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Perkins' Arithmetical Series 

Embraces four text-books, -which cover the whole ground, from the 
first lesson of the begizmer in ooonting, to the most abstruse and 
^ intricate operations embraced in the science. Their distingoiflhing 
features, as a whole, and the points on which their claim to supe- 
riority rests, are as follows : 

1. They are oomplete. Nothing connected with the sub- 
ject is omitted. 

2. Each number follows Ihat which precedes it naturally 
and easily. 

8. They are oonsietent with each other. 

4. They are philosophioally arranged. The easier parts 
take precedence of the more difficult ; and nothing is antici- 
pated to the bewilderment of the pupil. 

6. They are inductive. (General laws are deduced from in- 
dividual cases. 

6. They are practical, constructed with direict reference 
to the wants of the pupil when he shall enter on the actual 
business of life. 

7. Bules and explanations are given tersely. Their point 
is not lost in a mass of words. 

8. The examples, particularly those given first under the 
redes, do not involve tedious operations. 

9. Each rule is illustrated by every variety of example 
that can fall under it. 

10. The examples are so constructed as to require thought 
on the part of the pupil. 

11. A principle once taught is not allowed to be forgotten. 
In one form or other it is made tha subject of constant re^ 
view. 
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12. Finally, these Arithmetics teach the shorteet, simplest, 
and most easy to be remembered modes of performing the 
different operations of which they treat. 

I. PRIMAET ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 160 pages. Price 21 
cents. — ^Thls work presupposes no knowledge of Arithmetic. It 
commences with Elementary principles, and lays a mire foimd&- 
lion for what is to follow. 

II. ELEMENTiBT ilUTHllETIC. 16mo. 847 pages. Fnce 
42 eents. — From the Primaiy the pnpil proceeds to the Elementaxy, 
in which it is aimed to discipline the mind, to develop the reason- 
ing powers, and to prepare the pnpil for the adyanced departments 
of Mathematics. In the author^s treatment of Ynlgar Fractions, 
Percentage, and Interest, his new method of finding the cash 
balance in Equation of Payments, and his improved method of 
Extracting the Cube Root, he has certainly made a great advance 
on the other Elementary Arithmetics now before the public. 

III. PRACnCiL ARITHBOBTIC. 12mo. 856 pages. Price, 
Cloth, 62 cents. — This work covers nearly the same ground as the 
Elementaiy, differing from it principally in presenting a greater 
number of examples. It may, therefore, either follow the Ele- 
mentaiy, or be substituted for it. 

IT. HIGHER ARITHHEnC. 12mo. 824 pages. Cloth. 
Price 75 cents. — This is intended as a finishing book for those who 
would complete a thorough arithmetical course. 



Perkins' Algebraic Series. 

I. ELEHEBTrS OF ALGEBRA. 12mo. 244 pages. Price 75 
cents. — ^Adapted to the use of Common Schools and Academies. 
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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS, te. 



D., 6., H., E., R., Z., stand respectively for DdderUm^ Grot^ftnd^ B-^^tk 
ibUKer Ramshom^ and Zumpt. 

Numerals above the line refer to the Table of Difereneet; if followed by i 
mrve, to the Cautions, 

An accent ailer a word, thus (parenf) shows it to be somewhat tmfhiiHe, 

Words printed in Ualics in the Exercises are meant to call attenilon to som» 
thing that has been said respecting them, or to some point which should be 
carefully attended to in connection with them. 

Two or more words connected together by hyphens show that ioey are to b« 
translated into Latin by one word ; as " branches-of-learning," u^r^iat \ "ad- 
mirably-skilled," periUanmUM^ Ac. 



PREFACE. 



The present volume contains the First Part of Mr. Arndld't 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition ; the introduC' 
tory portion of the Second Part (as published by the Author) oc 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latic 
Exercises, Part L, & work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow immediately in order the use of the First Pan 
of the Prose Composition. 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracing 
as much valuable matter as possible within the compass of a rea- 
sonably sized volume. The First Part is complete in itself, and, 
80 far as it goes, admirably fulfils the design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercises consist of single, short, and unconnected sen- 
tences, it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex- 
ercises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of considerable length, and in which 
are involved most of the minutisB and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For this purpose Part IL of the present volume is most 
excellently adapted. The work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the Second Part of the Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu- 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one who 
would become a thorough and accomplished Latinist. It is in- 
tended — should the classical public demand it — ^to issue this work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume offers ovei 
works of a similar kind are these. It contains a copious but con- 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
standard treatise of Doderlein on this subject ; there is, through- 
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out, a careful and precise notation of the Differences of Idionr. 
between the Latin and English languages ; a frequent calling 
the attention of the student, by way of Cautions, to nice points 
which might otherwise escape his notice ; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms and combined with new matter, of what has 
gone before — the iterum tterumque of Virgil — ^till both the words 
and expressions, with their peculiarities, are fastened in the mem- 
ory. In addition to this, the Exercises are wholly in English, 
that is. the English is given to be turned into the corresponding 
Latin ; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre- 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superior— 
in the Editor's judgment — to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words in the Latin order, siniply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of the right cases, 
moods, tenses, &c. By such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
«rtudy and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any 
great extent ; but only to be tolerably well acquainted with gram- 
matical forms and usages ; he learns to expect the helps of the 
Latin words ; he pays little regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order ; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him to be turned into Latin. On the 
contrary, by using Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respect it differs from our 
own, as well in regard to the choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences ; and almost of necessity his memory has to be 
stored with a large supply of words and phrases for continual 
use. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the volume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement ; and it is 
trusted that it will not be found inferior to any issues of the 
American, pren. 

J. A. S. 

New- York, March I6th, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



iC On the Arrangement of Wards in a IjOtm Sentence, 

1. The general distinction between the English and Latin ordei 
is this: 

2. 0^ In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on which they depend ; so that in simple 
sentences, the verb, when not particularly emphatic^ stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narrative, after the conjunction comes the 
subject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of time, place, manner, dec, and last of all the verb. 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non dedU fortuna, id non eripit. Mirabile 
videtur, quod non rideai haruspex, &c. Non inieUigunt homines, 
quam magnum, vectlgal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that^- 

5. 0^ The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to 

£ word, is that which mainly determines its position in the sen* 

ience. — ^And, 

6. a) The two emphoHe positions In a sentence are the beginning and the endg 
« by the fonner our attention is excited, and on the latter it rett^J* (Crom- 
bie.) 

6) Add to this, that the more ununuU a position is for any word, the more 
emphatic it is /or tf^word. Thus, "arbores seret diligens agricola, 
quarum adspiciet baccam ipse nunqtuim." (Cic.) 

c) A word that generally stands close by another receives emphasis by 
BeparaHon from it ; especially if it be thus brought near the beginning or 
end of a sentence. VoluptateTnf percepi maximaimf. Propterea quod 
aliud iter haberent nvtttan^* ^dvi equates ad Csesarem omnaf rever- 
tuntur. 

d^ Another principle affecting the position of words Is the harmonious 
unagement of syllables ; the Jfoto of the sentence. 
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7. GENimns. The genitive^ whether dependent on a sub- 
stantive or adjective, stands first if it be the fOMre emphatic ; if 
not, not. But it is rendered more emphatic by separation 
see 6, c). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern 
mg noun, when that is not deddedly emphatic. 

h) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj,y gen.y euhst. (Vera animi magnitude.) 

8. Attkibutive and its substantive. Of these the more 
emphatic stands first. But see 6, c). 

a. A very short precedes a longer word : hence the demjon- 
stralivts usually stand before their nouns, and monosyUahle sub 
stantives before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with tUleSy dec, in apposition to 
proper names, 

Q. Mucius Augur ; Agis rex ; Pythagoras PhUosophus, But, 
urbs Roma ; though Cyprus insula^ Hypanis jlutnu^. 

10. Words dependent on Adjectives. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

11. Ablative absolute. The more emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Verb. The more emphatic first ; 
generally the infinitive. 

a. Of tu}0 infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Generally, immediately before the words they 
)elong to. Quoque immediately after its word. 

14. Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (Proelio magis ad eventum 
secundo, quam, &c.) 

15. OpposrrioN and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
Timor iimorem pellit. Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est. Virtutum 
in alia aUus vult excell^re. Aliis aliunde est periculum. 

h) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parallel 
construction, the order of the first is often reversed in the second : 
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90 that two of the antUheticdl words are as far apari as possible. 
Fragile corpus animus sempUemus movet. Eatio nostra consen* 
tU ; pugnat araiio. 'Quse me moverunt, movisserU eadem te pro- 



dfir Enim, vero, avUm, quoque^ quidem (with of courw tha 
emeMticM^ cannot be the first words of a clause. 



PEACTICAL INTRODUCTION 



TO 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



I. The common concords are taken for granted; that— 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nominative case in number 
and person. 

(2.) An adjective^ pronoun, or participle, agrees with its 
substantive in gender^ number and case. 

(3.) A transitive verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
after it an accusative of the person or thing acted upon. 

(4.) Verbs of existence (such as be, become^ turn outj 
6co.) ; passive verbs of being called, considered, chosen, 
&c., take a substantive or adjective sfler them in the nomi- 
native case. 

(5.) The thing by which stands in the ablative ; the 
person by wham, in the ablative with the preposition a 
or ah. 

(6.) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive case. 



Qbs. When a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it u 
not expressed in Latin; except for the sake of emphasis or 
particular distinction. 

(a) In the same way the pOBteadve pronoun is seldom expressed, 
when there can be no doubt as to teftofa the thing is. See 3 (a). 

(fi) When there U any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance, 
when / am opposed to ytm,^ the pronouns must be expressed. 



• The pron. is expressed, even when the distinction is only between two ao' 
of the 9a7ne person. Ejed ego te armatls hominibus, nou d^tcL 



18 ROMnrATlVB CJLSE AND YBBB. [§ 1. S-i. 

I. 

/ . § 1. Nominative Case gnd Verb* 

2. (a) When two or more nominative cases singular come to- 
gether, they take a plural verb/ which agrees with the nominative 
case of the most wordiy^ person. 

{l) The verbs est and sunt are often omitted. 

3. ^a) Et ego^ et Balhus sustulimus manus, Bath I and Balbus 

lifted up our hands, 
{h) Amici veterrimi optimi, The oldest friends are the best, 

4. VOCAPULAKY 1. 

And, et ; que endUie ; atqoe ; ac * 

It, 8i. 

Both— end, et— et. 

Hand, mXnus, (is, /. 

Sister, sbror, Oris, /. 

Well, bene. 

Hunger fiCmes, is, /. 

Sa!^°^"*' ! condlmentum, i. n. 

Army, exerdtus, iis, m. 



* The verb is often however in the singular, agreeing with one of the nomi- 
natives, and being understood with the other. Ttiis is the common construc- 
tion Mrith et—et; quumr—tum, Ac, when both the nominatives are nngtUar, and 
of the 9ame person, 

b 'T\iQjir9t person is said to be more worthy than the second, the second tha^ 
the third. ♦ 

• For " Bidbusand /," the Romans, putting "/" first, said " JE'^'oet Balbus.** 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsfey said " Ego et Rex meus," he was a good 
grammarian but bad courtier. 

d Et joins words each of which 4s considered independentfy, and as of equal 
imporianee: atqub ( == adqru) or Ac, which Is an abridged (and less emphatic) 
form of the same word, adds a notion that Is, If anything, of more importance 
than the preceding one ( = * and also,' ' and moreover') : qvb joins a word 
closely to another, as an appendage to it, as belonging to it, and often as forming 
one complex notion with It. 

When et connects principal etauBea, mbordinate ones and single words must 
be connected by que, or {Uehnilar notions) atque, 

Atque is used before vowtls or consonants, but especially before vowels. 

Ae is used before coneonanU (though not very qfUn before the k sounds) ; but 
not before voiceU or h, Mr. Allen shows that ae (though very rarely met with 
%e£oreg, q) Is not very uncommon in Cicero before e. So also Zumpt. 



} 2. 5-9.] AGCUSATIVB WITH UfFINITiyi. 1* 

War, beUum, L n. ^ 

A Gaul, Gallua, i nk 

Many, multi, as, a. 

Very many, permolti,* b, a. 

Cesar, Cesar, CesSrls, m. 

To lift up, tollere, susttfl, snblit 

To wage (properly to carry), gSiVre, gess, gest 

To conquer, ▼incBre, vie, vict. 

5. If you and the army' are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 14, 
13). Both you and Balbus lifted up (your) hands. Both you 
and I {I Ohs. ft) have waged many' wars. Both you and Balbus 
have waged very-many' wars. The best' sauce (is hunger.) 
The Gauls were conquered by Csesar. Hands were lifted up 
both by you and by Balbus. If you and your sister are-in-good- 
health, it is well. 



n. 

§ 2. Accusative tnth If^inUhe. 

6. The infinUwe takes before it not the nominative, but Jie 
accusative.' 

7. Many sentences that in English are joined to a verb by the conjunc- 
tion * that,* are expressed in Latin by the accusative and infinUive. 

8. In turning such sentences into Latin *that* must be omitted; the 
English nominative turned into the accuaatioe; and the English verb 
into the infinUiot mood of the same tense. 

9. The accusative with the infinitive follows verbs {tmtiendi tt dtdo^ 
randi) oifuling, knowing, triMng, hearing, believing, thinking, Ac. i 
and such expressions as, it is certain, manifest, true, Stc, 



* Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of * very,* 

I Ezercitusqne. Qim must always be appended to the latter of the two wordx 
connected by it. 

f This idiom is not tmcommm in English, though Ult less common man ia 
Utin. 

>*lordendkhni0be^UmiU8»ed** (for * I ordered thai he ehauld be dimnieaed*). 

"l KiWhimiobd aknav** (for <I saw <lka« be was a knave')* 



so AGCnSATIYS WITH INFINITIVE. [§ 2. 10-13. 

10. (a) Respondeo, placere et mihi locum^ I answer that the 

place pleases me too. 

(b) Respondit, placere et sibi locum^ He answered Ihat the 

place pleased him too, 

(c) Sentlmus calere ignemf nivem esse albam, dulce mel. 

We know-hy-our-senses, that fire is hot ; that snow is 
lohttCf honey sweet. 

11. VOCABULAKY 2. 

To answer, respond^re, respond, respona. 

To understand, inteUxgCre, intellex, intellect. 

To deny, negire, av, at. 

To sin, peccire, av, at. 

I remember, memmi, Imper, memento ; pi, mementote. 

To know-by-the-senses, sentire, sens, sens. 

To injure, olfend-against, Tiolare, iv, at. 

Law, lex, legis,/. 

Cautions. 

12. [C. I.] OCT' Hwiy hcTy them (or Ae, shey thepy when they are 

to be translated by the accusative) must be trans- 
lated by the proper case of sidy when they and the 
nominative of the verb stand for the same person. 

Also, in the same case, hiSy hersy itSy theirs^ 
must be translated by suus. 

13. k He 9aya that it pleaset him. 
C He Bead that it pleased him. 
In English the dependent verb (by a kind of atiradion) assumes the 
pott form, when the verb it depends on is in a past tense. 
Hence 

Oir [C. II.] In a sentence with * that * dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect is to he translated by the present (and 
imperfect) infinitive, whenever the notion caressed 
hf it is not to he described as over before the time ot 
the principal verh.^ 

frCr[C. m.] « Should' after «that' is to he translated hy the 
present infinitive, when it does not express either 
duty or a future event. 



k Thus *' he mM that it pleaeed him"— when t at the time of his saying it 1 
^pkneere) : beforethe time of his saying it? (placuieee). 



§3. 14-17.] ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE 21 

Exercise 2. 

14. He answered that he *^* had waged many' wars. He 
denies that he has sinned (or : says that he has not sinned).'f He 
says that he does not^ understand. He says that CsBsar will noi^ 
offend-against the laws. Remember that hunger is the best sauce. 
He answered that he understood.** He answered, that both you 
and Balbus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus have 
sinned. 



§ 3. Accusative tmth Infinitive continued, 

15. (a) After hope fpromiseyUnderUdce, 6^c.f the future infindive^ 
is used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and (h) SL^erpretendf 
the ace. of the pronoun. 

16. (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse),* 

A young man generally expects to live a long time, 
{h) Simulat se furere, He pretends to he mad, 
(Hr [C. ly.] * Would,' * should,' after a past tense are future 
forms : 

SHe says that he will come. 
He said that he would come. 

17. Vocabulary 3. 



A business, 


negotium, i, n. 


A journey, 


Iter, nmsris, n. 


To hope, 


sperare, av, at. 


To come, 


vSnire, vSn, vent 


To promise, 


polUceri, poIUcitus ; promittSre, promili^ 




promiss.1 


To undertake, engji^, 


recypsre, io, rec6p, recept. 



* These Numerals, followed by a curve, refer to the Cautiana, 
t These Numerals refer to the Table of DiffereTvca of Idiom, 
I For * he promises to cottu^ ^ he promises (hat he wUl come. 
He hopes to lice =: he hopes that he shall live. 
He pretends to be mad ^ he pretends that he ia mad, 
« With the compound infinitives esse is often omitted. 
I Promittere (to give it forth) is the general word for promiaingt whether good 
»r evU, Polliceri is to offer from one's own free-will and inclinations, used only 
^ promising good, PoUiceor being used for free and gracUmt promises^ 



22 AGREEMENT OF ADJBCTIYE WITH SUBSTAJXTTfE, [§ 4. ld-31. 



To finish, accompUshf conf icSre, io, conf^ confect. 

To pretend, simulare,"* av, St 

To be mad, ftlrere, (aeut. : no peif, or mqrinB,) 
To (my, your, Ac.) satis- ^ 

(action, satisfactorily, > ezsententii* 

successfully, 3 

To haye a prosperous voyage, ex sententii navigSre. 

Exercise 3. 



18. Solon pretended to he mad. I will pretend io he mad, H« 
promised to come. I engage to finish the business to your satisfae- 
lion. I hope that you will have a prosperous voyage. The business 
has been finished by Balbus. I hope to finish the business. He 
was pretending to he mad. I promised to finish the business. 
He answered, that Caius had had a prosperous voyage. He 
answered that he tmmZd^' finish the business. He says ihsX' he 
will no^ come. He has accomplished his journey satisfactorily. 



^ 4. Agreement of Adjective mih Substantive. 

19. (a) When an adjective agrees with several singular nouns, 
it will be in the plural number, and agree with the mx>st worthy, 

20. (h) If the substantives are things that have not Ufe, the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is < man/ ^ woman/ * thing,' it is seldom 
expressed in Latm. 

[C. v.] * Thing' should be expressed by * res' (fem.) when the 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 
or things were meant. 
Thus * qf many thingt? not muUarum, but muUantm rervm. 



vromitto would naturally be qften used of promising what has been regucftodL 

Hence — 

UUro poUiceor ; promitto (sspe) rogatus : 
Nee mala poUioeor, mala sed promitiere possum. 
» Quae nan sunt nmulo; qur nmt ea dimimulantur. 
■ The pronoun should be expressed (ex met tentaUH Ac.) whenever to Voav« 
It out would cause an ambiguity. 



} 4. 2:^-25.] AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVE. 39 

22. (a) Castor et Pollux ex equispugnare mnsunt, Castor and 
Pollux were seen tofght on horseback, 
(h) Inter se corUraria sunt benefidum et injuria^ A benefit 
and an injury are contrary to each other. 

(c) Bom sapientesque ex civitate pelluntur, The good and 

wise are banished (literally, driven from the state)* 

(d) Praterita mutare non poss&mus, We cannot change 

the past. 

(e) Omnia mea mecum porto, I am carrying all my property 

with me. 

23. Oba, 1. The ntuier plural without a lubstantiTe is generally need 
in Ladn, where we use the singiUar. Thus 

nmdif verymuA, every tfdngf thepaat, 

multa, permulta, omnia, pretenta, 

lUtU (few things), very HtOe, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24. Obe. 2. The nenter adj. is used in Latin without a substantive, 
where we might substitute * thingt,* but really use some more appro- 
priate noun, as property^ objecte^ poaseeeione, performamcee^'^SbO. 

[C. VI.] Obs. Cum is written after, and as one uford urith^ the 
ablatives me, te, &c. : mecum, tecum, secum, no- 
biscum, vobiscum. 
25. Vocabulary 4. 

Contrary, contrarius, a, um. 

(to each other, after contrary) inter se (between themeelvee). 



Good, better, best. 


btfnus, melior^ optnnus. 


Wise, 


sSpiens, tis. 


Dea^ 


surdus, a, um, 


Parent, 


parens, tis, com. gend. 


Virtue, 


virtus, fids, /. 


Vice, 


Titium, i. n. 


BUnd, 


ciecns, a, um. 


All my property. 


omnia mea^. 


To owe, 


deb€re, debu, debit. 


To banish, 


pellere ex civitate (pellgre, pCpttl, puis, t» 




drive). 


To be ignorant-oi; 


ignorare, av, St. (ooc.) 


To see, 






hence, to distinguish ; to see clearly; the 




proper word to express the possession of 




dieUnetvieimy 



• The other possesslves, htue, euue, noderj &c., must be used tor thy, kU, mtr, 
^^ property. 



34 THB RELATIVE. [§ 5« 26--30 

T9 cany, portSre, St. St 

To hear, andljre, It. iU 

To apeak, Itfqui, locGtiu^ or loquutua. 

To fight on horaeback, ex equo, or ex equiaP pugniie. 

Exercise 4. 

26. They are banishing the good and wise. We are al. 
ignorant-of many ifdngs. Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A hUnd man does not see. The good and vnse have been 
banished. A deaf man does not hear. Hear much (23) ; speak 
little (p. 14. 15, h,) We shall carry all our property with us. 
He spoke very little. Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. He says that he is nof well. They will hear UttJe' : 
they will speak much (p. 14, 15, h). We owe very much to our 
parents. Remember that you owe very much' to your parents. 
He says that he will nof fight on horseback. 





* ■"""■ 


IV. 








§ 5. 


The Relative. 






rt. 


The relative pronouns 
qui, qtudU, 
anawer respectively to 
iff, talis, 


qtumtuB, 
tantuB, 


lot. 




28. 


In a relative sentence 


,« 






{Sir Each clause has its 


oum verb, and its own 


independent 




construction. 









29. A relative pronoun agrees with some case of a substantive which is 

expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it 
thus rtfert is called its antecedent {orfore^goifig substantive). 

The antecedent, in a aentence JfuUy expressed, would be expressed 
twice ; and it sometimes iff expressed twice in Latin : this, however, 
is but seldom the case, and the antecedent is generally omitted in the 
relaHve elatue, 

3D. (c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the 



9 Ex eqtto, if we are speaking of (me person ; ex equis, if of more. 
4 The clause in which the relative stands is called the relative daiwe ; tiM 
ather, the principal^ or antecedent clause. 



) 5. 31--33.] TUB RELATIVS. Sd 

relative, and omitted in the principal clause ; and {d) when this it 

the case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent 

being expressed in it, and represented in the principal clause 

(though not always) by the proper case of * w' or * hie' 

31. The * i«,' however, is often omitted, especially when * man* or ' thin^ 

is meant, or,' when the verbs govern the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in different caua in the two clauset, 
*W or 'Aic* is but seldom omitted.' 

82. (a) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 

potest, No animal that has blood, can he without a heart, 

(b) Arb6res seret diligens agric6la, quarum adspiciet 

baccam* ipse nunquam, The industrious husbandman 
will plant treeSf a berry of which he will himseff 
never behold, 

(c) Accepi quas literas ad me dedisti, I have received the 

letters which you sent me. 

(d) Bestise in quo loco natse sunt, ex eo se non commdvent, 

Animals do not move themselves from the neighbour- 
hood (place) in which they were bom. 
[C. VII.] Many English verbs become transitive by the addition 
of a preposition ; for instance, to smile at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is already tnmr 
mtiot^ so that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine 
whether the preposition belongs (as it were) to tke verb^ turn the sen- 
tence into the passive : when, if the preposition still dings to the verU 
(adverbiaily)j it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must be sought for, that la 
equivalent to the verb and preposition together ; as to deride ss i$ 
laugh at, 

i8. Vocabulary 5. 

Obs. Substantives in us from the root of the supine (whicW end there- 
fore in ttu or sue), are of the fourth declension ; ezcept,of course, those 
that, like legatus, denote persons. 



' It U, howersTj sometimes : 

QtiO0 cum Matio pueros miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 

Qua: prime innocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

■ A berry; any little round fruit, not a Tvut; e.g. of the olive, cedar^ juniper, <be 
t Thus : 

* He laughs at Cassius.' 

* Cacsiue is laughed at* Therefore to taught is virtuaUy one verib 



26 THS RELATIVB. [f ^* ^^ 

Ko, nullufl, a, um. Crdi. nulUus> 

Animal, animal, alis, n. 

Blood, aanguis, mis, m. 

Without, sine (goTerna oUof.). 

Heart, cor, cordia, «• 

Tree, arbor, Bris,/. 

Fruita (of the earth, a crop), fruges, G. frugum, /. 

(of trees,) fructua, iia," m. 

Field, tger, agri, m. 

In Tain, neqaidquam, frustra.^ 

Harvest, messls, is, /. 

Praise, laus, laudis, /. 

Easily, facile. 

Not yet, noiidum. 

Right, rectus, a, um. 

To till, cultivate, colgre, colu, cult. 

To bear, produce, f Cro, tilli, latum. 

To deserve, merSri, meritus. 

To deserve well, Ac, of; de (with ablat.). 

To praise, laudare, av, at. 

To believe, crSdgre, credld, credit {dot.). 

To deceive, decipere, io, decep, decept. 

To behold, adspicere, io, adspex, adspecL 

Self, myself, himself; Ac, in nom., ipse (which stands for all these, the pro- 
nouns ego, tu, <&c., not being ex- 
pressed.) 

(JCr * What ' as a relative = that which ; those (things) which. 

Exercise 5. 

34. No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart. 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. Both you and I* have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. (He) who does not till 
lis field, in vain hopes for''* a harvest. He says that he has not^ 
been deceived. I shall not easily believe Balbus^. Balbus has 



• FVudus arboribus, fruge§ nascuntur in agris. But this is only true of 
frugeas and of Jrudus, as oppo§ed to frugea. FHictus is the general name for 
vrodiicef and may be spoken oiland as well as of trees ; and in poetry we find 
frugibus (Columella's poem on Gardening), and fntge (Hor.) of the fruit of 
trees. 

▼ Neqmdqttam {to no purpose^ in vain), so far as notliing has resulted from a 
thing done ifrwtra (in vain), of a pmwm who has not attainod his purpose. D. 



^6.85-88.] IMFINITiyB USED SUBSTANTIVELY. 37 

deserved well of me. The business which you promised io 
finish^* has not yet been finished.^ I have planted a tree, the 
fruit of which I shall myself never^ behold. He is pretending It 
have finished* the bisiness to his satisfaction.^ 



t 



§ 6. Infinitive used substantively. 



35. (a) Sometimes an infinitive moody or a sentence, is the wmd- 
native case to a verh ; and sometimes it is used as the substantive 
to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 
in this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the nominative to a verb, It gen 
erally follow it in English, and fho pronoun * U * stands as its repre- 
sentative before the verb ;— as, " it is sweet to hear." 

Of course this ^U* is not to be translated into Latin. 

36. (b) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
often find id* quod or qu(B res. (Here id and res are in appasi' 
Hon to the former sentence.) 

37. (a) Turpe est mentiri, It is disgraceful to lie, 

{b) Multae civitates, a Cyro defecerunt ; quuz res multo- 
rum bellorum causa fuit, Many states revolted from 
Cyrus, a circumstance which was the cause of many 
wars. 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulit 
secundam quam adversam fortunam, Timoleon, which 
is thought more d^cult, bore a prosperous more wiseiy 
than an adverse fortune. 

38. VOCABULAKY 6. 

Pleasant, jucundus, a, um. 

Duty, officium, i, n. 

Against, contra, (gov. aectu.) 

Promise, promissum, i, n. 

Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 

Easy, facilis, is, e. 



V Invert these clauses : that is, put the relative clause first. 
* The waeofid quod for quod only, adds emphasis to the relat clause t whick 
tben geaeraUy precedes the principal clause, or is inserted In it 



28 



INFINITIVB USED SUBSTANTIVELf. [§6. 39 

One thing'-aiiother, aliud— aliud. 

Man, httmo, homtnis ; vir, viri.« 

To keep, servare, av, at. 

IleTUe, maledicerc, dix, diet (dot.). 

To accuse, accusare, av, at. 

To break one's word, fidem fallCre; fallere, ffefelli,y falsunii 

deceive, beguile. 
To keep one's word, fidem pnestare ; prestare, pr«stiti>, 

prestitum, et pnestatum. 
To lie, mentiri, mentitus. 

To utter many falsehoods, multa mentiri. 

It is a breach of duty, contra officium, (It is against duty.) 

[C. VIII.] * jPor' before a substantive or pronoun followed by 
the iT^n.f is not to be translated. The construction 
is the ace. with infin. 



It i i \ •^*"" * ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ **^' parents, 
it IS a sm J ^^ ^ ^y should not obey his par 



3 parents. 
Exercise 6. 

89. It is pleasant to be praised. It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. It is a breach of duty to praise what {plur.) is 
disgraceful. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(37, c) all' good men do. I hear that you are going to keep your 
word. It is disgraceful to break one's word. It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. It is certain that Balbus has deserved 
well of me. It is a breach of duty to lie. Both you and Balbua 
have uttered many falsehcods. It is disgraceful to banish the 
good and wise. It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me.*^ It is a breach of duty for a man to revile men. I have 
praised, not blamed you (note*, p. 17). 



* Homo is the general term for marij i. e. for a human beings distiaguisheJ 
from other living creatures. Vvr is man as distinguished from ipimuin. Homo 
Is often used eontemptiwusly : vir, respectfuUy; a man with a manly character, 
y Distinction between/aZto and decipio: 

NuUdfaUenHs cwip5 ssepissime/oZtor ; 
At quum decipiar, culpam deceptor habebit, 
■ Cic. has prcMtatuTUB. 

S* ^''\'^® ^^^ '^ ^^^^'^ *^* ^ *-^*^ ^^"°^s immediately after * U « » it must 
De^tmnsUted by the genittve. 'MuJ^a rich man to do so and ^;' ZJl 



§ 7. 4(K-44.] THE RBLATIVB. 29 

§ 7. Relative continued. (Fundamental Rule for the employ- 
ment of subjunctive tenses.) 

Wherever dependent verbs are used in the subjunctive, the following 
Is the fundamental rule for the use of the ieruu. 

40. (Kr The impejfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive are 
the regular attendants of the past tenses of the indicative. 

But — ^the perfect definite^ (or perfect "^ith 'have') is con- 
sidered a present tense. 

Hence the present, future, and perfect with *kav^ are followed by the 
presentf or (for a completed action) the perfect of the subjunctive.* 

ftC?" The future perfect is not a subjunctive tense, 
41. The only future subjunctive is the part, in rue with Mm, etsem, Ac 

But where we use a future in a dependent sentence, the Romans often 
used the present or imperfect subjunctive. 

{On some English Relative forms,) 

42. * ThaV is often a relative pronoun. 

(Especially after auperloHves; the interrogative wkos theaame; and 
when both peraona and thinge are meant.) 

43. (a) * As' is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 

The relative *at^ must be translated by qui after idem; by qualia, 
quanttta, quot, after to/i9, tanhia, tot^ respectively. 

44. (1) ' But' is often, in eftect, a relative pronoun, when it 
follows universal negatives, as nemo, nullus, nihil. 

(2) The relative * but' is to be translated by quin with the 
subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When * but' might be substituted for a relative with 
not, the relative and not may be translated by quin ;* 
if the relative is in the nom. (or even ace.) ease. 



b Tho perfect defnite is used of actions done in some apace of timet a part of 
which is still preaent. 

« Thus then the 

Present > r Present subj. 

Future i are followed by the 3 Perfect subj. (for a 

Perfect with * havt? J ( completed action). 

. . /^ Imperfect subj. 

imperfect > ^ ». ^ S Pluperfect subj. (for an 

Perfect C are followed by the ^ action completed before 

Pluperfect 3 ( the time spoken of ). 

» With other cases than the nominative and aceuaative, the use of the r«2a«iM 



30 RELATIVE CONTINUED. [§ 7. 45, 40 

[C ix,]l^*A^Vid*lnU*Bxe often (in effect) rdatiM. 

[C. X.] 1^ * Such* in English is often used where size ismeancratnez 
than qiudity. * Such— els' shoaid then be translated into Latin by tanitu 
— quantus ; not talU — qualU. 

45. (a) Talis est, qualis semper fuit, He is such as he has 

ever been, 

(b) Idem est qui semper fuit, He is the same tkat (or as) 

he has ever been. 

(c) Nemo est, quin* te dementem putet. There is no one 

but tJdnks you mad (or, who does not think you 

mad). 
16. Vocabulary 7. 

The same, idem, eSdem, idem ; gen. ejusdem, ^c 

Rule, . regula, ae,/. 

Expediency, utilitas, atis,/. 

E zpedient, utilis, is, e. 

Honor, the honorable, ) honestaB, atls ,/. 

honorable conduct, ) 

Nobody, no one, nSmo, inis ; nemo = ne h»mo. 

To think, deem, putare, av, at. 

This, hie, haec, hoc : g. hujus, &c. 

That, ille, ilia, illud ; g. illlus, <&c. 

Nearly, fSre, 

Another, alius, a, ud ; g. alius, D. alii, &c. 

Never, nunquam, 

Before, antea, 

To be able, can, posse, ptttui.r 

VVave, fluctus, fis, m. (See. 33.) 
(a) Sunt qui putent (Obs. eybj, after * aunt qwi ) Hurt care some who tkttuc 

Exercise 7. 

[C. XI.] i;^ * Thatf* when it stands for a substantive which has been 
expressed in the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

flF The Imperfect and Pluperfect of the Subjttnct, are the regular at- 
tendants of the past tenses of the Indicative. 



frith fum \a commonly preferred. Z. When qui non must be used will be ex- 
plained helow. 

* Quin is qut ne{ = ut rum). The demonstr. pronoun (which is the real 
aom. ) is sometimes expressed : as in 68, (a). 

♦ This verb is compounded of an old adj. potis^ nent. pote^ with sum. * Potf 
\B pr>?fixed to the tensus of sum, Is being changed into m, and pot-esse, pot* 
dsseiri shortened into posse, possem (posses, <&c.). The perfect tenses regular 
from votui {^poHsfui). No imperat. : the part, potens is used as an «4i®ctivek 



^8. 47-61.] RELATIVE CONTIKUBD. 81 

47. This is the same as that. The rule of expediency is the 
same as that^^' of honour. This is nearly the same as another 
thing. You are such as I have always thought you. There is 
Dohody hut knows, that the Gauls were conquered by Caesar. 
There is no one xiho does not (45, c) understand, that you art 
pretending. There is no one hut knows that the past (23, Obs. 1,) 
cannot be changed ^ There is no one hut knows, that these things 
are contrary to each other. Both you and I are such as we have 
ever been. The waves were suM'^^as I had never seen before. 

^There are some who think you mad (46, a). There were 

some who blamed me. 



t 



§ 8. Relative continued, 

48. (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of to he or a 
verb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different genders, &c. 
it generally agrees with the latter, rather than with its ante- 
cedent. 

(This is the rule; agreement with the antecedent the exception. 
Z. K., &c.) 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign toord, the 
relative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)» 

(Jovis steUa, quce q>ai&w dicitur.) 

50. (a) DomiciUa conjuncta, quas urhes dicimus, Contiguous 

dwellings, which we call cities, 
(h) Thehce, quod Bceotise caput est, TkeheSj which is the 
capital of Baotia> 

51. Vocabulary 8. 

Glory, gioria, ae,/. 

Honorable, hOnestus, a, um. 

Star, Stella, ae ; astrum, i, which is properly 

a Greek word ; and sidus, eris, n, a 



f &iiger approves of ZwmpVa rule ; but thinks that we cannot go beyond 
tki» in determining when agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Brerm says: "yidentur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre 
ii ad vocdbulum respiciont ; sin vero ad rernt ad consequens." But Kruger 
shows that even if this should explain Cicero's pracUce^ it is obviously at 
variance with that of other writers. 



89 RELATIVR CONTINUES. [§ 9. 52, 53 

constellation, and alaOjOne of the greaf. 
heavenly luminaries^ e. g. the sua 
the moon, Sinus, <frc. 

Perpetual, lasting^ sempiternus, a, um. 

File, Ignis, is, m. 

Island, insula, ae,/. 

Sea, mSre, is, n. 

Ocean, oceanus, 1, m. 

As it were, quasi. 

The world, orbis terrae, or terrarum ; orbis, Is^ m. 

Head, capital city, cSput, itis, n. 

To reject. repudiare, av, at. 

To admire, wonder at, admlrari, admiratus. 

To be washed. circumfundi, circumfnsus (literally, to 

be poured around ; and either the 
idcmd or sea is said circumfundi). 

To inhabit, incolSre, incolu, incult. 

To call (in sense of naming), vocare^h appejlare, nominare, ay, at. 

Exercise 8. 

52. He rejects glory, which is the most honorahle fruit' of 
true' virtue (Gen. before fructus). He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (pi.) call ocean. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were,i which we call the world. There is nobody bu^^ thinks 
Rome the capital' of the world.*^ There is no one but thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well of us. ^There are some who 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



^ 9. Relative continued. — Relative with superlative : ** The 
first who — " 

53. (a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with it» the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 

h Vocare, appdlarcy nomiruart are all to caU; but tocare has, beside (kis^ the 
meaning of to coil s summon ; appellarey that of appealing tOj of calling to foi 
aid ; nominaref that of naming, in the sense of appointing or electing. 

i Q^asi should stand between great and island, 

k Orbis terrarumj rather than tcrrce, when there is a decided referenoo to 
tOier lands. 

^ The same rule holds good of other acyectiveaand of appositioM. 



} 9. 54-57.3 BELATIVB COVTIKVED. 33 

54. (h) To express "the first person who did a Clng" the 
Romans did not use a relative sentence, but made primus agree 
with the nominative of the principal verb. 

55. (a) Volsci civitatem, quam habebant optmamy perdiderunti 

TheVoUci lost the best city ihey had. 
(5) Primus mala nostra sensU^ He was the first person who 
perceived our evils. 
Eng. He was the prH who did this : {or,) He was the /nf to 

cio thx9, 
lot. He t^Jlr«<did this. 

66. VOCABTJLAEY 9. 

Faithful, fidelis, is, e. 

Slave, Bervufl, i, m. 

God, Deu8,i i, m, et,/. 

Fire v = conflagration), incendlum, i, n. 

To help, apersoninperpIezit7,<&c., aubvenire, ven, venfB (dai. of person). 

To lose, amittSre, amis, amiss; perdere," per* 

did, perdit. 
An opportunity, occasio, 5nis,/. 

To lose an opportunity, occasionem amittSre. 

Now = already, jam. 

Such is your temperance { quae tua est temperantia, 
With your unud temr ^ quH es temperantid,^ 
peranee { pro tuS temperantid. 

As far a» I know, quod sciam. 

Exercise 9. 

67. He was the first who promised to help^ me. They will 
lose the best thing they have. I will send the most faithful slave 
I have. He was the first who denied that there are' gods. The 
fire is such**^ as 1 have never seen before. The constellations 
are the same, that they have ever been. He was the first who 
undertook to finish* the business. I hope that you, such is your 
temperance^ are already well. No one, as far as I know, has 



1 Dens, y. Deu», Plur. (Dei), DO, Dt. Dat. {D&m), Dm*, DU. 

n l*hat is, to come under a thing; i. e. to support it. 

■ AmUtvre is simply to lose. Perdere is to lose actively ; i. e. by some exer* 
Uon nf an^s own will, &c. Hence perdere is often to destroy, Activh perdoh 
passwi amittere possum. 

• Or, cujus es temperantUe, 



84 TO, NE. [510.58-60 

said this. Sestius was not come,p ca far as 1 know. I have 
lost no opportunity, as far as J Amow.— There are some who 
have lost the opportunity (46, a). 



X 



V. 

§ 10. Ut, Ne expressing a purpose. 

58. (a) * TIulC followed by may or might expresses a purpose^ 

and must be translated by ut with the subjunctive. 
(5) « Thai^ followed by « noiy or any negative word (the 
verb having may or might for its auxiliary), must bo 
translated by n5 with the subjunctive. 

59. Vocabulary 10. 

It is all over with, actum est de (with the ablaJt,), 

News of the town, res urbanie. 

To send or write news, perscrib^re, scrips, script, = to writs 

fully. 

Courtesy, humanitas, Stis,/. 

Courageously, fortiter. 

Virtuously, honorably, honeste. 

To cry out, clamare, av, St. 

To live, vivere, vix, vict 

To die, mori, ior, mortuus. 

To obey, pargre, paru, pant (dat). 

To malce the same promise, idem pollic^ri. 

60. (a) Multi alios laudant, ul ab illis laudeniur, Many men 

praise others^ that they may be praised by <^em. 
(5) Galllnae avesque reliquae pennis fovent pullos ns 
frigore ladantur, Hens and other birds cherish their 
young with their feathers, that they may not be hurt 
hf the cold. 
[C. xin.] 0^ * To^ is omitted after many verbs, which thus 
seem^i to govern two accusatives. 



9 (C. XII.] ^;^ IntransUite verbs of motion often form their perfect acHt* 
with *a7ii,' not *have,* Thus, am eome^ tpoe come^ are the perfect and phtpor^ 
feet active (respectively). 

^ Such verbs are : give^ wmcAfofe, oMeign, grant, 9end» 



\ 

\ 



$11.61-^6.] UT. QUO. m. 

When a verb BeetM to govern two accusatives, try whether you caa- ' 
not put in to' before one of them. 

Exercise 10. 

61. That you may be able to die courageously, obey' the lawi 
of yirtue. He was pretending to be mad,* that he might not be 
banished. He cries out, that it is all over with the army. Yo«i 
promised that you would send me all the news of the town. Thai 
you may die courageously', live virtuously [p. 14, 15, (J)]. He 
praises' Gains, that he may himself be praised by Gains. He will 
praise' Gains, that he may be praised by Cains. No one, as far 
as IknoWy^^ had praised^ Balbus, that he might himself be praised 
by Balbus. You, such is your courtesy,^ promised to finish* the 
business. You, with your usual courtesy,'* made me the same pro- 
nuse^^ as before. ^There were some who laughed. 



N \ 



§11. \Ji expressing a consequence. Quo. N€ prohilniive. 

62. (a) * That ' after such, so, &c. must be translated by * irf ' 
with the subjunctive. 

After these words, ^(hat^ does not express a purpose, but a coTue' 
qutnces and the English verb will not have *may* or * might* with it 

63. {li) * That,^ when the sentence has a comparative in it, is 
translated by quo ; which is equivalent to trf eo (* that by this '), 

64. ' Not ' in prohibiHona is ne. 

65. (c) * Not ' therefore with the imperative, or subjunctive used 

imperatively, must be translated by ne. 

Obs. llr 7^ mtbjvnctiot present is more commonly used than (he 
imperatioe. 

66. (d) ' As ' before the infn., and after so, such, must be 
translated by ut,* 

Except in this idiom (where 'cw' expresses a consequence conceived 
as resulting on a particular supposition), ut, ^as,* goes with tha 
Indieatiee. « 



' " He gave him a penny." What did he give 1 to whom 7 
• It will be seen afterwards, that ^ ( = trf is) is ge^erally used In Penteneei 
«f this kind ; also that * cw not to . . . <ftc.' after a negative sentence is quin, 85 



/ 



/ 

/ 

S6 UT. QUO. NJE. Hll- 07-70. 

•7. 0^ No ut or n6 gota with the infinitive. 
08. (a) Tanta vis probitatis est, ut earn vel in hoste diligamusi 
The power of integrity w so great, that 100 love it 
even in an enemy, 
(h) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, quo sit stadiosior, 1 
think that some thing should he given to the physician^ 
that he may be the more attentive. 
(c) Ne multa discos, sed multum, Do not learn many 

ihingSy hut much, 
((2) Nemo tam potens est, ut omnia quae velit efficere possit. 
Nobody is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes, 

69. VOCABXTLART 11. 

Pally, qnotidie, Indies, or In die8.t 

Even mind, resignation, aequus animus. 

Young, javenis, junior = juvenior. 

Age, time of life, stas, Stis,/. 

About, de (governs abUU.), 

Agricultural operations or affairs, res ru.sticae. 

Of such a kind, ejusmtfdi. 

Wind, ventuB, 1. m. 

Season, tempestas, Itis,/. 

Multitude, multitudo, inls,/. 

To meditate, meditation, meditari, meditatus. 

To leave, relinquSre, rellqu, relict. 

To learn, discere, didic. 

To appear, seem, viddri, visas. 

To govern ^ moderate, limit, moderari, Stus (aocii#.). 

To number, numerare, av, at. 

Exercise 11. 

70. Meditate upofi''> this daily, that you may leave life witn 
an even mind. He told many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
might appear younger (than he is). Do not learn many things, 



t From qiui dUa {at many dayt €u there are) ; compare the Greek horifitpat. Tn 
dies {daily) •=■ day a^Ur day, day by day ; when, that is, we speak of a thing 
Increasing or diminishing (2at/y. In Hndiesj* therefore, or tn dU* aingidos,* 
each day is considered as a term of a progressive series. Quotidie is ' ever^ 
day, daily, in both senses i either, that is, when the Hmple repetition of an 
action is to be expressed, or its repetition combUud vith progressive vncrtsm 



5 12. 71-77.J VT WITH THE SXTBJXrWCTIVE. 81 

but useful things. He spoke much (23, 1,) that he might du 
thought wise. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that tha 
winds and seasons govern them.* 1 know that my father docs not 
learn many things, but much. I will live virtuously, that I may 
die the more courageously.^ He lived virtuously, that be might 
leave life with the greater resignation. The multitude of stars is 
Buch'*^ that they cannot be numbered.-^— There are some who 
promise to help me. 



( 12. English Infinitive translated hy *ut' with the subjundwe. 

71. 0:CrThe Infin. never expresses a purpose in prose Latin, 

72. (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may be 
translated by ut with the subjunctive. 

73. Whenever the English infinitive may be turned into in order that, of 
thaiy with may or mightf it is to be translated by ut with the aubjunctive, 

74 Thus, " / am come to see you" = " I am come in, order that I may 

see you." Here my eeeing you is obviously the purpose of my coming. 
But in many verbs this relation of the purpose is more obscure. 

For instance — 

I advise ) to do it \^- **^^^^® ^^ exhort you, in order 

1 exhort ) C ^^youmaydoit 

^^^ I youto(foit=: ^l a^, or beg yon, in order (hat you 

I begf &c. 5 C may do it. 

I commanrf you to do it = ^l command you, imn-der thai y^ 

i may do it. 
I ririve to do It = I strive in order that I may do iL 
7B. By * trf ' transU'^B infinitire 

With ask, command, advise, and airioe. 

But never be this rule forgot, 

Put *n8' for *t«^' when there's a ^not,^ 

76 But of verbs signifying * to command,' juheo takes aee, and 

infin. — [See however note*" 219.] 
n. (a) Romulus, ut civium numerum augerety asylum pate* 

fecit, Romulus, to increase the number of his cUizens, 

opened an asylum, 

■ l^*/»* is the proper pronoun for the third person, when there is no 
UMineiion to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no refer 
«ice to he strongly marked. 

▼ The tmUer of the eomparathe adjective is used for the comparative adverb. 



98 or WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. [§ 12. TS 

(h) Militibus imperavU, ut clypeos hastis percuiereni, Ht 
commanded the soldiers to strike their shields vnih 
their spears. 

(c) Enltar, ut vincam, I will strive to conquer. 

(d) Magno opere te Aorfor, ut hos de philosophic libroi 

studiose legos, I earnestly advise you to read attcn^ 
Uvely these books ahout philosophy. 

(e) Capram monety ut in pratum descendat^ He advises the 

she-goat to come down into the meadow. 

(f) Hoc te rogo, ne* demittas animum, / beg of you not 

to be disheartened. (Literally, no< to depress your 
mind.) 
fC. xrv.] When * that ' introduces a consequence, * thai not ' is 
Hi non, not ne. 

That-^t yoTti purpose ne. 

I — consequence. . .ut non. 
78. VocABULAEY 12. (Verbs followed by ut,) 

To ask, rtfgSre, Sv, St. 

To strive, nlti, mare commonly eniti, nlBUB, and 

nixus. 

To advise, 8uad5re, suas, suas {dot. of person). 

To warn, monSre, monu, monit (ace. of person). 

To exhort, hortari, adhortari, tatus. 

To command, impSrare,^ av, at {dot,). 

To charge or commission, mandire, av, at (cicrf.). 

To direct, tell, when spoken of > - . eep,cept. 

an instructor. > *- > ^ r» r 



* For ne^utneia found with no perceptible difference of meaning. Z. Cfrote' 
fhid thinks that Cicero uses ut ne in the following cases : (1) when the negative 
does not so much belong to the whole claueey as to a particular part of if, e. g. 
the verb, or guts, quids (2) when a demanstraixoe pron. or pronominal adverb is 
expressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without ut, ne would 
stand by a word to which ne is often appended, as mm, an. He says that tU ne 
la found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in Plautus, Terence^ (Md, &e. : 
but four times (and that in doubtful passages) in Livy, and not at all in Cceaar 
and Theitus. 

w Jubere, to order, bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of the 
person having a right to order) ; imiperare, to command with power; pracipere, 
to direct, from being qualified to do so by superior knowledge ; mandare, to give 
a charge or eommienon to a person ; edicere, to declare officially as a magistrate^ 
io pnblish a proclamation. 



§ IS. 79, 80.] VT WITH THB SUBJUNCTITB. M 

To orfer, by a proclamauon, « J edIcBre, edU, edict. 

edict, to publish an edict, ) 
To decree, decemPrc, crSv, crtt 

Perseverance, perse verantia, ae,^- 

Fury, ffiror, Sris, m. 

Senate, senatus, fis, m. 

Dress, vestltus, fis, m. 

To return, redire* (re and eo). 
To hold a levy of troops, to levy ) ^eiectum hab«re. 

troops, ) 
Consul, consul, consiilis, m. 

To assist, jOvare, juvi, jutunu 

To suffer, . pati, ior, passus. 

To take by storm, per vim expugnare. 

By letter, per literas. 

Exercise 12. 

79. I ask you to do this. I asked you to do this. Strive to 
assist me. He is striving to govern the winds and seasons. He 
warned Caesar not to heUeve the Gauls. Do not believe the Gauls. 
Do not lie. Religion warns men not to He. It is certain, that 
the boy is striving to learn. I will exhort the boy to learn. We 
know that virtue and vice are contrary to each other. He pub- 
lished-an-edict, that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 
He had charged Trebonius by letter not to suffer Marseilles' to 
be taken by storm. His perseverance is as great as^^ his fury. 
The Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy troops. — ^There 
are some who lie* 



^ § 13. Ut, &c. continued. 

80. (a) In sentences where * ut ' should be used (to express a 
i^rpose), if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the qffirmO' 
Hve pronoun or adverb is used. Thus — 



s eo,iDi{U generally in the compounds), Itum. Pres., eOfitfiif tmutf UU, 
tunL Imp. ibam. Fut. ibo. Imperat. i Subj. prea. earn. Imp. irem. Part 
ieiu, euntU, Ger. eutuU, ^. 

f 



40 



UT. 



[§ 18. 81*8^ 



not, Dut, 

ikat nobody, ut nemo, ne quisy 

that nothings ut nihil, ne quidf 

that nOf ut nullus, ne uUuSy 

that never, ut nunquam, ne unquam. 

81. {b) But if the senten ee is a eonMequeneef thea ttt nemo, Ac should be iCMi 

82. (a) Alexander edixit, ne quis ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 

pingeret, Alexander published an edict, that no o^ier 
person than ApeUes should paint him (Purpose)* 
(b) Cimon fuit tantd liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis sub 
custodem imposuerit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 
liberality, that he never appointed a ketper for his 
gardens (Consequence), 

93. VOCABULAEY 13. 

It remains, 

It follows; the next thing is, 

That (q/55er reliquum est, restat, > ^^ ^^^ svhjvndive), 

and sequitur,) > ^ 

To desert, desSrSre, seru, sert. 

illud te rogare. 

ezcedCre, cess, cess (oMot). 

urbs, urbis, /. 

oppidum,* i, n. 

primum. 

prlmo.» 

causft. 

me& causd. 

timor, 5ri8, m. 

invitus. a, um. 

laetus, a, um. 



relYquum est, restat. 
sequitur.t 



To make this request of you. 

To leave =s go out o^ 

City, 

Town, 

First, 

At first. 

For the sake of. 

For my sake. 

Fear, 

Unwilling, 

Glad, joyful. 



{Lot,) He did it uninUing ; glad; Jayfid. 
(Eng.) He did it unvnUingly ; gladly; jcyfvtty. 



« The use of the perfect aubj. in this example instead of the imperf. win he 
ixplained in another place [418. (a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing the 
exercises. 

t AbaU tti, * he it far from rru? (as given in the earlier editions), belongs to the 
later poets and Appuleius. Instead of it we should use velim hoe abtit; or qtwd 
vroeul abeit^ inserted parenthetically. 

s '* Oppidum proprie infra urbem est ;*' but all cities and towns came to De 
(frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Crombie.) 

* Primo is sometimes used for ^Jlret ' but not primum for * at frtft^ C. 



^ 14. 84-88.] qxriif . 4^ 

Exercise 13. 

84. Religion warns (us) never to break our word. The boy 
strives to learn nothing. I first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your vnU for my sake. The Consuls publish-a- 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city. So great was 
the fear of all men, that'*' no one left the city. The Senate 
decreed that the Ck)nsuls should hold a levy. It remains that I 
should assist Balbus. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
was all over with the army. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 

^There were some who assisted Balbus. There were some 

who denied that virtue and vice were contrary 'to each other. It 
follows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary lo each other. 



§ 14. Quin after verbs of doubting, &c. 

85. (a) When ^ as not* with the infaUtive follows * *o ' or 
' such ' in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by * quin ' with 
the subjunctive. 

O* The sentence before quin is always negative, (An interrogativM 
sentence that expects the answer 'no/ is in effect a rugatioe sentence.) 

86. {1) 'But," 'hut that,' or 'that,' after verbs of doubting, 
dmiyingj restraining, &c., in negative sentences, must be trans- 
lated by quin, 

87. (c) Afte: negative sentences the participial nibstaniive governed by a pre* 

position (especially after the verbs mentioned in 86) should be trans* 
lated by quin, with etiij, 

88. (a) Cleanthes negat uUum esse cibum tam gravem, quin is 

die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food 
is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day and a 
night, 

(b) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli, 

It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful ie 
deceive than to be deceived, 

(c) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratricidam compellaret, She 

never saw him without calling him fratricide, 
Vix inhiberi potuit, quin saxa jac6ret, He couli 
scarcely be nrevented from throwing stones. 



19 nvm. [§14. 81>-.«3. 

. Vocabulary 14. [Of words, &c., followed by fum.] 

Not to doubt, no& dubitare. 

There is no doubt, non est dubium (it is not doubtful)* 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest quin. 

[ cannot refrain from, temperire mihi non possum. 

It cannot be denied, negari non potest. 

To leave nothing undone to, &c. nihil praetermittere quin. 

I am not ignorant, non ignoro. 

World, mundus, i, m. 

' Design, consilium, i, n. 

Sometimes, interdum. 

Exercise 14. 

90. Who doubts that virtue and vice are contrary to each other ? 
It cannot he denied that it is disgraceful to lie. Who doubts that 
the world was made by design ? 1 don't doubt that both you and 
Balbus lifted up your hands. He never sees Caesar without crying 
out that it is all over with the army. I left nothing undone to 
finish the business. / cannot hut help Balbus. It cannot be 
denied that Caius has had a prosperous voyage. I cannot refrain 
from leaving the city. No one is so good as not sometimes to sin. 

There were some who left the city. I am not ignorant, t&at 

Caius has lost the opportunity. 



91. Non possfimus, quin alii a nobis dissentiant, recusare, We 

cannot object to others dissenting/rowi us. 
Minimum abfuit (impers.) Octavianus quin periret, Ge- 
tavianus was very near perishing. (Or, But a little 
more, and Octavianus would have perished.) 

92. Vocabulary 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin,) 
Not to object, non recusare.b 

To be very near, to be within a 7 minimum abesse (to be used imper 

very little, 5 sonally). 

Not to be far from, haud multum abesse, or baud procul 

abesse (impersonally). 
To kill, interficCre, io, ftc, feet. 

Of iron, iron-hearted. ferreus, a, um. 

Children, Ub^ri (plur.). 



b From re and eauaa. 



$15.93-97.] 


QITOMIHirS. 


To loTe, 


amire, !▼, it 


A letter, 


literae (plur.). 


Truly, 


vere. 


The soul, 


animus, 1, m. 


The mind, 


mens, mentis,"/ 


Immortal, 


immortalis, is, e. 




Exercise 15. 



a 



93. He was vdthin a Utile of being killed. It cannot be denied 
(hat it is disgraceful to break one's word. It cannot be denied 
that duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. I am within a 
very little of being most miserable. No one is so iron-hearted as 
n»H to lave his own children. I cannot 5uf send you a letter 
daily. That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. I will not object to your banishing me. I will not 
object to your all leaving the city. It cannot be denied thai the 
rational-faculty should (debeo) command the heart. It cannot be 
that the mind is not immortal. ''^ 



r 



§ 15. Quominus. 

94. Verbs of hindering are generally followed by quominus. 
This 9110 mintit (by which the less) ssut eo mmu» {that the Ubb by U). 

95. With verbs of fearing, * that ' must be translated by, * ne ;' 
that not ' hy ' ut.' 

a) ' T%ai not may also be translated by *nt non,' which is stronger 
than ^lit: 

96. [C. XV.] After verbs of fearing^ the ^ng.fuiurt and the participial 
mbHantioe are translated by the jyresent or imperfect subjunctive with 
ut or ta, 

97. (a) Quid obstat quominus Caius sit beatus ? WJiat pre- 

vents Caius from being happy ? 

(Or, quid obstat Caio'^ quominus sit beatus ?) 



« AnimOf the breath of life, the vital principle (common to an living things^. 
Animi^af * the mnd^ the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, <&c., * the 
h eartJt Mens^ the intellectual faculty ; the rational faculty. Hence animus should 
be used for mind^ when it means disposition, spirit, &c. 

* With quid obstat (especially when theperson Is represented by a pron. of the 
firat or 9«cond person), the dat. is generally omitted. Uniess it be a pron., i: 



44 QVOMiNUd. [§ 15. 98-100. 

(b) { Vereor ne veniat, I fear that he will come. 
( Vereor ut veniat, I fear that he will not rome. 

98. {Eng.) What prevents Caius/rom bmng happy 1 

{Lot.) What prevents, &y wfuck Caius should betiu Itm happy?' 

99. VOCJIBULAKY 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed by <[womvnua,) 



To prevent, 


obstare, obstit, obstf t {dot.). 


To deier. 


deterr^re, deterru, deterrit 


To hinder, 


impedire, Ivi, itum. 


It is owing to Caius that. 


p^r Caium stat quominus, ^. 


To endure, 


sustinere, tinu, tent 


To fear. 


vereri, veritus ; timSre ; metuSre, mei 

tui.« 
nihil {indedinabU). 


Nothing, 


To obey. 


parere, ui itum ((2a/.)« 


To increase. 


augere, auz, auct, trana. ; eresc^re cr^v. 




cret, (intrana,)* 


By sea and land, 


terra marique. 



Exercise 16. 

[U quotidie or indies used o^ daily increase or decrease 7J 
100. What prevents us from doing this ? Nothing prevents 
you from doing this. Nothing deters a wise man from obeying 
the laws of virtue'. Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. I fear that I shall not endure such'"' labours. I fear that 
he iffUl not be able to endure such labours. I fear that I shall 
increase your labours. What prevents us from waging war by 
sea and land ? What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you ? Do not pretend to be mad.' It cannot be ^- 
nied that vice increases daily. It was awing to Caius thai we did 
not wage war by sea and land. 



will then stand as nom, to the next verb. After deter, &c., the ace. should be 
txpreaaed, unless it be a pronoun of the first or second person. 

• Timere, metuSre, verfiri, are all used for fear; but (1) if a reverential or 
humbUfear is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anximufear of 
a threatening evil, metuere, Metta is the fear of the mind arising from a con- 
dderation of circumstances and appearances : iimor, the fear that arises from 
the body ; from timidity. (See D. vSreri.) Vereor^ which expresses the least 
degree of actual /ear, should be used to express doubt or /car about the happen- 
mg of such an event, or the truth of such an opinion. Formidirej * to dread^' 
fllgraoi and laating fear. 



( 16, 17. 101* jl06.] intksrogativb worm. 4i 

VI. 

§ 16. Interrogative Sentences. 

101. Q,ue8tioii8 (when tnttrrogatioe p rono unM or adoerh§ are not nted) •■• 
generally aaked in Latin by interrogatlTe panicles. 

102. (a) iVe asks simply for infonnation. (b) Num expects 
he answer ' no :' (c) lumne, the answer * yes.* 

103. N8 is enelitie ; that is, always appended to a word, and written aa Its 
latttyllable. 

104. (a) Scribitng Caius ? Zr Caius writing ? 

\h) Num putas*. . .? Do you think f ( = you Jon't 

think, do you f) 
(c) Nonne putas . . ? Don't you think ^ ( = you Jo 

think, don't you ?) 
Quid ? nonn^ canis similis est lupo ? TTAol .^ Is not 

a(2c^ Uke a wolf ? 



§17. Interrogative Words, 

105. Tr%o^ (quis.) ^ou>^ (qut, abl. : with an adjective, 
quam.) How does it happen that ? (qui fit ut . . ? with subj.) 
.^ ( cur ( = cui rei). 
. ^^y ^ \ quare' ( = quH re). 
When? (quando?) (Quum is never interrogative.) 



Where, 

Whence, 

WhUher, 



ubi, ] f ibi, 

unde, > relatives to < inde, hinc, 
quo, ) ( eo (hue, illuc). 



Exercise 17, 



106. Have not the good, and wise been banished ? Are not 
virtue and vice contrary to each other ? Do men govern the 



f Quare {tDherefore) is only used when tfie cause is decidedly asked : when, 
that is, an anewer is required. Cur is used whether an answer is required >7 
not : hence it is the proper word in expoetulatory and objurgatory sentences 



46 OBFBNDSm^ Q1TESTI0NS. [§ 18. i07*ll<>. 

winds BAA seasons ? [No.] Shall we not all die ? Was not the 
world made by design ? Bo we not owe very much to our parents I 
Was it not owing to you that we did not leave the city ? Was 
not Caius within a very UiUe of being killed ?'* Were not the 
waves such**^ as you had never seen before ? Whence do you 
come ? (or, Where do you come yrom ?) Did all promise to help* 
you 1 [No.] Did he not promise unwillingly to finish the busi- 
ness ? Do we not all hope to live* a long while ? Has he not 
finished the business satisfactorily ?• There are some who*"* 
deny that Caius has finished the business. There were some 
who reviled me. 



§ 18. Dependent Questions. 

107. A dependerU question is one that is connected with a preceding woi^ 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent questions ./oOow and depend on such words as to oak, 
doubtf knouDt or not knoWf examiruy try, Ac, 

109. (a) (b) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be in 
the subjunctive mood. 

110. In English, dependent questions are asked hy whether ; or by tnter- 
rogatvotpronovne and adverha, 

HI. Since what and who are also relatvoeef but the relative is in Latin a 
different pronoun, care must be talcen to use quie, quid, (not gui^ quod^' 
in dependent questions. 

112. [C. XVI.] 0:5^ WJiOy tehat, which, are often dependent 

interrogatives, especially after verbs of asking, 
knowing, doubting, &c. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
accueoHve to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusative sentence must be in the sub 
«nctive mood. 

115. (a) Dubito, num' id tibi suadere debeam, 2 ioubt whethei 

I ought to give you that advice. 



t Obe, In a dependent sentence, num is * whether,^ and does no* Pftc^ssarii^ 
Imply that vhe answer < no' is expected. If, however, the answer *ns* ^t ex 
^ted, imm should be used, not im. 



( 19. 116-119.] DOUBLE QUESTIONS, 4* 

(h) Qucesieras ex nie„nenn6 putarem, &c., You ha in* 

quired of me whether I did not think, &c. 
(c) Quis ea ? — ^Nescio, quia aia. 

116. VOCABULAEY 17. 

To inqtiiie, quaerSre, quetfr, qaaeait. 

Of (after inquire), ex (with abUU.), 

To say, dlcSre, diz, diet. 

Well = rightly, recte. 

Dog, canis, is, com. gend, 

like, similiB, is, e (dai.), 

MVoUt liipus, i, m, 

I don*t know whether, I almost > hand scio an, or nescio an (itUh 4w«- 

think, I am not sure that— not, i jnmd,). 
Dishonourably. turpiter. 

Exerciae 18. 

117. Where do you come from ? I will ask him where he 
comes from. Ought I to do this ? I doubt whether I ought to dc 
this. He asked whether a dog was not very like a wolf. 1 
donH know whether he has not said well. He aaid that he did 
mrf* know.^> Balbus has not come, aafar aa I know.^^ Is it not 
better to die than to live dishonourably ? I will leave nothing im- 
done to finish ^^ the business to your aatiaf action.' I will ask (him) 
how great the waves were. Who does not know how delightful 
It IS to be praised by the good ? I will inquire of Balbus how 
many there were. There are some who**' have incwired oi 
Balbus. 

- — -f- 

§ 19. Double Queaiiona, TJae of^ an ' in aingle queationa. 

118. (a) (h) In double questions ^whether' is to be translated 

by utrunif num, or the appended ne; * or ' by an. 

Num in direct questions is only to be used when the answer *no' is 
expected. 

119. (c) (d) (c) But in dependent questions 'whether' is 
often untranslated, and * or ' translated by an, anne, or the ap. 
pended ne. 



45 pOtTBLE QUESTIONS. [§ 19. 120-12^ 

^^- (/) ^n is often found before single questions, but this was at least 
n3t a common practice with Cicero, Ae^ When an is so used, there is 
always an ellipse of the other possibility^ which may generally be sup- 
plied without difficulty. 

(a) The supposition involved in the question is often obviously absurd g 
so that assent is really demanded to the suppressed alternative. The 
force of such a question may often be given in English by * then* 

(fi) This use of *an* is often found in replies; between which and the 
preceding statement an expression of assent or dissent must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in haud sctOf 
or nesdo an ; dubito an ; incertum est an ; qutero an ; consulo an ifonrsx" 
tan (fors sit an), tfrc. {Hartungt Partikellehre, ii. 190.) 

f;^ * Or ' in questions is to be translated by an or ne ; never by aut in a 
proper double question s when, that is, one question is to be answered ia 
the affirmative, the other in the negative. 

121. (a) Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? h that your 

fault or ours ? 
{h) Permultum interest, utrum perturbatione aliqud. animi 

an consulto et bogitato fiat injuria, It makes a very 

great difference, whether an injury is done from 

some perturbation of mind, or deliberately and pur^ 

posely, 
(t) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum, 

Whether the number of the stars is even or odd^ u 

uncertain. 
((2) Quaeritur unusne pit mundus an plures, It is a ques* 

tion whether there is one world or more. 

(e) Servi liberine sint quid refert ? What does it signify 

whether they are slaves ox free ? 

(f) An*^ turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) ? Is (passion^ 

ateness) useful even then ? [Is it not then preju- 
dicial ?] 

122. Vocabulary 18. 

It makes a very great difference, permultum interest. 
What difference is there ? what > 
dlfierence does It make? ( quid interest? 



* In the following passage tue suppressed alternative is so obvious, that toe 
inlght introduce the question by *or* Cur misereare potius quam feraa opem, 
SI id facere possis7 an sine misericordiS liberales esse ncn possumus? Hliy 
tfunUd you pUy^ rathtr than assist them if you can? Or, t» it impossibttfor us to 
h€ Uberal without pih/ing ? 



§20. 123, 124.] MAY, might; can, could. 49 

Tliere is no difierence, nihil interest. 

Beasts (in their wild state), f^rse. 

To drink, bibCre, bib, bibit 

Wine, Tinum, i, n. 

Water, aqua, e, /. 

Death, mors, mortis,/. 

Sleep, somnus, i, m. 

Beginning, initium, i, n. 

Another ss a second, one more, alter, altera, alteram, Oen, altenos, Ac 

Or not (ofien without a verb, as) ^ „^^ ^ ^„„o^ ^„^,y ^ ^^j^ 

the second member of a dou- > ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ,«««««•. 

ble question), J 

Exercise 19. 

123. What difference does it make whether you drink wine or 
water ? Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
b uncertain. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
oeasts ? Is death an etemah sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. Whether the Romans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 



§ 20. How to translate may, might ; can, could, &c., when thep 
are ^principal verbs. 

124. May ; perf. Might (permission). Licet,** it ispemuUed. 



b By fuene the questions are joined copulatively, by an nan advertoHvdy. In 
neene therefore the question is made« as it were, one; and no opinion of the 
speaker's is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In an non the notions 
are opposed to each other, either aimpli/f or so that it is implied that the one is 
mare probable than the other {Ha7id),—The verb is more frequently repeated 
with necne than with annon: the only instance of necne In a direct question Is 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 18. Stmt fuec hia verbOf necne? (K.) Necne generally occurs in 
dependent questions. 

e jEtcmua^ without beginning or end, * eternal.' Sempitemus is 'eter- 
Mating* ^perpetual;* * eternal* in a looser sense, without reference to an 
eternity without either beginning or end. SempUemua is therefore the right 
word here. 

d Licet, it ie pemUttedy or lawful^ by human law (positive, customary, or 
tnuUtional) : fas est, it it permitted by dMne law (inchuUng the law ol 

3 



ftO MAY, might; can, could. [§20. 125^ ]2(\ 

Pees, {mihi) ire licet, I may go » 

(tiin) ire licet, thou mayesi go, 
&c. 
Perf. {mihi) ire licuit, I might have gone, 

{Uhi) ire licuit, thou mightest have gone, 
&c. 

125. Can ; perf. Cottld (power, possibility). Possum,* ami 
am able* 

Pees, (ego) facere possum, lean do it, 

(tu) facere potes, thou canst do it, 
&c. 
Perf. (ego) facere potui, / could have done it, 

(tu) facere potuisti, thou couldst have done tl. 
&c. 

126. Ought; suovld {duty, prapriety), j ^^'.'^^^^ 

Pbbs. (me) facere oportet^ \ ^ ^J^^ ^ ^^ I (ego) facere debeo. 
( (it) ) 

(te) facere oportet < , . v c (^^) ^^c®re debes. 

( to do (it) ) 



conaeUnce): concessum est, U is permitted^ comprehends both as a generat 
expression. 

* Ory queo : cannot^ nequeo (Inf. quirej nequirey like eo). Possum relates to 
the ability of the doer ; queo to the feasibility (to him) of the Vivag to be done. 
Possum^ I can do it, if no external hinderances occur : queo , / can do it, becauas 
there are no external hinderances, sufficient to prevent me ; lamina condition 
to do it. This is expressed by saying that possum denotes subjective, queo objec- 
tive possibility : or (in DoderUin^s words) possum quantitaiivey queo qualitativi 
possibility. PSderlein observes : " The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sal- 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo, but (like quis- 
quam and uUus) only in negative propositions : that is, only in such as actually 
contain a negation, or at least are of a negative character." 

f Necesse est, expresses necessity; oportet, duty or propriety ; opus est, advisa- 
bleness. Debeo is the corresponding personal form to oportet, as indigeo to optu 
sst, Oportet expresses the moral claim ; debeo, the moral obligation of a pat' 
ticiUar person to satisfy that claim. Debere is generally supposed to be de-habere, 
*to have/rom' a person, and therefore to otoe it to him. Ddderlelo is inclined 
10 refer it with dtbilis, to Ha, SeCa, to i 

9 Or, I should do iU\ ) 

ThauahmUdtfJoiitj. s'^' 



J 20. 127-182.] MAY, might; can, could. 5J 

(te) facere oportuit | ^^^^^(2) \ ('»> ^'^'^ ^'^^'^- 
(a) Or, with the subjunctive governed by ' irf ' omitted ; 
{ego) faciam oportet,^ / ought to do (it). 
(tu) facias oportet, thou oughtest to do (it). 

128. 0^ May, ndghl^ ; can, could ; should^ &c., when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxxtiary but principal verbs ; 

'and must be translated by the proper tenses of Kcet, possum^ 
oportet, or debeo, &c. 

129. May, might, are often used of events the poasibiUty of 
which is granted by the speaker. May or might is then equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know. 

C may happen, Mt is to be trans- 

(a) When * may ' = } may possibly, > lated hy fieri 

(^ may/or anything I know, j potest ut 

{Fieri potest ut fallar, I may be deceived.) 

130. The perf. infin. after a past tense of a verb expressing 
duty, possibility, permission, &c., is generally to be translated by 
the pres. infinitive. 

That is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing duJty^ 
Ac, and the pre; infin. marks the time rdativdy to that verb. If it is 
meant, that the action should ftaoe been completed before the time spoken 
o^ the perf. infin. must be used. 

131. [C. XVII.] Oir'Jlfay,* ^might,^ sometimes mean < can,' 

< could,' and must be translated by possum. 
[C. XVIII.] Oir The perf. infin. must be translated by the 

present infin. after might, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represented as over before the time 

to which might, could, &c., refer. 
When the infin. perfect follows < ought,' ' ought ' is the perfect. 

132. Vocabulary 19. 

To be the slave o^ servtre, servivi, servitum {dot.). 

To spend, or lead, a life, agCre, Bg, act. 



h Legem brevem esse oportet, A law ought to be short. 
Me ipsum amea oportet, non mea, You ought to love me, not merdy ihmgB 
heUmgingtome. 



5*2 APPOSITION. [§ ^l • 1 38-135 

Virtuous, honorablei honestus, a, um. 

Chaste, castus, a, um. 
Moral, sanctus, a, um. 

To shed one's blood, profundSro, f&d, f&s. 
For ss in behalf of, pro (governs abUU.). 

Country = country of one's birth, )^^jjj^ ^^ ^ 

or citizenship, > * * 

To snatch away, take away, eripSre, erlpu, erept. 

To take away a man's life, vitam alicui i etrpSre. 

Exercise 20 

[N. B. A parenthetical *ihen* in an interrogative sentence is used to 
indicate that 'an' is to be used.] 

133. May a man be-the-slave-of glory ? [No.] Ought we 
not to have obeyed the laws of our country ? Wliat ought I to 
have done ? I asked what I ought^ to have done ? No man 
may take away another's life. It cannot be denied, that he has 
led a very moral' life. Ought he not to have shed his blood for 
his country ? There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 
ful' life. Ought' we (then) to be the slaves of glory ? Ought' 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? It was owing to you 
.that"' my life was not taken away by Caius. 



K 



VII. 
^ 21. Apposition, 



134. When to a substantive or personal pronoun there Is added a sub. 
stantive (without a prt^xwtfion) explaining or describing it, the latter is 
said to be placed in appontion to the former. * Alexander the oonqturor 
of Persia.' 

135. A noun in appoaition may be turned into the predieaU (nom. qfler the 
verb) of a relative sentence. 

136. (a) A substantive in apposition must agree in case with 
tho substantive o/'w^c^ it is spoken. 



1 Obs. The person/rom wfum, is put in the dot. This dot, may be explained 
thus : it is the person towarda or against whom the action of snatching away 
life is directed. 

k The pbtpeif, must here be-used, for the imperfeet would fix the duty to iht 



(&) \ 



$21. 137-142.] APPOSITION. 53 

137. (b) If the substantiye of which it is spoken be feminuUf the /em. 
Jbrm should be chosen for tlie substantive in appotUioa, wheneref 

there is one. 

138. (c) If the principal word be the name of a Unon^^ with 
urhs or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene- 
rally agrees with the apposUUm instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is the ryU^ 
though a rule that is not always observed.) 

139. (eO The English 'm/ * uikeK^* ^far^ standing with a noun, are often 
omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in ^^poniibfi. 

140. (-En^.) The city of Rome. The island of Cyprus. 
\ljalt,) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141. (a) Alexander victor tot regum atque populorum, Alex- 

ander the conqueror of so many kings and nations. 
'Usus magister egregius, Experience an admirable- 
teacher. * 
Philosophia magistra morum, Philosophy the teacher 
of morals. 
(c) Volsinii, oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, totum 
concrematum est fulmine, Volsinii^ the most wealthy 
toum of the Tuscans, was entirely destroyed (burnt) 
by lightning, 
{d) .^Sdem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 
cavit, He dedicated as dictator the temple of SahtSf 
which he had vowed when consul. 

142. VOCABULAET 20. 

cXpSre, io, c6p, capt. 
rex, rSgis, m. 
philosophia, s, /. 
inventor, 5ris ; inventrix, icis. 
magister, tri ; magistra, s. 
mSres, um, m. 

. discipllna, ae, /. 
frugalitas, atis, /. 
genitor, litis ; genitrix, Icis. 
Athdnae, arum, /. 
doctrina, e, /. 
effector, oris ; effectrix, Icis. 



To take. 

King, 

Philosophy, 

Inventor, 

Teacher, 

Manners, morals, character, 

Discipline, 

Frugality, 

Parent, 

Athens, 

Branch-of-leaming, 

Maker, causer. 



1 The name of a people often stands with the substantive civUag, in apposi- 
doa to it in the singular; ^Carmonenses, qiuB est longs firmissima totius pro- * 
flttcis cento*.' Cees. BeU. Civ. ii. 19. 



ft4 NOMINATIVE AFTER THE VERB. [§22. 143-145 

Wisdom, saplentia, bb,/. 

Happy, beatus, a, urn. 

An old man, sSnex, senis, G, plur, senum 

To wish, desire, be willing, velle, v»lu, 

To blot out, efface, destroy utterly, delgre, delev, deldt 

Treaty, foedus, Cris, n. 

To renew, rCnovare, av, it. 

Exercise 21. 

143. ApiolsB, a town of the Latins (Latzni), was taken by king 
Tarquinius. Philosophy was the inventor' of laws, the teacher' 
of morals and discipline. Frugality is the parent^ of virtues. It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 
Caius used to call" Athens the inventor" of all branches-of- 
learning. It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the 
maker of a happy life. I*do not desire the same things as an old 
man, that I desired when a boy (p. 14. 15, h)» I have left nothing 
undone to finish*® the business to your satisfaction. It was 
owing to you«* that the city of Rome was not destroyed by fire. 
The treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavinium" has been 
renewed. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities 
of Rome and Lavinium ? Ought not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium to have been renewed ? 



§ 22. Nominative after the verb, — Attraction of the predicate. 

144. (a) If the verb esse, &c. standing after a verb that is 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. (h) After a verb of wishing, &c.p the accusative of the 
pronoun is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it means 
the same person as the nojjf . of the principal verb. 

I4t). (b) If the ace. is omitted before the infin., the noun or parti, 
eiple with the infinitive is attracted into the nom, case. 



» O" * Wovkl* or *w^ to* may be considered as signs of the hnptrfid 
(Dlcebat, wofvUd say ; used to say.) n pluraL 

• Inter Romam Laviniumque urbes. 
V fiVttdu et dcsideriu 



§22. 147-15(1.] NOMIKATIVE AFTER THE VERB. 55 

147. (c) After verbs of declaring, &c.< the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is sometimes, but less commonly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the infin. 
after a verb of declaring, &c., the adjective or participle is gene- 
rally attracted into the nominative ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the fvi, in rus, esse being omitted. 

149. (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, / am accustomed to he (1 

c-an be) at leisure. 
(h) Vult \ "' ^^Prindpem, ) jj^ ^j^ ^ j^ ^^ ^^ 
C esse pnnceps, ) 

(c) Ait ) 6 P» ' i He says that he is ready. 

I esse* paraius,^ ) 

Facturos"^ pollicentur, They promise to do it. 

150. Vocabulary 21. (Of Apposition^ Verbs. ^) 

To become, to be made, fiSri, factns. 

To turn out, evadere, evas, evas. 

To be named = appointed, nominari, nominatiu. 

Tc be elected or chosen, ebgi, electus. 

To be made (of an appointment > ^^^^j ^^^^^^ 

to an office), ) 

To be born, nasci, natus. 

To be considered, or held, habSri, habitus. 

To seem, appear, vidfiri, visus.^ 

To be rendered, reddi, reddxtus. 

An orator, orator, Oris, m. 



4 Sentiendi et d^darandi. 

r Cicero is fond of inserting 86 after telle, 

• In Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after /o/eri, dicere^ opinari, 
and similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

t Bentley says : * ait esse paratum * " ne Latinum quidem est ;" which, how- 
ever, Kriiger thinks is too much to say. 

« But the participle of the fut. ace. standing (with the omission of esse) for the 
fut. infin. is sometimes aUracted^ especially in poetry. * VUura et quamvis 
nunquam speraret Ulixen.* Propert. ii. 7. 45.* * Venturaqae rauco | Ore mina- 
tur hiems. Stat. Theb. i. 347. So with other predicates. * Rctulit Ajax | Ease 
Jovis pnmepoa.^ * Acceptum refero versibus, esse nocena.* * SensU medlos de- 
lapsus in hostes,' <&c. ^.) 

* By appoaition-verha are meant the verbs that make no complete ptedicate; 
but require a noun after them, which is rather in apposition to the subject {tki 
nam. to verb) than governed by the verb. 

"* Tb appear must be translated by videri, when it means to seems by app€f 
nrCf when it means to come into sight ; to l^e seen ; to be evident. 



50 DATIVE AFTEB ESSE. [§23. 151, 152 

A poet, poeta, e, m. 

To be wont, or accustomed, siilere, solitus sum. '' 

To desire, cupSre, cupiv, cupit. 

To have rather, malle, malu, 

Rich, dives, divitis. 

To begin, coepisse ; incipSre, c§p, cept.' 

Troublesome, molestus, a, um (with dot.). 

To cease, leave oft^ desinSre, desii, desit 

Timid, timidus, a, um. 

To go on, continue, pergere, perrez, perrect. 

By accident, casu. 

Exercise 22. 

151. I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. I begin to 
be troublesome to you. Cease to be timid. There is no douU 
that the boy will turn out an orator. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. No one is bom rich. No CMie becomes 
good by accident'. Noma Pompilius was made king. /( was 
mping to you that^^ I was not made king. He promises to perform* 
the business {omit esse). No one can be happy without virtue. 
There is no doubt, that no ma,n can be happy without virtue. I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one). Many persons can- 
not turn out orators. A poet is born, not made. Was the world 
made by accident or by design ? 



NL § 23, Dative after esse. 

152. (a. h. c. d.) When esse, &c., having the sanje subject as 
the principal verb, follows a verb that governs the dative, if the 



« Ccepi has only the tenses derived from the ptrf, Caepttu eat is used fof 
its per/, before pass, infinitites.^ So dtdtxta est (ceased), ^though more rarely. 
(Zumpt.) When he add s that the perf.y phtper/.^ and/u/. perf, have respectively 
the meanings of the pre*., imperf,^ and simple future, I believe him to be mi». 
taken, for : (1) In many passages coepi has certainly the meaning of the perf. 
(2) In many more, I think in all, the Latin idiom requires one of the perfect, 
where toe should use one of the imperfect tenses. Ccepi is regularly joined only 
with the infai. : incipio with (iri/in. or) a noun (as its subject or object) : and 
mgpi dwells more on the adion begun ; incepi gives more prominence to thfl 
Ugimimg that is made, and is altogether more emphatic (D.) 
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accus. pron. is omitted, the noun after e8se either remains in the 
Accus. or is (more cammonly) attracted into the dative J 

153. (a) Expedit bonas esse vobis, It is expedient for you to be 

good women. 
(h) Licet esse heaUs, They may he happy (if they please). 

(c) Medios esse non licet. We may not be neutral. 

(d) Mihi negUgenti esse non Hcet,' I may not he negligent. 

154. Vocabulary 22. 

(Verbs in the third person governing the dat», and often uMd with a 
sentence as their aubject,) 

It is permitted, licet. 

I have leisure, vacat mlhi (but dot, of pronaim gener- 

ally omitted when the person It 
known). 

It is given, iatur, datum est. 

It is expedient, expCdit. 

It is profitable, prOdest, profiiit, Ac. 

It is injurious, hurtful, ntfcet. 

Negligent, negligens, tis. 

Neutral, medius, a, um. 

Luxurious, luxuriSsus,' a, um. 

Exercise 23. 

155. Let us be permitted^ to be miserable. Let us be per- 
mitted to be neutral. There is no doubt that no man may be neu- 
tral, it is injurious to be negligent. There is no doubt that it 
is expedient for all to be good. Many persons doubt what is ex- 
pedient for them. It is not given to all to be wise. It is expe- 
dient for no man to be luxurious. I have no leisure to be luxu- 
rious. It cannot be denied that few have leisure to be luxurious. 
There is no doubt that it is profitable to all to spend a virtuous' 
life. There is no doubt that a wise man would rather be-in-good- 
health^ than be rich. There is no doubt that no one becomes 
good by chance. Had you rather be rich, or be-in-good-health 1 



y The gm. and ahlat are never attracted in this way. We may not say : 
' Interest Cieeranis esse eioqumtU .•* * damnor a nolente esse bono,^ (K.) 
■ * Per quam non licet cMe TugUgmtem* (sc. mihi). (Catull.) 

• Ar^jectives in dstUt (u)/en/t£*, iduM, denote being full of what the root e» 
piesses. 

• Let-it-be-permitted to us. 
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I asked him whether he had rather he-in-good-health or be wise 
You ought not to have Jcen"' neutral. 



VIII. 

§ 24. The Genitive. 

156. (a) The Romans oflen used a dependent genitive where 
IK use prepositions ; in^for^ withy &c. 

157. Almost every substantive that depends so closely on another as to 
form almost ont notion, with it, may in Latin be expressed by the geni- 
twty no matter what preposition we should use in English. 

158. TYkQ genitive is joined attribtUively to its substantive, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by an adjective^ another for want of an adjective would express 
by the genitive case. Hence — 

159. (6) Where ire use the ^ent^ire or the preposition *of* with a substantive, 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agree- 
ing with it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, with 
% genitive governed by it. 

(a) These adjectives are indefinite numerala and demonatrative pronouns. 

They are only used as quasi-8tibstantive» (governing the gen.) in the 

nom. and ace, singular. 
(/?) The following are peculiar phrases: id temporis, at that time: id 

statis, of that age : quid iBtatis ? of what age ? 

161. (a) Gratia henejkii,^ Gratitude for a kindness. Mu- 

Uerum Sahinarum injuriae. The wrongs done to 
the Sabine women. Luctus Jilii, Grief for Am 
son. Suarum rerum fiducia, Confidence in his 
own affairs. Pyrrhi regis helium, The war with 
kij^ Pyrrhus. 
(b) Res aliencBy The affairs of others (or, Other people's 
affairs). Causa regia, The royal cause; or, The 



• * The genitive is oubjective, when it denotes that which does something, 
or to which something belongs : it is objective^ when it denotes that which if 
<he object of the feeling or action spoken of. The objective genitive uauaUy foi- 
bws the noun on which it depends.' (Z.) 



524. 162.] 
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king's cause, Timor externus, Fear from wilkotU ; 
fear of foreign enemies, 
(c) Quantum voluptatis, How much pleasure. Aliquid 
temporis, Same time. Nimium temporis, Too 
much time. Multum boni, Muchgood. Plus boni, 
More good. Quid novi ? (what of new ? ss) 
What new thing ? wJuU news 7 
(Obs. Boniy malt, novi, falsi, are used as substanixoes after 
ihese neuters.) 



162. Vocabulary 23. 




Gratitude, 


graUa, ©,/. 


Benefit, &Your, 


beneficium, i, n. 


Weight, burden, 


tfnus, Sris, n. 


Heavy, 


gravis, is, e. 


Light, 


tevis, is, e. 


Flight, escape from. 


fuga, »,/. 


Labour, 


labor. Oris, m. 


Remedy, 


remedium, i, n. 


Anger, * 


ira,«,/. 


To^o verpower, (by a violent emo- ^ ^^.^^^ ^^^^ ^, ^^^^ ^ ^,^^ 


Care, 


curs, B,/. 


Not one's own ; of others, 


alienus, a, urn. 


Affair, 


res, rei,/. 


Difficult, 


difficills,is,e. 


SUver, 


argentum, i, n. 


Gold, 


aurum, i, n. 


Nature, 


renim natura.^ 


Of Abdera, 


Abderites.* 


Advantage s= profit, gain, 


emolumentum, i, n. 


To receive or gain advantage, 


emolumentum capSre ; cap, capt. 


Replies; says he. 


( inquit (always following a word or two 
c of the reply). 


Compassion, pity. 


misericordia, le,/ 


Poor, 


pauper, pauperis. 


What, 


quid. 


Too much, 


nimium. 


More, 


plus.r 



* Names firom one's natiet town end in Enbis ; Anus (from towns in a, cb) ; 
bius with I (from towns in to, turn) ; as, 0» utis (from towns in urn). From 
Greek nouns the adjectives generally end in iua (often with some change of 
root) ; also in Uea^ ftta, istea; and in anu from a. Those from towns of Cheek 
trigint but not in Greece, usually end in tnue. (Z.) 

1 PlvMy plurie, only in the sing, Plur. pluresj plural Q. plurkm^ dkc. 
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How mnei^ quantum. 

Much^ multum. 

Nothing, nihil (indecl. neut Mi&tf.). 

No time, nihil temptfris. 

Exercise 24. 

163. Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] Is not 
death an escape from labours ? -There is no escape from death. 
Are there not many remedies against anger ? Good men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. The care ol 
other people's affairs is difficult^. We all lose too much time. 
Is there more silver or gold in nature ? It was owing to you** 
that I did not keep my promises. We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things^ courageously. It cannot be de- 
nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 
Antisthenes was asked what advantage he had received from (ear) 
philosophy. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, * To be able/* says he, * to converse 
with myself.'** How much time do we all lose ! It cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time. There were some'** who 
last much time. 



t 



( 25. The Genitive continued. (Partitives. Genitivus Qualitatis.^* 

164. A partitive adjective is one that expresses wome individuals consid- 
ered as partt of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore, such as rtfttch, every^ eacfiy both^ 
mmuy Ac, with ordinal numerals, campaTatioeaf and miperlativea. 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive,^ 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of the 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meant, 

167. (6) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a country of which the 
person is one inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with man 
understood. 

168. (c) Also when a superlative^ or soluSy dec, governs a gen.^ 



t Utpossim. 

k Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning /ram, oiU ^ 
ipM^flt (e, Inter, de), Instead of by the genitive. 
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and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the 
partitive agrees in gender, not with the gen., but with the other 
substantive. 

169. (d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing with U, and 

deicrihing a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used aJUributivdy or predieativdys as an adjectlYe, that i% 
to the substantive, or after the verb to he,) 
If the description be merely nvmcriad^ the genltlTC only can be vned. 

170. {e) Opus est' {there is need) is followed by an ahladve of 
what is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dative. 

171. if) After opu9 est^ an English substantive is often translated by apa«< 
site partimpU, 

172. {g) But the thing needed is often the ncm. to the verb sum , 
or the ace, before esse. 

|;;^*In fhis constniction the verb «iimwill agree, of coiTse, with 
itsnoTii. 

In the former, it is always in the third ptrton sing. \ optu being itt 
real nom. 

173. (Eng.) ( I have need of food. 

{Lot.) J (1) There is a business to me with food {abl. without prep,) 

larCZS \ ^°°^ " * business to me. 

I These things are a business to me. 
The Kcand construction is preferred with neater pronouns and ad 
jectives. (Z.) 

174. How many are there of you ? =2 how many are you 7 
There are very many qfyou^ =r you are very many. 
Few of irhmn there are, =r who are few. 

When *of' withn demonetrative or relative pronoun follows a plu- 
rdl nvmera* or superlative^ the numeral often expresses aR who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the same caee in spifee of * of \k 

175. [C. XIX.] i;^ ' Of you,* * qf iw,* are not to be translated after hme many^ 
or other numerals^ when the whole party are spoken of. 



i Opus est {it i» a task or luairuas). Grotefend, comparing the Greek Ipyu^ 
iori Ttvos, thinks that the ablative originally expressed the means by which the 

isiness Is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construc- 
tions, come to have nearly the meanlngof to fre necestary or required: and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the ablative 
prevailed. PlauJtus uses even the accusative, as if i^ were the objed required) 
the gen. is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the abl, from that being the usual case after verbs oi needing, or reqyxring, 

k Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expresses mor§t 
or 7W more, than the numeral. 
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Wlien of ttf, ofyou^ are omitted, the verb will h^otlXie first and aa 
and pars, respectively. 

176. (a) Uter vestrum ? Which of you ? Alter consuluni, 

One of the consuls. Graecorum oratorum prcBStann 

tissimuSy The best of the Grecian orators, 
(h) Plato totius Grcecue doctissimus, Plato the most learned 

man of all Greece. 
(c) Hordeum est frugum mollissimumy Barley is the softeH 

species of com. 
(d\ \ ^^' summo ingenio,'^ A man of the greatest ability. 
C Vir exceUentis ingenii, A man of distinguished ability* 
Ingentis magnitudmis serpens, A serpent of immense 

size. 
^ Classis septuaginta navium, A fleet of seventy ships. 

(e) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute 

man. Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there 

of words ? 
(/) Properai'j"" opus est, It is necessary to make haste, 
(g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus sunt^ 

Of some things we have need of a great many 

examples. 

177. Vocabulary 24. 

Which (of two) uter, utra, utnim ; g. utrlus. 

Each (do.), uterque ; g. utriusque. 

Anoiner; one (of two things), a > ^^^^ ^^ altenim; g. alte-ius. 
second ; one more, ) 



1 According to the German grammarians, the gen. denotes a permanfint^ the 
ahl a temporary state. Grotefend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent quality, penetratihg the whole being, and making the thing 
what it is : whereas the ahl. is used of any part or appendage of the thing spo- 
ken of, and only so far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
over, may be accidental and temporary. To establish this he quotes : " Murena 
tnediocsn. ingenio^ sed magno studio rerum veterum, multa mdustrits et magni 
labofis fuit." * Murena showed but moderate talents, though a great zeal for 
antiquarian pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance constituted his char- 
(Kter.* Why not as well or better, * He showed great industry and persever- 
ance; but his mind was {essentially^ and, permanently) one of little power, 
though with a great fondness for antiquity?' Was his ingemum (the in-born 
power of his mind) a less permaneTit quality than his industria? Zumpt says : 
' With MM, Cicero seems to j)refer the abV 

^ Proptrare U used of a praisewarihy haste for the attainment of a purpose i 
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Of Miletus, Milesius (162, e). 

Greek, Gnecus, 1, m, 

Roman, Romanua, i, m. 

To predict, foretell, praedicCre, diz, diet. 

EoUpse, defectio, Onls,/ 

Sun, Bol, 85U8, m. 

Body, corpus, corptfris, n. 

Food, meat, cibus, i, m. 

Drinking, drink. polio, Onis, /. 

Serpent, serpens, entis, eooLgetuL 

Immense, Ingens, ingentis. 

Size, magnitudo, inis,/. 

Lemnos, Lemnos," i,/. 

To find, discover, inyenlre, v6n, vent i lepeiDre. npSTj 

repert.» 
Custom, consuetudo, inIs,/. 

Nature (i. e. a man's nature), natura, le,/. 
Money, (often argentum, i, n. silver). 

To draw away, avttcare, iv, at. 

Connection, conjunccio, Cnis,/. 

Honour (i.e. probity, trustworthi- > ^ j^jg^ ^»y. 
ness), J 

( making haste, ^ properato. 
TJure 18 need qf< deliberation, > consulto. 

( prompt execution, ) mature facto. 

Exercise 25. 

178. One of them was a Greek, the other a Roman. Thales' 
of Miletus was the first of the Greeks who' predicted an eclipse 
of the sun. I did the same when (139) consul. He says (aif) 



festinare = to be in a hurry. An adj. properus was formed from pn, JbrUi^ 
forwards^ as inferus, exterus, from (kdr prepositions. (D.) 

n Greek nouns in 09 of the tecond decl. are declined like Latin nouns of the 
2d, but have ace. on or um. 

o < InveniOy properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion oi 
to find: reperiOf like to find out and tocUscover, implies that the thing found was 
before hid, and was sought for with pains.' (D.). CrombU observes that mve- 
nire is the proper word for ths faculty itself; when we talk, that is, of the power 
of discovering generally, without adding what; 1. e. without an oecusaiiM after 
it. He quotes from Cicero, * vlgSre, sapere, invenire, meminisse,' a passage 
which plainly proves that invenire does not exclude the notion of searching^ 
though it does not {Ukereperire) necessarily imply it 

P Thales, 5ti8. 

4 Fari is to talk • use artieidate speech : loqui, to speak or talk (opposed to 
tacWre, to be silent) ; dicere is to say, the transitive form of loqui. As dtetin- 
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that there is no occasion for making-haste. The hody has neec 
of much food. Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of*' Lemnos ? It cannot he doubted that he is a man of 
no honour. What need have we of your authority ? It cannot 
be denied that the body has need of meat and drink. (We) 
have need of deliberation. It cannot be denied that we have 
need of deliberation. Is not custom a second nature ? Verres 
used to say** that he had need of many things. How much money 
have you need of ? I left nothing undone to" draw-away Pom- 
pey from his connection with Caesar (156). How many are there 
rfyou ?^ I will ask how many there are of them. 



179. The tap of the 

mountain, 
N. summus mons, 
G. summi mentis, 
&c. 



The middle of the The rest of the 

way. work, 

media via, reliquum opus, • 

mediae vise, reliqui operis, 

dec. dec. 

So, iM, quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oak ; universa 
Graecia, the whole of Greece : sapientia prima, the beginning of 
wisdom : extremus liber,' the end of the book, dec. 

Some English substantives relative to poeitum, are often translated 
into Latin, by adjedivea agreeing with their sabstantlvea. Such are, 
endy middle, whole, top, &c. 

These adjectives generally stand before their substantives." 



guiahed from loqid, dicere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqui 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation, ^s distinguished from 
ajoy dicere is to speak for the information oi the hearers, ajo expressing the a»- 
urtion of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo is Jaay =: J/uMeri, 
affirm, maintain (but somewhat weaker than these words). Inquit (which Dd- 
derlein derives from injJcU, throws-in) is used to introduce the words of an* 
other, and also the o&;ec^um« which we suppose another to make. (Bentley ) If 
Is also used in a vehement re-assertion (' one, one Isat^). 

r Tlie adjective so used does not distinguish its substantive from o^^ things 
of .the same kind, but a part of itself from another part. Thus summu^ mons 
is the mountain where it is highest r not, the highest of a number of mountains. 

■Not, however, always, e. g. * sapientia prima* {Hor.), and, *ln hac insolft 
•xiremA est fons aquie dulcis,' Ac. (Cie. Verr. 4. 118.) 
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180. y OCABULABT 25« 
Tlie Alps, 

Cold, 

Snow, 

To melt, 

To count, reckon, 

Out o^ 

A thousand. 

To survive. 

Three hundred, 

To swear. 

Moon, 

Lowest, 

Planet, 

Master := ' master of a house,' 

* owner of any property,* 

as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Black, 
White, 
• Some — others, 
Only, 

Chameleon, 
To nourish, support, 
River, 
Neithex^— nor. 



Alpes, ium,/. 

frigils, dris, n. 

nix, nivis, /. 

liquescere, lien, — 

ntimerire, ftv, It. 

ex {ablat.). 

mille Winded, in sing. In plur, i 
ium, i0U9,t Ac.) 

Buperesse, superfoi {dai,). 

trScenti, », a. 

jurare, iv, it. 

luna, SB, /. 

inf imus, a, um. 

planeta, or es, ae, m. 
^ dominus, i, m, ; kenu, t, m. is a i 
> only in relation to his tavanit <n 
) alatta, 

lana, ab, f, 

niger, gra, grum. 

albus, a, um. 

alil-alii. 

solus, a, nm, G, solAis. 

chameleon, ontis, or Onis, m. 

ilSre, alu, alit or alt. 

flumen, inis, n. 

nee or neque, followed by nee or 
neque.* 



Exercise 26. 

181. On the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. Count how many there are of you." Out 
of (ex) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
Three hundred of us have sworn. The top of the mountain was 
held by T. (Titus) Labienus. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. It cannot be denied that custom is a 
second nature. Slaves are of the same morals as'> their master. 



• MUle the adj. is indeclinable. 

« •iVec and ruqiie stand before either vowels or consonants.' (Z.) Mr. Rid- 
dle says : ' in good writers nee is found usually only before conaonanUs neque 
before vowels.' But merely taking the examples as they are given in Brdder'a 
Grammar, we have from Cicero^ *nee sibi necalteri;' 'iM^ucnaufragioneqa* 
lacendio ;* * nee hominum ;' * neque perfringi' 
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Who is there but'^ understands that custom is a second nature 1 
Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the work. Three 
hundred of us have finished the rest of the journey. Of wools 
some are black, others white. The chameleon is the only animal 
that' is nourished neither by meat nor drink.'' The Indus is the 
largest of all rivers. 



k 



§ 26« The Genitive continued. (Gen. after adjectives J) 

182. Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge, recoUecHon, 
fear, participaium, and their opposites ; together with verbals in 
ax, and many of those that express fulness or emptiness, govern 
the genitive. 

(a) These adjectives have an incompltte meanings and may be compared 
with iranaitive verbs. The governed substantive expresses generally 
the object of Bome feeling of the mind. 

183. (h) To this class belong many participles used adjeC" 
tively. 

(c) In Poetry^ the gen. may almost always stand after an adjedive, 
where its relation to the adjective might be expressed by *vnth 
respect to,* 

184. (a) Avidus novitatis, Greedy of novelty. Insidiarum 

plenus, Full of plots. Beneficii immemor, Apt-to- 
forget a favour. Rei maritimse peritissimi, Verp 
skilful in naval (if airs. Magnae urbis capax, Able 
to contain a large city. 

(b) Veritatls amans, Attached to truth ; a lover of truth. 

Amans patrisB, A lover of his country. Officii 
negligens, Negligent of duty. 

(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper ; of a bold temper. 

Insolitus servitii, Unaccustomed to slavery. Insue- 
tus laboris (Cces.). Fidissima tui (Virg.). Seri 
studiorum (Hor.). Utilis medendi (Ov.). 



• Potus, <is. " Potto is the act of drinking^ and that on which this action If 
performed ; a draught; e. liquid stDoUowed : potua is drinking^ and drink in itaelf 
without reference to the action,** (R.) 

V And in Tadhu^ who has : vetus regnandi^ summus $eteHtati§, Stc. 
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85. VOCABULABT 
To hate, 



26. 



Odisaes (with tenses defived from tht 

perfect). 

YirtCs, litis, /. 

contentio, Onls, f, 

rentas, itis, /. 

philosophus, i, m. 

gloriOsus, a, um. 

jtfcua, i, m. 

dabiare,7 ir, it. 

suscipSre, c€p, cept. 

Ita. 

ne— quidem, (with the word the tttn be- 
longs ta between them ; nt jOeo gid' 
dem^ not even in jest.) 

nihil aliud nisi, (the following adj. is 
not to agree with rdhU but with the 
substantive after nin.) 
To take in good part, to receive ) boni consQiSre,* snlu, suit ; in bonam 
fistvouiably. ) partem accipere. 

(Adjectives governing the Genitive.) 

Mindful, m6mor, tfris. 

Unmindful, apt-to-forget, immemor, ttris. 

Negligent, careless of^ inatten 

live to. 
Greedy, 

Eagerly-desirous, 
Fond, desirous, 
Skilled in, 
Unacquainted with, ignorant of. 



Courage, 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

Glorious, 

Jest, 

To hesitate, 

To undertaie, 

In-such-a-manner, 

Not even, 



Nothing but, 



[ negligens, tis. 

avidus, a, um. 
studidsus, a, um. 
cupidus, a, um. 
peritus, a, um. 
rudis, is, e. 



» Of this verb the perf^y pluperf.^ and/w/. perf. are respectively used /or (that 
is where v>t should use) the pre*., imperf.^ and nmpU fut. This is the case 
with most verbs that express simple emotiona and operations of the mind, which 
are computed the moment they exist. The moment I do hatey I havt hated ; the 
moment I do knowy I have known. 

1 Dubitare, to hesitate, is generally followed by inf. 

* So, SBqui boni {or aequi bonique) facere, to take in good part . to be eatiefied. 
Lucri facere, to turn to account ; to get the credit of. In boni coneulere, boni is 
probably a gen. of the pi^e or value, consulere being used in Its first sense 
(according to Riddle) of * to think upon, whether by oneaelf, or with others.' He 
derives it from an obsolete eonao, from which eenseo is derived. Doderlein 
thinks con-sulere meant originally * to ait dovm ' (from the same root as «oMum, 
teMa, and perhaps «oZ-um), and that boni is an old adv. (of the same form as 
heri) ; so that boni eonaulaa = bene conaidas or acquieacaa. It occurs in Ctuint., 
Sen., Ac. • not, I believe, in Cicero. 
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A Dartner 5 *^°"®°^s»* **• {properly adj^ one who hai 

C the same lot). 
A lover of, attached to, amans, tis ; diligens,* tie. 

Productive o^ efficlens, tls. 

Such a lover of, adeo amana, or dUigena. 

Exercise 27. 

186. All men hate (him who is) apt-to-forget a kindness 
Courage is greedy' of danger. Many are fonder of contention 
than of truth. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirous 
of wisdom philosophers. All men ought to be mindful of benefits 
(received). Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner* of his glori- 
ous labour. That {Iste) basest of all men is the same that he 
always was. Epaminondas was such a lover* of truth that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even<* in jest. We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to* hesitate to shed our blood for it. 
I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. He said 
that he was not* negligent of duty. It cannot be denied, that we 
ought all to be lovers of our country. He begs me to take these 
things in good part. They say that virtue is not productive of 
pleasure. Let war be undertaken in-such-a-manner that nothing 
but peace may seem (to be) sought for. 



■ SocUUf * a companion ;* * associate ;' * member of the same society ;* * sharer 
of the same fortune ;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with cotuoro. 
Comes, 'companion,' 'fellow-traveller.' Sodalia, ' companion in amusement or 
pleasure.' (C.) 

Consortee fortuna eadem, socios labor idem ; 
Sed caros fsiciunt schola, ludus, mensa aodcUcM 
Yir coruis multos comites sibi jungit eundo. 
Com-it-es, con and 'i/,' as in supine of eo. 

*• Amare expresses the affection qflove; diligere (properly , to choose apart) the 
preference of one object to another, ff therefore any thing of deliberate ekoiet 
or preference is to be expressed, dUigere should be used. 

b Consors. Sociue would imply that they shared the same toil, not that 
Hortensius had a separate share of the same occupation, 

* Diligens with gen., his attachment to truth being a principle with him. 
In the next sentence, amans, because, though patriotism should be a principle 
affectum for one's country is the thing required. 

4 Say t < that he uttered a fiEdsehood not even in jeat.' 

* A consequence ; not a picrpoae. 
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§ 27. The Genitive continued, 

187. (a) (Eng.) To prefer a capital charge against a man. 

ITo make a man an accused-person of a capi« 
lal matter. 
Aliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 

(h) (Eng,) To bring an action against a man for bribery. 
(Lat,) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 

(c) (Eng,) To prefer a charge of immorality against a 

man. 
(Lat.) Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 

(d) (Eng.) He has informed ms of Ms plan. 
(Lat.) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit.* 

188. Vocabulary 27. 

(A4jective8 governing the gen.) 



Tenacious, 

Capable of containing, 

Without, 

Accused of^ 

In his absence, 



Briber) 



Extortion, 

Assault, 
Impiety, 



tenaz, acis. 

capax, acis. 

ezpers, tis (er, part). 

reus f (from res), 

absens, tis {adj, agreeing with the mtbs,). 

ambitus, {Ls, m. from ambire, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there- 
fore, to accuse a man de anibiiu is, 
' to bring an accusation about hie can- 
vassing^ and then, as <reum facere 
de moribus * is * to accuse of immoral- 
iiijy* so to accuse him de ambUu is * to 
accuse him of improper f. illegal can- 
vassing',* i. e., of bribery, 

res or pecuniae repetundse ; or repetun- 
dsB atones properly things or moneys 
to be claimed back. 

vis s {violence). 

impietas, Stis, /. 



* Certiorem faeere may also be followed by abl. with de : 
* Eum de rebus gestis certiorem faciunt.' 

t " Reos appcUo non eos modo qui arguuntur, sed omnes quorum de re dis- 
eeptatur; sic enim olim loquebantur.'' {Cic, De Oral, 2. 43.) From the oUm 
it is plain that reus had come to be used of the defendaTit almost exclusively. 

« Vis, vis, — , vim, vi j vires, virium, Ac. Oen. vis m Tlic., but very 
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To prefer a charge against, reum fac6re. 

To inform, certiorem facSre ; fSc, fJEict. 

To learn, disoSre, dldic, 

Design, plan, consilium, i, n. 

Full, pienus, a, um. 

Danger, periculum, i, n. 

Exercise 28. 

189. We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
as''> boys. The island of Pharos is not»» capable-of-containing a 
great city. They are going to prefer a charge of immorality 
against Caius. They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault. They have preferred a charge of impiety against 
Caius in his absence. I left nothing undone to^^ inform Csesar oi 
• my design. I fear that he will not^" inform me of his design. It 
is disgraceful to be without any learning. I fear that he will 
not keep his word. He promised that he would* ^ leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connection with»* 
CsBsar. There is no one but'^ believes that you will be without 
any! dangers. He wams^ us that all things are full of danger. 
There are some who'** deny that virtue is productive ol 
pleasure. 



§ 28. The Genitive continued. 

190. (a) Such a substantive ns property, duty, part, mark, &c., 
Is often omitted in Latin after * to ht y' so that to he is followed by 
a genitive governed by this substantive, or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as officium, munus, indicium, &c., must be under- 
stood. 

This genitive is construed in various ways in English : and therefore 



h Non is ^nat^ hand is *eertamly notj* * surely wA^ used especially witk 

wSQtctvMBy adverbs, and impertondl verbs. 
i * Any,* after expers, must be translated by ovmis, * aU,* 
k When moneo does not mean to warn or advise vls to do (or twt to do) some- 

Ihing, it takes ace, with inftn. (not tii ne). ( 
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there are varioiiB RngUflh phrases that may be reduced to this con' 
Btruction. 

191. (a) Such phrases are ;{< it duiraeierUiie qf; U i» incumhent an ; it it for 
(the rich, ^c.,) ; UUnoi eovry one who \ emy man may; ii demantU or 
reqmrm; it betraytf »hotD9, Ac. ; it hekng§ to. 

When the adjective is of one termiafuUion (and therefore would leave 
4t doubtful whether vmxh or thing is meant), it is betted to use this con- 
struction. 

(*It is irw«;' not *aapieni eft,* but *miptentiM ett.*) 

192. So when the predicate is an abstract noun In the nom., it is md^ 
jommonly in the gen. in Lat.— ' It is madne»»/ * demtntiob est.' 

193. (5) These genitives are used in the same way with/ocere, Jleri^ haberi^ 
dud, 

194. (c) Verbs of accusing, condemning, acquitting, &c., take a 
genitive of the charge. 

195. if) But if the charge be expressed by a neuter pronoun, it stands in the 
aeauative, 

196. This construction may be explained by the omission of erimine, or 
nomine, which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (c) Instead of the gen,, the ablat. with de is very common. 

198. (d) The jmni^anent to which a person is condemned, stands generally 
in the dblat, ; sometimes in the gen,, and often in the oee. with ad, 

199. {e) Satago,^ misereor, and miseresco, govern the gen, , 
verbs of reminding, remembering,^ and forgetting, the gen, or 
accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an accue. unless it be a neiU 
pronoun, Sallust has the three forms : admonere aliquem, reigdert 
and rem 

200. (a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, SupersUHon is a 

mark of {or betrays) a weak mind, Judicis est 
It is the part (or duty) of a judge. Est bon. 
oratoris, // is the business of a good orator, In- 
genii magni est, It requires grecU abilities, Cujus- 
vis hominis est errare, Any man may err, Meum 
est, // is my business, Extremse est dementiee, It 
is the height of madness. Suae ditionis facere, 
To reduce to suibjection ; to bring under his domm- 
ion. 



k Saiagere (to be doing enough) : < to have one's hands full.' 

1 When memini and recordor signify *to make mention qf,^ memini takes 

IbBgoa., or ablai, with de; recordor, the ace. — Memini seldom takes the oee. 

of « permm, except in the sense of remembering him as a contemporary. (Z.) 
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(h) Tempori cedere semper sapientis est hahitum, It has 
always been held a wise thing to yield to the times* 

(c) Proditiofiis accusare. To accuse of treachery. De 

pecuniis repetundis damnari, To he condemned for 
extortion. 

(d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, To he capitally condeTnned 

(or, condemned to death). Ad hestias condemnare. 
To condemn to the wild beasts. 
{<) Hisereri omnium. To pity all. Meminisse prcUerito* 
rum, To remember past events : meminisse heneficia^ 
To remember kindnesses. Officii sui common€re, 
To remind a man of his duty. Dissensianum obli- 
visci, To forget disagreements. 
^f) Slid me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So, id 
me admonuit.) 
201 Vocabulary 28. 

To Accuae, accusare,™ av, it. 

To charge fcl.dy. to get upaJj^^i^^j . -^ 

charge against, ) 

To prosecute, postulare,« av, at. 

To acquit, absolvSre, solv, solut. 

To remember, \ meminisse,? recordari,«i also to moite 

i mention of. 
To forget, obiiviscl, oblitus. 

To remind, put in mind of, admtfnere, commondre, ui, itom. 

m^ jjjj- 5 misergri,' miserltus, misertus ; miserea 

( c5re. 
To condemn, damnSre,* condemnSre, av, it. 



■• Incusare is * to aceute^* but not in a, court of justice. 

* Properly, * to pretend a thing against a man.' 

* Literally, * to demand^* i. e. for punisliment. 

' With tenses derived from the perf. (See ocU, 185, z.) Imperat. memento ; 
pl. mement5te). 

*> Meminisse is, * to retain in my recoUectiony* * to remember : * reminisei is, * to 
recaU a thing to mind,' ' to recollect : ' recordari is, * to recall a thing to mind, 
and dwell upon the recoUection of it.' (D.) 

' Miserari governs the ace, Miserari is * to show compassion,' misereri, * to 
feel compassion,' as an act of free will, implying a generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from miseret nu tui (I am miserable on your account), which car- 
ries with it the portion of an irresistible feeling. (D.) 

* Damnare aliquem voti (or votorum), is, to condemn a man to pay his vow (c 
9ows) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare toti». 
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An AtbeniaBi Atheniensis (162, e). 

Socrates, Socrates, is, m. 

barbarian, barbarus, i, m. 
To live for the day, forgetful, that I . ^^ ^j^^ ^.^g^^ 

is, of the morrow, ) 
It is agreed upon, it is an allowed ) gQ^g^nt t 

fact, ) 

Superstition, superatitio, Snls,/. 

Feeble, im bacillus, a, um. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbare, &v, it. 

Consuncy, firmness of mind, constantia, ae, /. 

To persist, perseverare, av, it. 

Error, error, 6rls, to. 

Treachery, proditio, 5ni8,/ 

Sedition, seditio, Onis,/. 

A Christian, christianus, i, n. 

Injury, ii^uria, ae,/. 

Adversity, resadversae. 

To condemn to death, capitis damnare. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis absolvSre. 

Religion, religio, 5nis, /. 

Exercise 29. 

202. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, 
and condemned him to death. It is for barbarians to live for the 
day (only). It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of 
a feeble mind. It' requires great constancy not to be disturbed 
in adversity. // is characteristic of a fool to persist in error. 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. // is not 
every man who can leave life with an even mind. It was owing to 
you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. He promises' 
to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. He was condemned to death 
by Augustus. Caius was acquitted of sedition by Augustus. 
Do not forget benefits. It is the duty of a Christian to pity the 
poor. It cannot be denied that (86) it is the duty of a Christian 
to pity the poor. I fear that he will not" easily forget the inju- 
ry. I fear that he will remember the injury. Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) ? Adversity puts us in mind of reli- 
gion. It cannot be denied that he has been acquitted of the capital 
charge. 



A Literally, it ataruU together as a eonnsteni truth. 
4 



K 
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§ 29. The Genitive continued. (Impersonal verbs.) 

203. (a) With interest and re/eri (it concerns or w important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an infin^ 
liive (with or without ace.) or (/J) a ncM^cr pronoun (hoc, id, Ulud, 
quod : so that they are not quite impersonal), or a clause intro 
duced either (/) by an interrogative, or (d) by lU or ne. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen. 
with interest or refert ; but, instead of the personal pronouns, a 
possessive pronoun is used in the ablative feminine : med, tudysud, 
nostra, vestrd : so cujd sometimes for cujus.'' 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen. 
(magni, parvi, quanii, &c.) ; or by an adverb (multum, plurimum, 
magnopere, nihil, &c.). 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is 
governed by ad ; as magni interest ad laudem civitatis, it is of 
great importance to the credit of the state. 

204. (h) These impersonals, pudet, piget, pmnitet, Uzdet, miseret, 
take an accusative of the person feeling, a genitive of what causes 
the feeling. 

205. What cavMtM the feeling may also be a verb (in the infinitive^ or in an 
indioaiive clause with quodj or a Bubjunctive one with an interrogattM 
word). 

206. (a) Intelligo quanti reipubliccR intersit omnes copias con- 

venire, 1 am aware of what importance it is to the 
republic, that all our forces should assemble. 

Interest omnium recte facere. It is the interest of .all 
to do right. 

Quid nostra refert ? Of what importance is it to us ? 
(or, WJiat does it signify to us ?) 

Magni interest ad laudem civhatis. It is of great im- 
portance to the credit of the state. 

Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie, It is of 
great consequence whom a mmi hears every day. 



« To be explained perhaps by reference to cav^aA^ gratid. It seems to ba 
proved that these are (as Priscian teaches) ablatives, since the a is long : e. g. 
Ter. Phorm. iv. 5, 11 :— Datum 6sse dotis. De. Quid tua, malum ! id refert 1 
€3i. Magni, Demipho. RSfert = rHfertt for * ad rem fert ' or confert. 
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lUud me& magni interest, te ut videam, It is ofgreal 

consequence to me that I should see you. 
Vestrd interest, commililones, ne imperatorem, pes- 
simi faciant, It is of importance to you, my com- 
rades, that the worst sort should not elect an em- 
peror. 
(h) Jgnavum poenitehit aliquando ignama, The slothful 
man will one day repent of his sloth. 
Me non solum piget siuUuz mes, sed etiam pudei. 
lam not only sorry for my folly, hut also ashamed of 
it. Taedet me vitse, lam weary of my life. Taedev 
eadem audire milites, The soldiers are tired of 
hearing the same thing. Tui me miseret, mei piget, 
I pity you ; I am vexed at myself. 
207. Vocabulary 28.* 

interest, refert; the latter very rarely 
when a person is expressed, unless by 



It concerns, it is of importance or 
consequence, it is the interest o^"^ 



i am sorry for, vexed at, piget me. 

1 repent, am discontented or dis- ) ^^^^^ ^g 
satisfied with, $ ^ 



a pronoun ; principally in qwd r^crt ? 
what does it signify 1 what difference 
does it makel and mhU refert. It is 
of no consequence, or makes no dif 



Iwith, 
I am ashamed o^ 
I pity. 



pudet me. 

miseret me (see 201 ')• 



I am disgusted at j am weary or > ^^^^^ ^^ . ^ , ^^^^ pertffisum est. 



tired o^ 



Like ; equal to ; as good as, 



On account o^ 

To present, 

Crown, 

Golden, 



instar ; an old subst. signifying a Tnodel 
or image: and as such followed by 
thegenitwe. It should only be used 
ofequaLUy in magnitude, real or figu- 
rative. 
( ergo, governing and following the ^eni. 
c tive. It is the Greek ipya. 

donare, av, at. 

corSna, 8B,/. 

aureus, a, um. 



Exercise 30. 



208. 



[What are the various ways of translating tDhether—iir?] 

What difference does it make to Caius, whether, ha 
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drinks wine or water ? It makes a great difference to me why he 
did this. It makes a great difference to us, whether death is a 
perpetual sleep or the beginning of anotlier life. I will strive 
that no one** may be dissatisfied with the peace. It is of great 
importance to me, that Caius should'^ be informed of my design. 
I will strive that it may be your interest to finish the business. 
It is your business to strive thai no one may be dissatisfied with 
the peace. We pity those men who have been accused of treason 
in their absence. I will strive that no one may recollect my 
error. I am ashamed of, and vexed at my levity' (p. 14. 15, a). 
I will strive that no one may be ashamed of me. It is your 
interest thai they should not condemn me to death. It is the 
interest of all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 
Plato is to me equal to (them) all. That (ille) one' day was to 
Cicero equal to an immortality. He was presented {perf.) with 
a golden crown on account of his virtue'. 

(For the Genitive of price see under the Ablative.) 



IX. 
§ 30. The Dative. (Dative toith Adjectives.) 

209. Adjectives which signify advantage, likeness, agreeable^ 
ness, usefulness, fitness, facility, &c. (with their opfosites), govern 
the dative. 

210. But of such adjectives, several taks a genitive without any essentia] 
difference of meaning. 

211. Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, 
aptus, accommodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad with the 
ucc. of the oJ^ect, or purpose, for which. 

Propior (nearer), proximiu (nearest), take dot., but sometimes the aceu» 

212. Vocabulary 29. (Adjectives governing the dative.) 

Grateful (both actively and pas- > 
sively) acceptable ; agreeable, ) 



V SuaoU and duieu are **weet:* the former especially sweet to ihe sense ol 
•maOtn^, the latter to that of taste ; both being used generalfy and figuroHvelj/i 
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Liable, subject, exposed to, obnoxius, a, um. 

Common, communis, is, e. 

(Adjectives that take Gen. or Dot.). 
Like, similis,* is, e ; auperl. simillimiifl. 

Unlike, dissimilis, is, e. 

Equal, par,* paris. 

Peculiar to, proprius, a, um. 

Foreign to ; averse to ; inconsis- ) ^^^ j 

tent with, S > » » 

Friendly, a friend, amicus, a, um ; amicus, i, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicus.* 

Allied to (of a fault), chargeable > affinis,* is, e. 

Surviving \ ^"P^"^^*** ^^» » "*^ suUtantively, a 

V survivor, 
(The following are often followed by * ad ' to express ^purpoat or 
object^ for which, Ac.) 
Bom, natus, partic. of nascor. 

Convenient ; of character, obliging, commodus,<i a, um. 



like our * motet* JuetmduBy that which directly causeajoy and ddighi. Cfrattu, 
chat which is grateful or acceptable from any cause. AmcenuSf agreeable or de« 
lightfui to the sights though extended to other things by later writers. 
DtUcia delectant gustantem ; suavia odore ; 
Jucunda exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : quae visa placent loca, amcena vocamus. 
DSderlcin thinks that amcBnum is not ' quod amorem praestat,' but is a syncope 
for animdmumj as Camcerue for CaniTnceruc^ and is equivalent to * animo laxando 
idoneus.' 

^ « Similia takes ^^n. of internal, dat. of external resemblance. This does not 
hold without exoaption ; but to express, like m«, himj &c. (i. e. egrial to), the^eit. 
should be used : 

I lie iui BimUis, mores qui servat eosdem ; 
Ille tibi simili9j faciem qui servat eandem. 
*■ Similis expresses mere resemblance : cBqualia denotes mutual and absolute 
tqtudity ; par^ mutual coTigruity^ proportionate equality. (C.) 

J Alienus also governs the a6i., and especially with ab. * In the sense of iUt' 
inclined, hostile, the prep, is rarely wanting.' (Z.) 

> Hostis, properly a stranger f hence a public enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily tome personally). Inimicus, one who is an • enemy to me per- 
sonally. Amicua, inimicns, as adjectives^ may be compared ; and as such generally 
take the G^. 

* Also to be implicated 6r concerned in (a conspiracy, &c.) ; an object (ol sus- 
picion). • 

k jEqualis and superstes have usually a dat. ; but the former more commonly 
1 ^«n., when it signifies a 'con/cmporary.' (Z.) 
« Onnmodus (from con, madvs), commensurate with. 
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InconTeniezit, unsuitable, incommodus, a, um. 

Fit, aptus, a, um. 

Suitable, Bervicea|)le, idoneua,* a, um. 

Fitted, adapted, accommodatus, a, um. 

Useful, expedient, good, utilis, is, e. 

Useless, inutilis, is, e. 

Prone, proclivis, is, e. 

Innocent, innocens, tia 

Word, verbum, i, n. 

Fault, culpa, be,/. 

Lust, Jbido, inis,y. 

Age = time of life, aetas, tatis,/. 

(Eng,) Common to kings and peasants (or, to king$ with peoaant*). 

{Lai.) Common to kings wUh peasants 

Exercise 31. 

I Should invenire or reperire be used for finding what has been sought 1 (177, o.)j 

213. It cannot be doubted that (we) men are born for virtue. 
It cannot be denied that it is very inconsistent' with your charac- 
ter to lie. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. I fear 
that you will not find words. It cannot be denied that death is 
common to every age. His father warned him not to think him- 
self born for glory. I fear that these things are not*' useful for 
that purpose (res). Don't you understand to how many dangers 
we are expased ? I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich. We all love (those who are) like ourselves.'* Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those* ^^ of- 
others. He says that he is not' chargeable with this fault. It 
cannot be denied that he was of a character very averse from 



♦ Idoneus expresses a natural JUness actually existing, but that reqidres to be 
obaervedi made avaHablt^ or (if spoken of a person) called forth. Aptua ( = con- 
venienter junctus) expresses actual fttnessy now existing. In use, the two words 
may be thus distinguished : 

- ( 1 ) Jdoneus necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. ApluM 
does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express what iaJU 
generally. (2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer ^ to be acted upon. 
Aptus expresses a fitness or readiness to act. (3) Idoneus^ spoken of a person^ 
describes SiJUness that may never be observed or called forth: aptusy a fitness 
actually existing ; that fias been called forth^ and is ready to act. [/donct s from 
ideo^ as uUronevjs from uUro. (D.)] 

« NoBtii, gen. pU 
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impiety (p. 14. 14). There is no one but»' thinks it inconsistent 
with your character to keep your word. I wished to be like 
Balbus (149, b). You, such is your temperance,^ are the enemy 
of (all) lusts' (jgen.), I will strive to discover what is"' expe- 
dient for the whole of Greece. I fear that these arguments are 
not fit for the times. Are you exposed to these or greater 
dangers ? 

Exercise 32. 

{What is the Lat. for delightful to the eyes.] 
214. Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those of 
others ? It cannot be denied that he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character. Many persons say that their own dangers are 
nearer to them than those* *> of-others. They say that they are 
not prone to superstition. Might he'^* not have spent*'' a more 
honourable life ? It ioas owing to you that our life was not taken 

^away. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 
[No.] He used to say that Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-learning. It was omng to you that I did not turn out 
an orator. I had rather be like Cato« than Pompey. Even Bal- 
bus is not^ averse to ambition. It cannot be denied that (we) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. Have we done 
more good or evil ? This is common to me and you. There is no 
one hwt understands that these things are common to the rich man 
and the poor man. I cannot hiV^ take these things ingoodpari,^ 
I will strive that nobody'* may pity me.« Is wisdom peculiar' to 
you ? [No.] I fear the boy will not be the survivor of his 
father. There is no dovbt that we are come**' into a very de- 

' Ughtful place. 



t^ § 31. The Dative continued, 

215. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing oi 
person to, for, or against which any thinor is done. Hence — 



• Begin with ' CatonUf and go on with ' than Pompey.* 

f 'Not even Balbus is.' r Miseret^ not mieereri. See 201, r. 



80 THE DAnvE. [§31. 216-222 

216. The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dis- 
advantage ; verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; of 
promising and paifing ; of commanding and telling ; of trusting 
and entrusting ; of complying with and opposing ; of threatening 
and ^ein^ f^'ngryt &c. 

217. OCT Of these verbs many are transitive, and govern 
the ace. 

(a) With these verbs the ace, expresses the immediaU, the 
dot, the remoter object of the verb, 

218. (a) Verbs of comparing are also followed by the prepontUms, cwOf inter, 
and sometimes ad, 

{b) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadv&iitage} juvOf lad^ deUctOn 
and qfendo govern the ace. 

219. (c) Of verbs that signify commandy^ rtgo and gvi>erM> govern the flcc., 
tempero and modcror the occ. or e2a<. 

220. Tempero and moderor with the dai. are * to moderaiCj * re- 
sfram within proper limits :' in the ace. ^io direct ' or ^govern* 
Temperare ah aliqui re = • to abstain from.' 

221 . (a) Confer nostram longissimam aetatem cum s&temitate. 

Compare our longest life with eternity. 
Hominem cum homine comp&rat, He compares man 

with man. 
Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the lives 

of both of them together, 
(h) Libris me delecto, I amuse myself toiih bocks. Offendit 

neminem. He offends nobody. Hsec laedunt oculum, 

These things hurt the eye. Fortuna fortes ad-juvat, 

Fortune helps the bold. 
(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeling. Tempe* 

rare sibi, To restrain oneself. Temperare ab 

injuriA, To abstain from (committing) injury. 

222. Vocabulary 30. 

(Verbs governing the dat. but followed by no prepomtion in English.) 
Advise^ suadSre.! suas, suaa. 



k Juhto takes occ. with infn. It may be followed by 'u/' with ntfr/. if nsedi 
■ibsolutely, without the mention of Kperwn, (Z.) 
I iUbncr* (properly, to make a man think of tometfung. D.) calls his attenHov 



in. 222.] 

Believe, 

Command, 

Please, 

Displease, 

Envy, grudge, 



Help, aid, assiBt, 



Heal, cure, 
Hurt, 
Indulge, 
Favour, 
Marry (of a 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

Pardon, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Threaten, 
To compare, 
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( aedere, credid, credit; (also to« 
( with aceuB. otwhat is entnuted), 

imp?rSre, av, St. 

placSre, placu, placit. 

dispUcSre. 
j inviddre, vid, vis (it may also have c 
(■ of the thing grudged), 
C auxiliari ; subvSnire, vdn, vent ; succor^ 
^ lere, curr, curs; opituUri, sublBvivs 
^ and juvare take the aeeuM.^ 

meddri.i 

nttc6re, nocn, nocxt. 

indulgere, induls, indult. 

6,vere, fiv, faut 

nubSre,"" nups, nupt {properly to veil). 
( parSre (of the habU) obedire (of parUew 
i lar acts), 

repugnare, av, at 

ignoscSre, ignov, ignOt. 

persuadSre, suas, suas. 

resistSre, restrt, restit. 

parcSre, peperc et pars, pars et parsiL 
^ minari (with accua. of the thing thretd' 
I ened). 

comparare ; conferre,» tttl, collSt. 



to something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by his own 
reason and good sense, Hortari appeals to his wiU; sttadere, to his understcaid' 
ing. Suadere is to aStempt to persuade s perstuuUre ia to advise effectually; te 
persuade, 

k Auxiliari (to make oneself a man's auxilium)y to increase a person's strength | 
to help. Juvare (allied to juvenis; properly to make youtf^ful^ powerful^ active i 
hence) to hdp (one who is striving. D.) ; to facilitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose ; support. OpUvlari (from opes)^ to aid with one's meoiu, credit^ re- 
sourceSf a person who is in great need or peril, from which he has no power to 
deliver himself. Subcenire (to come-under^ i. e., to support) ; to come to the as- 
sistance of a person in difficulty or danger. Succurrere, to run to the assist* 
ance of; which implies a more pressing danger; to succour, Sublecare^ to 
TfAee a man up ; to hold him up ; to support :— figuratively, to alleviate^ mUigaU^ 
lighten, (R.) AdjUvo and auxUior do not necessarily imply, that the person as- 
sisted needed assistance ; the other verbs do. Adjuvare (to help forward) often 
means to increase ; enhance. (C.) 

1 Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the sick 
ftersony or to the operation of the physician; sanare^ to the diseascy or to the 
operation of the medicine. (D.) 

™ 7b 6e married is nuptam esse^ and we find, nuptam esse cum aliquo, 

■ Canferrt{X% bring together), contenders {to stretch together), eomponere (ta 

4* 



62 THE DATIVE. [§ 32 . 223, 224> 

To be angry with, \ ^^^ ^*^5 aucccnsere (of d^la^ 

* ' * i ing resentmeTU)^ both govern dative. 

To injure, hurt, laedgre, las, Isbs {accus.). 

To delight, amuse, delecare, av, at {accus.). ^ 

To offend, offendSre, fend, fens (accut.), 

* He ihreatens me with death ' should be 
In Latin, ' threatens death to me.' 

Exercise 33. 
[Which interrog. particle is to be used when the antwer would be ' no ' ?] 
223. Do not hurt another. It is not every man who can'* com- 
mand his mind. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ? It is 
Ae duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that" he may 
«am to govern his mind'. Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 
Ve ought to be angry* with vices', not with men. He promised 
^ abstain from' injury. Venus married Vulcan (Vulcanus), 
rt is the duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. They 
promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. I will ask 
h3m whether he can cure my head. I have left nothing undone'* 
that I might cure my head. It is strange that you should favour 
me. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus? I almost think'* that I 
have opposed nature in vain. It shows*' a great mind to spare 
the conquered. I warned my son to envy nobody." Compare 
this peace with that war. I have unwillingly offended Caius. 
He threatens me with death every day. Do not grudge me my 
glory. There are some \yho**' grudge me my glory. 



§ 32. The Dative continued. 

224. Sum with its compounds, except possum, governs the 
dative. 



place together), all express the bringing of things into juxiaponiUm for the sake 
oflnstituting a comparison between them. From their meaning, one should 
say that coriferre is to compare things, the difference of which will be obvious, 
as soon as they are brought together: contentlerCf to institute a dose compariaon, 
Ramshom says, comparare is to compare things that are exactly aimUarf and 
form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has : * conferre pugnantia, comparare 
mmiraria.* 
• SucetMiret because the anger is lasting, 



§32. 225-227.] thb dative. 83 

225. Verbs compounded with prepositions, or with the advcrbi 
bene, satis, male, generally govern the dative, but with many ex« 
ceptions. 

(a) Most of the verbs compounded with ad, in^ inter, ob^ 
pm, sub, con, govern the dot. 

(fl) Many of those compounded with ab, ante, de, e, post, pro, 
re, super, govern the dat. 

226. Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only; 
some govern the dative or the accusative with no difierence of 
meaning ; and very many of them may be followed by the pre* 
positions^ they are compounded with. 

227. VOCABULAKY 31. 

To be absent, abesse, abfuL 

To be present, adesse,^ adful (hence, to Hand 6y). 

To be engaged in, intetesse. 

To be in the way, to be prejudi- -i , 

cial to, $ ° **^ 
To be wanting, fail, deesse.' 

To be before, or at the head o^ to ) r^xmeaae 



command, 



'I' 



To profit, to do good to, to be ad- > prodesse.* 

vantageous to, ) ' . 

To survive, superesse. 

To oppose, obstSre, stit, stit. 

To satisfy, satisCicSre, fee, fact 

To confer benefits on, bene&cSre, fSc, fact. 

To prefer, antepon^re, ptfsu, pttsit. 

To -reckon one thing qfter, 1. e., ? thgWSre. habu. habit, 
as inferior to another, > 



P This is especially the case when the object is no personal circumstance, or 
tannot well be conceived as such, for then the preposition merely expresses a 
iocal relation. (G.) ^ 

4 PrcDaena is used as the participle of ade»9e, Prceseniem ease expresses an 
Immediate audible or vinble presence ; adeaae^ presence generally, within some 
sphere belonging to us. An expected guest adeat, when he is within our walla; 
but to be pr<Baena, he must be in the aame room with ourselves. Adeaat relates 
to a pcraon or thing to which one is near; intereaae, to an action that one is as- 
sisting at. (D.) 

r Abesae is simply to be abaent or away; not to be there, Deeaae is spoken of a 
thing that is wanting, xYiQpreaence of it missed, because necessary to the camp2e/e- 
neMof a thing. Defcere is the inchoative of deeaae, asprqficere to prodeaaee. (D.) 

* Prodeaae drops the d before ttiose parts of «um that begin with a consonant. 



94 THE DA.TIYE. [§ 32. ^8,22^ 

Eng, To prefer death to slavery. 

£^ { To recAmm slayery after death (po«<Aa52re scrvitutem mortf). 
MOr, as the English.) 

Exereiae 34. 

[Obs. * Better * when it means ^preferaMe,' < more foiUfacton/,* should (m 
translated by iofnu.*} 

228. It is wise'* to prefer virtue to all things (transh hotl^ 
ways). He says that he has done good to very many'. He 
says that he was not engaged in the battle, ^t is your business 
to stand by your friends. It is not every one who can satisfy the 
wise. It is the duty of a judge to assist {suhvenio) an innocent 
man. He says that he will nott be wanting to his friends. 
Who commands the army ? I will ask who comnwmds the army. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing** to honourable conduct. 
Hoto does it happen that all of you*»> prefer death to slavery ? 
It is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the 
good. All of us*»> have been engaged in many' battles. To 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity." He promised 
that he would not be wanting either^ to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. There 
were some who*** preferred death to slavery. 



229. VoCiBtJLARY 32. 

(Verbs that take the dot. or ace, without difference of meaning.) 
To flatter, fawn upon, adaiiri, adulatus. 

Lie near, border on, adjacere, jffcu, jffcit. 

Attend to, consider, \ ''"witW)"'^' '""' ^'^' '"^ ^''^'''' "" 

e antecellere, cellu (very rare) ; prssare,* 

Excel, surpass, am superior to, < pnestit, pnestit {dat, best with ant»> 
( cellere). 

p^M i def ioere,< fee, feet (to reyolt from, o^ 

c ab;tOf ad. Also with aeetu.to desert). 



t Ser note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 

* Let the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

▼ Translate as if it were, * would be wanting neither to the time wrr* Ac, 

• So also the other verbs of going before^ or ntrpaning : ante' or pret- cedent 
enrrere, -venire, -vertere, Ac {pneceder* has only theooe. in prose. Z.) 

«8M227|r. 
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i despdriie <el«> with fU which governi 
To despair oi; } the ahlai.t hence desperatUB, given 

I over). 
To make sport o^ make merry ^ iUiidere, KLs, l&s (also followed by in 

with, mock, I with aeeut. or abtai). 

Fall upon, seize upon (of cares. ) inec««re,T cessiT, et cess, cessit. 

&c., assailing the mind), > 

Wait for, prsstttlirl, itvs.* 

Rival, emulate, »nrakri, itos.* 

Accompany, comitari, itus. 

f prsBbSre or praestire se fartem (the lattef 
ToBhowone«tfbniTe,*c. J l>nply»ng««<«; the former not nece,- 

I sarily so ; prebSre se, to thow one« 
[ self; prastlre se, to Throve oneselfy. 
Orief, dttlor, oris^ m. 

Tuscan, Tuscus, a, um. 

Territory, ager, agri, m. 

Exercise 35. 

230. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father. 
Attend to what* (pi.) will be said. Let us not flatter the power- 
ful. The Tuscan territory borders on the Roman (territory). 
Did not words fail you ? Are the Veientes going to revolt from 
the Romans ? [No.] / almost think that the Lydians (Lydii) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. Does it show** a brave mind 
to despair of one's (suus) fortunes ? Grief seized upon the whole 
(amnis) army. It was owing to you" that the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium was not renewed. I cannot buf 
mock you. She never beheld Caius without^' making merry 
with his folly. I will ask Balbus whom he is waiting for. There 
were some who mocked the boy. 



y So also VKOadtre. 

> Expectare expresses merely a looking for the futm-e in general ; appertn, to 
be keeping oneself in readiness for an ocewrrtnces preutolarif to be in readiness 
10 peiform a §crvice. (Rid. after Doderlein.) 

*■ uEmulor is sometimes said to govern the do/, in the sense of to envy; it does 
not however express simple envy, but the endeavour to equal or awrpciM a peraon, 
which may^ or may noty be caused by envy. 

k * WuU ' is here rel, (=s thoee Mng; vOdchy, 



86 THE DATIVE. [§33. 231-285 

§ 33. The Dative continued, ( Verbs with two construciioM,) 

231 . (a) DonOf^drcumdo, and several other verbs, take eithei 
a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; or an accvk 
sative of the person and an ablative of the <Ain^. 

Verbs of^ fearing take a cZa^ of the person for whom one fears. 

232. (a) Cirdumdat urbem muro ; or, circumdat murum urM, 

He surrounds the city with a wall. 
Ciceroni immortalitdiem donavit ; or, Ciceronem im^ 
mortalitate donavit, (The Roman people) conferred 
immortality on Cicero, 

233. Vocabulary 33. 

(Verbs that take dai, of ;)cr«on with ace. of tking; or. ace. of person 
with abl. of thing.) 
Besprinkle, bespatter, adspergSre,<i spers, spera. 

Surround, circumdSre, ded, dat. 

Clothe oneself with, put on, induSre, indu, indut. 

: exuere, exu, exut {accus. of persoriy ab- 
Strip off, } lot. of thing. With accus. only 'to 

( throw off,' ' put off,' * divest oneself o^' 
To cut off, prevent, obstruct, intercludSre, Interclus, interclus. 

(Verbs with a different construction in different meanings.) 

cavfire, cav, caut (cavere aliquem ;• to 

guard against; be on ontfs guard 

against ; cavere allcui, to guard ; 

watch over; cavgre or sibi cavere, to 

[ be on one^s guard), 

f consulere, sulu, suit (consulSre aUquem^ 

I to consvU; consulSre aUcuitio cansuU 

To consult, < for a person; to consult his interest : 

I consulere in aliquem, to proceed or 
[ take measures against a man). 
To wish well to, ctip5re« alicui ; cupSre, cupiv, cuplt. 

To provide for the interests of < prospic5re patriae, 
one's country, ^ providere patriee. 

„ , ( imponSre (aliquid alicui) ; with cZa/. only 

T°l«y»P°°> I -to impose upon.' 

incumbgre rei ; incumbere in rem, foap- 
To lean upon, >? ply oneself vigorously ; to devote ono* 



To beware, 



f incumDer( 
} ply onei 
t self to. 



* So, Impertire or Impertlri. d fib, insperg6re. 

« Also cavere ab aliquo, or ab aliqua re. * fiSo, bene, male, &c. Telle alicui 



k 83. 234, 235.] 
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C?ruelly, 
Almost, nearlyj 
Altar, 
Baggage, 
A camp, 
A mound, 
A ditch, 
To prepare. 

The state, 

To take a camp, dc. 

Humanity, human feeling 
Flight, 



A wall, 



A 9tone wall, 

234. [C. XX.] l^ In English, 
other substantives, are 
Latin by adjectives. 



crudeliter. 

prope ; pSne or piene. 
ara, ae,^. 

impedimenta (p2ur.)properly ^tnt^t a 
castra {plur.), 
agger, Sris, m. 
fossa, ae,/. 
parare, av, at. 
^ respublica, reipublicae, reipubllcae, rem 
C publicam, Ac, 

( exu€re ; i. e. ' to stixp the enemy (oec.) 
( of their camp * {ablai.). 
humanitas, atis,/. 
fuga, ae,/. 

murus, i, m. (the general term ; mcenia, 

from munlre, is the wall of a city for 

protection against enemies; paries, 

etis, the wall of a building, allied to 

pars, portio, dc. ; maceria, allied to 

margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 

of a garden or vineyard. D .) 

murus lapideua. 

substantives standing before and spoken of 

used adjecUveli/j and must be translated into 



Exercise 36. 

235. T warned Caius whom to guard (suhj.) against. Tar- 
quinius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone 



wall. 



There is no one who is not aware that Cicero is watching 



over the state. He promised to consult' my interests. He im- 
posed on his own (men) that'* he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. It 
remains that (lU) we should consult our own interests. That 
basest (person) has bespattered me with his praises. I have per. 
suaded Caius to devote JiiToself to the state. The Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeling'. 
CoBsar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. I pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over. I will toam Balbus not 
to throw off his human-feeling. Consult for yourselves : provide 
for the interests of your country. 



( 



THE DATIVE. [§ 34. 236-24) 

§ 34. Verba that take a second Dative. 



286^ Sttm, with several other verhs, may govern two datives. 

(a. h,) The second dative expresses <^6purp<we or some similar notion. 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a man 
cornea^ or tnda another. 

237. (c) A second dative oflen stands after sum, where we 
should use the nominative. Such verhs as proves, serves, &c. 
may often he translated hy sum with the dative ; and an adjective 
after *to le' may often he translated into Latin hy the dat. of a 
substantive. 

238. (d) The English verh * have ' may often he translated by 

tum with a dative.^ 

(Eng.) I fuwe a hat. I have two hats. 

{Lot.) There is a hat to me. There are two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the ace. after *Aarc* will be the nom. before ^tohef 
the nom. before *Aar6,' the dat. after ^toheJ 
^ 239. («) In * e9t mihi nomen,* the name is either in the nom.f the dai., ox 
(less commonly) the gen. 

The construction with the dat. is even more common (in the case of 
Raman names) than the regular construction with the nom. It is an 
instance of attraction^ the name being attracted into the case of 
miki.^ (K.) 
240. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, in an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in- 
what is said. 

241. (a) Pausanias, rex LacedsemoniOrum, venit Atticis aux* 
ilio, Pausanias, king of the Lacedamomans, came 
to the assistance of the Athenians, 
{b) Pericles agros suos dono, reipublicae dedit, Pericles 
gave his estates as a present to the state. 

(c) Magno mdh est hominibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 

evil {or, very hurtful) to men. 
Ipse sibi odio erit, He vnll he odious {or, an object ol 
dislike) to himse^^. 

(d) Fuere Lydiis multi ante Croesum reges, The Lydian^ 

had many kings before Cra&sus. 
(c) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coridlano fuit, Caius 



r So * eon hw* may be translated by ^voUH mm.' 



(M. 242.] THE DATXYE. 89 

MarciuSy whose surname was aftenoards Coriola* 
nus. — Fonti nomen Arethusa est, The name of the 
fountain is Arethusa, (Nomen MercurU est mihi. 
My name is Mercury.) 
(f) At tibi repente paucis post diebus venit ad me 
Caninius, But, behold, a few days afterwards 
C animus comes to me, 
242. Vocabulary 34. 

(Verbs that are often followed by tioo datiYea.) 
(1) With auxilio (assistance). 
Come, Tenire, ven, vent. 

Send, mittere, mis, miss. 

Set out, proficisci, profectus. 

(2) With culptBy vUiOy crimini. 
To impute as a fault, culpae dare, d5d, dat (with ace. oftkingf^ 

To reckoli as a fault, turn into a > yitio? vertere, vert, vers (with oec. of 
feult, ) thing). 

^) To give as a present, dono or muneri,h dare (with ace. o{ thing) 

To be a hindrance, impedimento esse. 

To be a reproach, to be disgraceful, opprobrio » esse. 
To be hateful, odio esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honori esse. 
To be very advantageous, magnae utilitati esse. 

To mean k \ ®^^^ ^®^^® * "*'^* '*^*' ^^'* *^ ^® ""^ *^ 

' C cording to the person meant. 

To throw himself at any body's ( se i ad alicujus pedes, or alicui ad pedes 

feet, I projicgre, jec, ject. 



s VUium is any^ir, hlemiehy or fauU; whatever makes a thing imperfect. 
It may therefore be found in things as well as in actions and persons. Culpa 
\b fault; whatever is btamabte; hence Tntium may be used for cti/po, but culpa 
not always for vUium. Scelus always implies a wicked intention; culpa not al- 
ways, but often only a want of prudence^ cautiony Ac. 

h A prcBmium is given to reioard^ with reference to the mtrit of the receiver: 
B donum^ to produce Joy, with reference to the gratuitousness of the gift : a 
munuBy to express affection or favour^ with reference to the sentiment of the 
giver. (D.) 

i Prdbrum is * what a person Tnay be reproached with :' opprobrium is * what 
he iff (or has been) reproach^ with ;' * a reproach* actually made. (D.) 

k That is, not tphat on^s miming is^ but what one means by such conduct. 

1 Projicere se alicui ad pedes^ which Krebs formerly objected to, is quite 
correct: (See Cic. Sest. U ; Cbbs. B. G. 1, 31.) 



01* THE ACCUSATIYB. [§ 35. 243-245. 

(C. zu.]i:y * What* is sometimes used for *Aow' (quam): sometimes for 
* haw great* (quantus). 

Exercise 37. 

243. He promises to come* to the assistance of the Helvetii. 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes." It vxu 
owing to you, that I did not throw myself at Caesar's feet. It is 
the part of a wise mah always to fear for himself. There is no 
doubt that (86) he is going to consult the interests^ of Caius. I 
fear that these things will not*' prove an honour to you. £ don't 
understand what he means (by it). It is very honourable* to 
you, to have been engaged in such**> a battle. There is no doubt 
that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. They turn my 
greatest (see Index I) praise into a fault. I hope that men will 
understand howp odious cruelty is to all men. I will warn Caius 
howP advantageous it is to keep one's word. He says that he has 
not many slaves. I will ask them what they mean. I will not 
object (87. 91.) to their imputing this to me as a fault. He pro- 
mised' to give them the island of Lemnos as a present. Might 
you not have brought*®^ a charge of immorality against Caius ?'^ 



§ 35. The Accusative. 

244. (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com 
pounded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a 
few when compounded with a preposition that governs the abla- 
tive. 

Of these, those that are not deponent have genenUly a passive voice. 

245. (b) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meaning or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting or 
tmelUng of take the thing in the accusative. 



™ G. i*. 

n Part, in rus with the proper tense of mm, 

• Say : * It is for a great honour.' 

P * How ' mi^^t be translated by quantua. 

* With many of tbsm the preposition is often repeated ; and with (»thers tlis 
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246. (c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a trari' 
ntive notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, siiire (to thirst) =5 ' to desire as a thirsty man desires ;' harrera 
=:"^tojrear, and express my fear by shuddering ;* properare mortem, 
*to cause death, and to cause it in Aa«^.'— Thisfiguratiye use of neuter 
verbs is common to all languages. 

247. It has been already mentioned that the accusative of neuter pro- 
nouns is found with verbs, with which the accusative of a substantive 
would be wholly inadmissible. 

248. (a) Pythagdras Persarum Magos adiit, Pythagoras vis^ 

lied the Persian magi, 
Pythagdras multas regiOnes barbarOrum p^dibus 

obiit/ Pythagoras travelled over many countries oj 

the barbarians on foot. 
Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postuma has been 

with me. 

(b) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream. Servire 

servitutem, To suffer a slavery; to be a slave. 
Ceram dlere, To smell of wax. 

(c) Sitire honOres, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same boast. Idem pec- 
cat, He commits the same sin. Multa peccat, He 
commits many sins. 

Si49. Vocabulary 35. 

(TVansitiDe compounds of IrUransUive Verbs.) 

Attack, aggrCdi, ior, aggressus. 

Visit, adlre,* adii, adltum. 

To enter into a partnership, coire societatem; coeo.t 

To stir out of the city, j "''*"' (^« ^^"^^ ""^"^ ^^'^^'^ ~'«' 

c cess. 



abl is more common than the ace. ; excedere and egredi, in their prr/per mean- 
ing ot going out, should be followed by e or the oW. But Livy has urlem 
excedere, 

r 06 in oberrOf <&c., seems to be an abbreviation of amb, dn<^i. (D.) 
■ Visire is, to pay a visit as a friend or companion ; adire, to visit on busi- 
ness, or in consequence of some want; convenircy to visit, on business or not, 
talutare^ to pay a complimentary visit. (D.) 
* The compounds of eo have generally perf. ti, not ivu 
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To exceed the bounds of mode- ) ^^^^^ excgd?re. 

ration, ) 

To die, mortem oblre, obii, obitum) obeo. 
To caU upon, have an Interview j eonvgnire, v6n, vent. 

with ; hence, to speak to, S 

To come to a detekninaiion ; to j consiUum inire. 

adopt a resolution, > 

To encounter death, mortem oppgtSre, petiyi, petii, pem.« 

To smell o^ (ilere, olu d oiev, ollt d oleU 

To have a strong smell of; to ) red»l6re.» 

smack olj ) 

To taste of (i. e. have taste or C sapSre, io (per/, rare^ sapiv tt mpK 

flavor of), i sapit). 

To thirst for, sitire, iv, It. 

To boast of; gloriari, atus. 

To grieve for, dttlere, dolu, dolit. 

To sail past or along, prffitervehi, vectus. 

Hardly any body, nemo f^re (* almost nobody*). 

Coast, ora, bb,/. 

Speech, oratio, Snis,/. 

Antiquity, antiquitas, atis,/. 

Citizens, civia, m. elf. 

Wonderful, mlrus, a, um. 

To dream, somniare, av, at; somnium, * dream. 

Herb, herba, sb,/. 

Honey, mel, mellis, n. 

Exercise 38. 

[How must the infin. be translated after to pwwuadt 7\ 
250. It cannot be denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He published-a- proclamation that nobody** should stir 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into a partner- 
ship (87. 91) with me.') Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius ? He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with Caesar. The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
His whole speech smacks of antiquity. Does not Caius's speech 



« Cl6tr« mortem, or diem supremum (for which obire is used with the okx. 
emitted), is only spoken of a natural death, which the mortem obiena simply 
suffers ; oppetere mortem is, if not to seek it, yet at least to meet it wUhJirmnea* 
and a disregard of life. (D.) 

▼ Re has in many compounds the meaning oi forth; thus redoUre- *U 
smell forth ;' ' to emit a smell.' It thus becomes a strengthening prefix : Dbdnt* 
fetii thinks that, « muh^ it is possibly the Greek ipi. 



§S6. 251-254.] TAB ACCUSATIVE. 93 

smack of Athens ^ It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. Ought he not to have encountered'*' 
death for the state ? Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
[Sicilia), Three hundred of us»') have come to this determi- 
nation. There is hardly any body who has not (44, (3) ) come 
to this determination. I fear he will not'' choose to enter into 
a partnership with me'. I fear he will enter into a partnership 
with Caius. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? He makes 
the same boast as*) Cicero. I cannot but" grieve for the death 
of Hortensius. It is a difficult (matter) to put off all (one's) 
human-feeling/. Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation. There are some who exceed the bounds of 
moderation. 



§ 36. The Accusative continued. 



t 



251. (a) Verbs of askings teachings and concealing, may have 
two accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing. 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs always) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a preposition. 

Obs. Thus doceOf to gvot information^ prefiers the ablative with de. 
After peto, and sometimes after the other verbs of beggings the person 
is put in the obL with a: and after rogo^ inlerrdgo^ do., the thing often 
stands ii. the aJbl. with de. 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take two nominatives in the pas- 
sive, take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The apposition aecttsative completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of ealHngf appointing to an office, considering, 
Ac, together yrlth faciOf efficio^ reddOj itc. 

The second accusative is often on adjective, 

254. (d) With facio and efficio a sentence with ut is often found 

instead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of th^ 

first verb represents the same person or thing as the nom, of th€ 

§econd, it is generally omitted. "^ 

{Eng.) The sun makes all things (to) flourish. 
(Lot.) The son makes that all things should flourish. 



M THE ACCUSATIVE. [§ 36. 255-257 

(Eng.) He had Lysis for (or, as) his master. 

{Lot.) He had Lysis his master ( = a« his master). 

255. [C. xxn.] OCT * For ' and ' as ' are to be untranslated, 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to anothei 
Doun in the sentence. 

256. (a) Racilius me primum sententiam rogdvit, Racilius aske^ 

me my opinion JirsU 
(Verres) parentes pretium pro sepulture llber<!km pos^ 

cehatj Verres used to demand of parents a payment 

for the burial of their children, 
Quis musicam docuit Epaminondam ? Who taught 

Epaminondas music ? 
Nihil nos celat, He conceals nothing from us. 
(5) Socrates totius mundi se incolam et dvem arbitrabatur, 

Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 

citizen of the whole world, 

(c) Mesopotamiam fertilem efficit Euphrates, The Eu^ 

phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 
Homines cacos reddit cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and 
avarice render men blind. 

(d) Fac ut sdam," or (with ut omitted) fac sciam, Let me 

know. 
Temperantia sedat appetitiones, et efficit, ut ha rectse 
ratiOni pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites, and 
causes them to obey right reason. 

257 : VOCABULABY 36 

Ask, rbgare,* av, St. 

g^^ { petere, petiv, petii, petit {person to b« 

I governed by a&.). 



V In comic writers the ace. is often expressed : * Eum ita /iciemw, ut quod 
vidsrit, non viderit.* * Ego tefaciamj ut miser sis.* * Neque potui Venerem 
facerej ut propitia esset mihi.' 

* Pdgre and rvgare are the nost general expressions of a tpi^ to obtain, 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between poscisrt and 
orart^ but somewhat nearer to orSre, Of the two, rogart relates immediately 
to the person applied to, peter e to the favour asked. Postulare and exIgSre 
denote a simple demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen it) as a 
quiet declaration of the tritt; but in poahdare the stress lies on the with and toilt 
of the person making the demand ; in exigere on the legal obligation of the per- 



J 86. 258.] THE 
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Claim, require, demand, 


( postulare^ It, at ; posoSre, poposc, po» 
C clt;flagiare, iv, it. 


Beseech, 


obsecrare, iy, at. 


Pray, 


orare, av, at. 


A4jurc, 


obtestari, Utus. 


Teach, 


dttcare, docu, doct. 


Unteach, 


dedttcere. 


Conceal, 


celare, av, at. 



To teach Socrates to play on the ^ Socratem fidibus docdre (i. e. 'M 

Ijrre, C teach him with the stringi^). 

To think == to imagine, putare, av, at. 

To think, or to be of opinion = ( censere^ (the word for delivering an 
to deliver it as my opinion, c opinion in the •enaU-houMe). 
- TothInk= to reckon, judge.con- ( exl.toiire=exairtlmJt^topronounce 
.J »- o . judgment after a valuation ;• arbitrari. 

I * to decide as an arbiter.' 
To think, as opposed to know^ oplnari, atus. 
Not only, but also, \ "^""^ «>lum-8ed etiam ; or non solum 

i — verum etiam. 
To give much information about, multa docSre de (the person in accm.). 
Again and again = most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 
Experience, usus, fls, m. 

Just =x fair, right, equitable, sequus, a, um. 

Discourse, sermo, onis, m. 

Exercise 39. 

258. Experience, the best master, has taught me many^ things. 
Who taught you to play upon the lyre ? I ask you' {thee) again 
and again not to desert me. I will not conceal from you the dis- 
course of Titus Ampins. I fear that he is preparing" to conceal 
those things from his parents. He had warned Caius not to con- 
ceal any thing^* from his parents'. These things I not only ask 
of you, hut also demand. Who taught you those^ (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? I will unteach you those manners (of yours). The 
Gauls have given me much information about their own affairs 



son against whom it is made. PoacHre and Jlagitdre denote an emphaHe de- 
mand : but the poacena only demands in a decided manner, from a feeling of 
right or power, the Jtagiiant with passion and impetuosity under the influence 
of a vehement desire. (D.) HenceJlagitarenuiyhe*todeniandimpartitnateli/s* 
* to importune.* 

X Censere is followed by the ace, with infin. ; or, if the opinion is given to be 
fallowed, by uf with the subj, ; but the tU is often omitted. 

y IsU is the demonstrative of the seamd person < that qf yours* 



90 THE ABLATIVE. [§87.259-261 

I feat that you will not consider yourselves citizens of the whole 
world. Religion will make us oibey the laws of virtue. He 
thought* it just, that citizens {ace) should^' spare citizens (p. 14, 
15, a). There is hardly any body hut thinks it iust that you 
should spare me. 

259. Vocabulary 37. 

(Impersonals with aec.) 
It escapes me, me fugit, faliit ; prsterit* 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me failit. 

It is becoming, dScet. 

It is unbecoming, dedScet. 

{Eng,) It ia beconUng (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 

(Lai.) It becomea (or miMbeBunu) an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 40. 

[Of aanSre and medirij which relates principally to the skill of the 
physician? (222,1.)] 

260. Three hundred of i«,'* unless I am mistaken, survive. 
I do not forget {U does not escape me) to how many dangers we 
are exposed. You, such is your temperance,* have learned to rule 
your mind. It is not every one who can** cure the mind. I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. All of us not only 
ask you for peace', but even demand it (of you). It is your duty 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. It becomes a 
wise man not to be disturbed in adversity. It is becoming to. a 
boy to hear much, to speak little. It is not unbecoming in an 
orator to pretend^ to be angry.^ It does not escape me, how odi 
ousf^* impiety is to the good. 



XI. 

§ 37. The Ablative. 

261. (a) The ablative expresses the means or instrument, and 
often the cause or manner. 



s Censebat. Caiaerc should be used when the opinion is the txpressian of 
uttl^ cmwiction, 

•■ Latet me and UUet mihi, though they occur in JvMin, Plvnyy <&c., should hf 
avoided. (C) 



§ 87. 26!^-266.] tbe ablativb. OT 

262. (b) The price for which a thing is haught, told, talned^ or 
iantj is put in the ablative. 

263. (c) The adjectives magna j parvo, &c., are generallj put 
by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

264. But some of these adjectives often stand alone in the genu 
thcj especially after verbs of valuing at such a price, with which 
this is the regular construction. 

(d) Tanii and quanti (with their compounds), pluri^ minJhiM, alwttjrt tund 
in the genitive. With verbs of valuing^ magni^ parvit vuunmi, mmimi, 
jUurimi, also stand in the gen. ; but magrutf ptrmagno^ and parvo^ are 
found in the ahl. also with ttaUmare, With verbs of price, magm0i per- 
magno^ parvo^ mimmo^ plurimo^ rumiOf viH, stand in the atiaiiite. 

(e) The substantives, ./fbcci, naud, nihili, pili, 4lc^ also stand in the ^em 
after verbs of valuing, 

r^ MuUi ? are not used, but j "^^^ 
Majorie^ > < pturu, 

265. (a) Terra vestlta est Jloribus, herbis, arboribus, frugibuSj 

The earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 

fruits. 
Comibus tauri se tutantur. Bulls defend themselves 

with their horns. 
{b) Viginti talentis unam oratiOnem Isocrates vendidit, 

Isocrates sold one oration for twenty talents. 
^ (c) VenditOri exp6dit rem venire quam plurimo^ It is for 

ike interest of the seller that the thing should be sold 

for as high a price as possible. 
(d) Te quotidie pluris facio, I value you more every day. 
(c) Totam rempublicam Jlocci non facere, Not tu care a 

lock of wool (or, as we should say, a straw, or 

rush) for the whole state, 

166. VOCABULABT 38. 

To value, sstYmftre, iv, it. 

To hold cheap, parvi pendCre ; pCpend, pens. 

_ ^^ J stare, stet ; or constare (with dot, U 

To sell (intrans.) ; to be sold, vdnire,« eo, vSniv, and venu, 



kThe passage in Phsedrus, <Multo mo^brif alapsB mecum veneunt,* is pe^ 
haps the only instance. (B.) 
• Venire sz vSnum ire, to go to miI«, from an old substantlv.e vimte, So; v» 

5 
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To sell, yendere, yendid, yendit. 

To buy, emSre, £in, empt. 

More highly, for more, dearer, pluris. 
For less, minoris. 

For as much— as, tanti-'quaiitl. 

For just as much as ; for no more ) tantldem-quanti. 

For how much, quantil 

Too dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothing o^ nihil! ficSre. 

Not to care a straw for, \ ^^l^'ff /^^ff^l ^T*** ^ * 

Not to care that for it, non hujus faoSre. 

Peck, mttdius, i, m. 

Wheat, tiltxcum, i,n. 

Sesterce,d sestertius, i, m. 

Merchant, mercator, oris, m. 

{Eng,) To cost a person much (or dear). 
(Lot.) To stand to a person at much. 
[C. zziii.] i3* When one, ttoOj &c., mean one, two, Ac, apUce or for each, they 
must be transkted by the distributive numerals, ain^di, bint, Ac, 

Exercise 41. 

267. That victory cost the Carthaginians [FcBni) much blood. 
It cannot be denied that that victory cost us much blood. Mer- 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). He says 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. I will ask him for 
how much he bought these things. I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caius. The peck of- wheat was at two sesterces. For how 
much does wheat sell ? Epicurus thinks nothing of pain. There 
is hardly any body*' who does not (44, (3) ) hold his own things 
cheap. I do not care that for you. My life is valued at ten' 
asses a day.* It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things too dear. Merchants 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what*" com 
is selling for. 



nun-dXre, ven-dSress venum dSre. Tacitus has posiia veno, exposed for sale. 
Vmeo is conjugated like eo, having virUi rather than venivi for p^r/l, axxd imperf. 
veniebam as well as venibam. No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds or >i«ticiple& 

< A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money A tflo» 
pand Mtatertii made one seaterHum, which was a nan, not a com. 

• Denis in dlen! astibiie. 



K 
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^ 38. The Ablative continued, 

268. (a) Verbs of abounding^ filling, loading, ^c, and their 
opposites, such as verbs of wanting^ depriving of, emptying ofy 
govern the ablative, 

269. (6) But of these tgeo and indtgeo (especially the latter) goYem the geni- 
tive bIbo. 

270. (c) Some verbs of freeing from, removing from, differing 
from, being at a distance from, &c., are sometimes followed by the 
ablative, but generally (in prose) by a, preposition.' 

271. (d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), potior, 
vescor, dignor, glorior, take the ablative : as does also supersedeo. 

Bat potior takes the genxtvoe^ when it means *to obtam mnereign 
power oner* 

272. (a) Pericles florebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was 

eminent in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 
quality), 
ijti) Res maxime necessariae non tam artis indigent, quam 
laboris. The most necessary things do not require 
skiU so much as labour. 

(c) Athenienses beUo Uberantur, The Athenians were res- 

cued from the (threatened) war. 
Leva me hoc onere. Relieve me from this burden. 

(d) DivitiiSj nobiUtate, viribus, multi male utuntur. Many 

men make a bad use of riches, noble birth, (and) 
strength. 
Augustus Alexandria hrh\i potltus est, Augustus soon 
gained possession of Alexandria. 

273. Vocabulary 39. 

(Verbs governing the ablative.) 
To deprive of, prlvare, av, at. 

To bereave ofj deprive of^ orbare, av, at. 

To rob of (by open violence as an > ^ ^^^, j j^^ 

enemy), > 

To be without, \ ^'^^®»'* ca"" «* cassus sum, carit «r 

c cass. 



t With defendtrey exeotvUre^ exonerSrey levHrej the ablative alone is to be pre* 
fnied. (Z.) 
f ExpilSre^compildreBie * to pluncler ,* as robbers, 
fc Carire is simply *to be tpUhcut:* egire is 'toneed, to want,-* indlgirt Ir «!• 



IOC 



THE ABLATIVE. 



[§38. 27.1 



To 1180, 

To discharge, perform, 

To enjoy, 

To feed on, live on, eat, 

To boast o( 

To make the same boast, 



To stand In need o^ need, re- ( SgSre {ablat. or gtn.) or indigdre {uhitk 
quire, c U stronger) eg^re, egui, . 

"^ UetTtoT* *** ^'^ *"'"' "" I ^^'^'^' '^' '*• 

Gti, asus. 

fungi, functus ; perfimgi (Mtronger), 

frui, fruitus, and fructus, 

vescik {no petf.). 
( glori&ri; also followed by de* and tuf, 
i Hn* when it signifies * to glory in.* 

idem gloriiri. 

and nixus ; in aliquo niti, it 
on a person for support, 
rest with' in the sejise o( 
[^ depending upon his exertions, &c. 

gaudere, gavlsus. 

medicina,! m, /. 

lac, lactis, n. 

caro, camis,/. 

caseus, i, m. 

febris, is,/. {obL i.). 

plane. 

aes alienum, another man's mouej | 
ss SBris, n. copper. 

magnum ses alienum. 

gravitas, atis,/. 

morbus, i, m. 

perverse. 



To rest or lean upon, 

To rejoice. 

Medicine, 

Milk, 

Flesh, 

Cheese, 

Fever, 

auite. 

Debt, 

A heavy debt. 
Severity (of a disease), 
Disease, 
Perversely, 



lueut giunan. 
f niti, nisus an< 
i *to lean or 
I that if, < to 1 



(Eng,) Make a bad (perverse, &o.) use of it. 
{Lai ) Use ill {perversely, Ac.) 



fed that I want ;* the in expressing intra animum. With reference to an adcan 
tags desired, carere is simply, < to be without a desirable good,' egere, * to be 
without an indispensable good.' (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation oi 
Cicero's definition; that eorSre is *eg6re eo quod hablre vdis' 

i Also with a, ofr. 

k Vead is the most general expression for supporting l\fe by food, including 
sdere and bibsre as the actions of men, pasci and potHre as the actions of beasts. 
When vesd relates, as it generally does, to eating, it denotes any manner of eat- 
ing, chewing, swaUowiag, &c, : whereas edire, comedire supposes the manner in 
which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In vesd the principal notion is the 
purposp of eating, the support of life ; in edere, the means by which life is sup- 
ported, the action of eating. (D.) 

1 Medicamenhem or medieamen is a medicine with reference to its maieriai 
substance, diBitis prepared by an apothecary : medicina, with reference to its heai^ 
vig power, as it is prescribed by aphysidan; remedium is a preventive, a remedy 
wgainst an impending evil (P.) 



§38. 274-276.] the ablative. 10) 

Exercise 42. 

[Should 'every day* be translated by indiet, or by quoiidUy when then 
is no progrenwe increaae from one day to another 7] 

274. Do not deprive another of his praise^. I rejoice that 

you are quite without fever. The body, to he (ut) in good healthy 

requires many things.*^ Nature herself admonishes us every 

day how few things we require. He promised to set me free from 

my debt. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? Many 

men make a perverse use of reason. They live on milk, cheese, 

flesh. It was owing to you*^ that I was not bereaved of my 

children. But a Utile more^* and Caius would have been bereaved 

of his children. It is not every man lolvo can think nothing of 

pain. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 

May I not make the same boast as Cyrus ? I will exhort Caius 

to discharge (75) all the duties of life. The safety of the state 

depends upon you alone (in te uno). Do men alone feed on flesh ? 

[No.] The severity of disease makes us require** medicine 

[gen,). 



275. The manner or causey and any word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a particular part of a thing spoken of, £0 
put in the ablative. 

276. VocAinLARY 40. 

Lame of one {oot, daudus altSro pSde. 

(Adjectives* foDowed by the abL) 

Worthy, deserving o^ dlgnus, a, um. 

Unworthy, indignus,™ a, um. 

Banished, eztorris, is, com. gend, (from ex terrd) 

Relying on, fretus, a, um. 

Contented, contentus, a, um. 

Endued with, praeditus, a, um. 

To deserve, dignus, um, dc, esse. 

Censure, reprehensio, dnis,/. 



* Adjectives signifying want or freedom from (vacuus, liber, &c,), take theoftL 
or the abL with a^ab, * 

™ Dignua and indigmu are (less commonly) followed by the genitive. 

» Profngus is one who has fled from his country ; exsul and extorria imply 
that the person is under «en/6nce of banishment. Extorria relates rather to tht 
fJMery of the exile exnd, to Ws panisAmcTi/and disgrace, (D.) . 



102 THE VOCATIVE. [§ 39. 277, 278. 

Pniiishinent, poena, as,/. 

Severe (of punishment, &c.\ gravis, is, e. 

Motion, mQtus, us, m. (what dedens. 7 why?) 

Reality, res, rei, /. 

Name, n5men, mis, n, 

{Eng.) He deserves fo&«2opee(.o 

{Lot.) He is a deserving (person) who ahmM be loved (dlgnus esi 
qui amilur), 

{Eng.) To inflict punishment on a person. 

(Lot.) To affect (=vmO a man with punishment (aliquem 
poenA afficgre). 

Exercise 43. 

277. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] I think this man deserving not of censure only, 
but also of punishment. These things are unworthy of us. 1 
cannot but think^* these things unworthy of us. He has threat- 
ened me with** severe punishment. I have said this (p/.), relying oh 
your compassion. There is no doubt that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. Nature is contented with a little. Age- 
silaus was lame of one foot. Had you rather be blind, o/ lame 
of one foot 1 The mind is endued with perpetual motion. It 
cannot be doubted that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
It cannot be denied that he sold his country for gold. He is ar 
orator not in reality but in name. He is a boy in age. He 
deserves to be praised by all. It is not every one who can heal 
the diseases of the mind. It cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country. There are some who*'» deny that these things 
are unworthy of us. 



XII. 

§ 39. The Vocative, (Attraction of the Vocative.) 

278. Sometimes, in poetry, a vocative is used instead of a nomi- 
native a/ier the verb.p 

• So, he doeenot deeerve to &«, <&c., ' indignus est, qui,' <&c. 

V Examples in poetry are Matviine paier^ seu Jane libentitu audie, (Kor.> 
TSme iUe Odryaue Phineua rex inclytus ortB 7 7\i Phoebi wmea^ et rumtro dilecta 
9arenH? (Val. Plac.) So in Greek «A/ff« riTw ylweo I (Theocr.) (K.) 



§ 39. 279-281. J the vocative. lOS 

Another vocative has generally preceded, and this second vocative ti 
eUtf acted into agreement with it; but sometimes it merely refers to a 
nominative of the 9ccond person. 

(a) The phrase 'macle virtute esto 1' (a bUtHng on your valour ! cf^ 
good luck to your valour!) is probably an example of this construction, 
made being the vocatvot of maetttM from mag-er^ (to increase, enrich, 
Ac). The only objection to this explanation is Livy's adverbial usa 
of maetc with the infinitive. (See example : juberem maetc virtute 
e«e.) (K.) 

279. (h) On the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands in 
apposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular 
construction. 

This is especially the case with eoluSf iifiii«, primu*. 

280. (a) Made virtute esto ! A hlessvng on your valour f or, 

'Go on in your valour P 

Macd virtute, milites Romani, este ! Srood luck, O 
Roman soldiers, to your valour f 

Juberem macte virtute esse, &c. 1 would say, a bless- 
ing on your valour / &c. 
{b) Audi tu, populus Albanus! Listen, ye people of 
Alba ! 

Salve primus omnium parens patriae appellate ! Hail 
thou, the very first who was ever called the father 
of Ms country/ 

281. Vocabulary 41. 

Dutiful aifectina, piety ' pietas, atis, /. 

Towards, in (with dccus,). 

r ave, salve* {invptratvoea of the 2d conju- 
HaiI,£Eu:«weUl < gation— vale, valeto is otdy faro- 

( weUI). 

The toga,* \ ^^^ ®» f' ^^ opposed to the mtK- 

I tary cloaks it means the civil govm), 

4 The root mag (the Greek fisy) of this obsolete verb is still found in magnut 
and mtxtdr^ (to present with ; to honour). (D.) 

' Pietasia dutiful affection (towards the goda^ one's 'parents^ relations^ country^ 
and evei^«i!yac/or«), arising from a natural feding : cori^o* (properly their dcar- 
9MM to us) is founded on r6a«on and a Just appreciation of their value. 

■ That 096 was a morning, salve an evening salutation, does not appear to bo 
established. Suetonius makes talve the mornings and vale the evening saluta 
tion. (See Habicht.) 

t A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the oicu- 
nary dress of a Roman citizen. It was njlowing robe, covering the left arm, 
but leaving the right at liberty. 



104 TH£ PA.SSIVE. [§40 282-*280. 

^triumphns, i, m. (a pubtie proceatioi 
A triumphi < granted by a decree of the senate to a 

' victorious general). 

To gain » ttlumph for a victory ? ^e «• ex GalUs triumphire. 

over the Oaula, > 

To lead the captives in triumph, captivos per triumphum ducSre. 
People,* ptfpulus, i, m. (the vocai, not in use). 

Exercise 44. 

282. A blessing on thy valour, Titus Manlius, and* on thy 
piety towards thy father and thy country ! Hail thou, the first 
who has deserved a triumph in a civil gown ! Hear, O people 
of Rome ! A blessing, O citizens, on your dutiful-affection 
towards your country ! A blessing, O boy, oa your diligence ! 
You, such is your diligence, ^^ will soon finish the business. Hia 
diligence is as great as" his abilities. It cannot be denied that 
(86) his diligence is as ^reat as his ability. There is no doubt 
that he told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might 
appear younger (than he is). It cannot be denied that he told 
many falsehoods, that 'he might not be banished. I ask you again 
and again to succour (75) me. There were some who'°^ denied 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



y 



XIII. 
§ 40. The Passive Voice. 



283. (a) The agent after a passive verb (which is regul^rfy under the gor- 
emment of a or ab) is sometimes put in the dativt, especially in poetry, 
and after the parUdpU in dua, 

S84. The accusative after the active verb (the objcd) becomes the nomi- 
native before the passive verb. 

285. (h) But verbs that govern the dative in the active are 
ased impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominative before the 
English verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb. 

286. (c) VapiUOf vmto^ fo^ having a paativ meaning, have also a pa»9t04 
eofuUruction. 



• Not in the sense of folk orfolkB, as in Engtfsh, but of a veopU. 
*lc (See4,d.> 



$ 40. 287-290.] the passivb. 109 

287. [C. xxiY.] (iC7'(d) To express the fiUure subjuncUve 
passive we must not use the participle in dus with sim, essem, dsc, 
but fiaurum sit, esset, &c., followed by ut. 

288. (e) The future infinitive passive is made up of the supine 
in urn with iri ; but when verbs have no supine, we must use 
fore or futurum esse, &c. 

This substitute for a future In^lflirn passive must be used even 
when the verb ha» atupirUj unless the event is to be described as bebig 
about to happen. 

In other words the supine •wWi iri is a paulo^poH futurum. 

289. (f) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used 
for the future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described 
as being now about to happen, 

290. (a) Mihi consilium captum jam diu est, My resolution 

Ims long been taken. 

(b) Gloria tucR invidetur, Your glory w envied, 
Philosophiae viiuperatoribus satis responsum est. The 

revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered, 

(c) Rogatus est, an ab reo vapulasset. He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoner. Ah 

hoste venire. To be sold by an enemy. A me fieri, 

To be doing by me. 
{d) Nescio, quando futurum sit, ut epistola scribatur,*^ i 

donH know when the letter will be written. 
{e) Dixit ybre ut oppidum expugnaretur,* He said that the 

town would be taken. 
Dixit oppidum expugnatum iri, He said thai the city 

was about to be taken. (G.) 
(/) Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem, i 

never thought thai I should come to you as a sup 

pliant, 

(Eng.) You are envied, favoured, spared, answered, Ac. 
(Lot.) It ia envied (favoured, spared, answered, dc.) to you. 
(Eng.) I don*t know when it will be written. 
{Lot,) 1 don't know when it will be (wbj.) that it be written. 



« Of course eseet and ecriberetur after a past tense. 

X The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on fore^ but on the p* x^iu 
ibg verb. I^ero fore ut eonmilceeait : eperabam fore ut eonvaleeceret. 
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291. VOCABTTLAEY 42. 

To be beaten, vaptilare, £▼, St 

5 convalescere,^ t&Iu (fee Tablea for R» 
To recover (from a fldckness), J ference, U. vU.). 

To heal, to be healed of a wound, consaneecere, sanu. 

5 recrudescSre, cnidu (properly to grow 
JTo burst out, or bleed afresh, J ^^ again). 

Wound, vulnfis, Cris, n. 

Priest, priestess, # sacerdOs, dotis, m. et/. 

A husband, vir, viri, m. (a man). 

5 persuasum est mihi, or persuasum ha- 
I am persuaded, J y^^^ 

A liar, mendax, acis (prop, anadject.). 

Faith, fidelity, - fides, ei,/. • 

{ plerique {pleri declined and que append- 
Most men, J ^^ . ^^^ j,^,^ fo^nj ^ t^g grcnit.), 

' facCre (with ablat. ; abL with cfe ; or with 

dot, De should be expressed before 

To do any thing with a person, ^ the peraonal pronouns, the ablatives 

of which are of the same form as the 

{_ accusatives). 

Exercise 45. 

292. I will ask whether he has been beaten by his slave. 
What will become of my TuUiola' ? I hope he will recover. I 
hoped he would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. I fear his wounds vnll^^ bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are' not permitted to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing." There is no doubt that your glory will 
be envied. All my property has been sold by an enemy. I will 
ask which^ of them is favoured by CsBsar. That {ille) age is 
not only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds 
will not** heal. What will become of me ? There are some 



y The disease/rofii which a person recovers, must be governed by ex with 
iheabl. 

■ Pernuuisaimum kabeo should never be used ; persuasissimum ett mViLdoeM 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus' s to Cicero. (Klotz.) lam per* 
nuuUd ^(persuasum est mihi de, Ac. with ahl), 

* Say : < to the unwilling nothing is easily persuaded.' ^ Of two persons. 



§41. 293-297. J the passive. 107 

who.*** believe that he has been beateo by his slave. There aie 
some who envy your glory. 



§ 41. TAe Passive continued. 

293. (a) The verbs that govern two accusatives in the active^ 

■ometimes govern one accusative (that of the object) in the passive. 

Since even in the active it is only «om« verbs of a»king, Ac. that gov- 
ern the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just 
given beyond the actual practice of good WTiteTB.—Rogari may take 
this aee. It is found with mdutuM and edoeiuB ; with doetm or dedoetuM 
it is not common in prose : with eddri and moniri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such adjectives as mtJto, p^rico. (Z.) 

294. (b) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 
by an accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus 
partis afiectse). 

Thus we may say, not only xxMjmiferUur aUcui, or caput alicuJuMf^' 
rUuTf but also aliquUferitur caput. 
(c) In some pi^ ticuiar constructions the part referred fo is put in the^eti. 
or ablatiee. 

295. An accusative also follows many other passive participles, especially 
in the poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the daiive of the act. is allowed to stand ai 
the nominative {subjat) before the passive, or, which comes to the same 
thing, with a passive participle in agreement with it; and then the ao> 
euaative of the object is allowed to remain. This construction (which 
is called the Greek accuaative\ and that in 294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Cicero's style. (G.) 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and t^ used 
in English. 

(Thus awhulatum est, It has been walked (by us) = we have 
tealked). 

297. (d) With verbs of seeming, and passive verbs ofdeclaring^ 
thinking, &c., the personal construction is far more common than 
the impersonal.^ 



• In the past tenses, traditum est^ proditum eat are very commonly used. The 
passives of audtre and nurUiare are frequently, though not so exclusively, \ 
personally. (Z.) 



10% THE PASSIVE. [}41. 208, 299 

{Eng.) It stoM^ %9 Midi Ac, that Caiut has retired (or, as Led,). 
{Lot,) Caius Mems, i» Mud, &c., to have retired. 

298 . (a) Rogatus sententiam, Being asked his opinion. Longatn 

indutus vestem, Clothed in a long garment, 
(h) Oblltus<* faciem (smeared as to his face ^), having 

his face smeared or covered, Incensus animum 

(kindled as to his mind =), Having his mind (^ 

iated. Adversum fi§mur ictus (struck as to hh 

opposite thigh ==), Wounded in the front part of 

his thigh, 
(e) PendSre animi or animo,' To he in anxious suspense, 

Discrucior animi, My mind is on the rack ; I am 

tortured in mind, 
(ji) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fufsse dicitur, Homer 

is said to have lived (or, it is said that Homer lived} 

m the time of Lycurgus, 
Miltiades videhaiur non posse esse privatus, It seemed 

that Miltiades could not he a private man, 

299. Vocabulary 43. 

Blood r (when ^ted)^ craor, oris, m. 

on . 5 ^ci^uB, a, um (if actualy tacitnmtis, % 

^ c tun if habUiud silenee is meant.) 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, sil6re, silu, ■ 

To be silent, hold one's tongne, > tscere,ff tacu, tacit, 

cease speaking, ) 

Silence, silentium, i, n. 

Habit of silence, tacitumitas, atis, f. 

About {<ifkyr to be silent), j ^« ^^^^ "^f »^* "^ ^^'^ 

( may stand in occum, without prepos.) 

To set on fire, incendere, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, accendSre, succendSre, cend, cens.ii 



d Prom dl>U'n:ere, 

* Often animUy if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendirt 
wsAmi and penctire animiB: not, 1 believe, pendire animo, 

f Ssnj^i* inest venis, cncor est de corpore fusus. At the TnomerU of shedding 
sanguis should be used. 

s SUsre is, to emit no sounds to make no noise, to be still ; — tacere is, to utter 
no word, to be silent ; especially, to pass over in silence. The opposites of 
tUsre tre €trepBre,Jremire ; oitatire, diclSrc and Ukmi. (D.) 

Ik IncttvUre is to set the wfvoiU of a thing on fire ; accmdert and awxtMUre^ to 
i«t « jMirl of it on fiie^ that it may be consumed gradually, AoGmdare is M 



X. 800.] 


THK FASSIVS. 


Torch, 


t«ia.«,/. 


Lamp, 


lucema, e, /. 


Fuaeral pile, pyre. 


rttgua, I, m. 


To strike, hit, wound, 


ferire ; IcBre,! ic, ict j cedCre, OdSd, 


Rod, 


▼irg«f », /. 


Spear, 


haata, e, /. 


Arrow, 


•agitta, e, f. 


Lightning, 


fulmen, inia^ n. 



To be flogged, whipped with rods, Tiigia caedi. 
Thigh, femur, ttria, n. 

To walk, ambuUre, av, it. 

Right (opposite of 2^, dexter, tra, trum. 

Exercise 46. 

300. Cato was first asked his opinion. You with your jsual 
habit of silence* said nothing. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. The laws ought not to be silent. 
I am afraid that^^ the laws are silent about these matters. Han- 
nibaly having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. I 
warned the boy not to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted ? I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, being struck by lightning, died.^ I foretell that 
you wiU be fiogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh. * A league was made between the cities of*'' 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied that the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked {pass,) enough. We have 
come {pass,) to (ad) the town. It cannot he that^^ he is not tor- 
tured in mind. It is said that Caius has been struck by a stone. 
Was the funeral pile lighted by you or by Balbus ? 



light it from abcfoe^ suecendere from bdow. Hence a tordiy lamp^ dc, accendiiur . 
m, funeral pile mieeendUur, (D.) Animiu aeceruruM is merely an tscUed mind, 
mnimuM incenMus an agUaicd mind. (D.) 

i Ferlrcy to strike generally; eatUre is to strike with what cuts (including 
rods, Ac.) : iegre, to strike with what pierces (including lightnings 9Ume», Ac). 
Ferire and ictre supply each other's deficiencies : thus ferire is used for prea,^ 
imperf.t fut., which icere wants ; and icere supplies ferire with a peif. and paM 
participle for feriijferihu, which are not in use. (D.) JcHre fadue is to raty$ 
WT make a treaty, league, Ac. 

k Decesrit. 



K 



110 EXPRESSIONS OP TIME. [§ 42. 301-307 

XIV. 

§ 42. Expressions of 'Rme. 

801. (a) In answer to the question token? the noun which 
expresses time is put in the ablative : in answer to the question 
hoto long ? in the accusative. 

302. (b) In answer to the question in what time ? within what 

time ? either a preposition (inter, » intra) is used : or the noun is 

put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a cardinal number is used, the noun will be in the plural ; if an 
ordinal^ in the dngular. 
(In ten ytar» : in the tenth year.) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions hoto long cefore ? how 
long ofieT ? the noun that expresses time is put in the ablative. — 
Ante and post are here used as adverbs, unless there be another 
noun or pronoun to be governed by them. 

304. {d) A point or space of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is now made, is put in the accusative 
with in : the exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the ace. 
with ad. 

305. (e) Abhinc (ago) of past time is joined to the accusative 
or the ablative ;" it must precede the numeral and its substantive, 
one of which must be the next word to it. 

306. (/) Nattis (bom) with the acctisative of time = at such 

an age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the genitive 

Qr ablative of time = (respectively) above or under such an ag3. 

At 8ueh an ags may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 
natua). 

307. (a) Vere, In the spring. Auctumno, In ike autumn. 

Hibemis mensibus, In the tointer montks. Soils 
occasu (at the setting of the sun =), At sunset. 



I Jnter^ if the wfioU duraiion is spoken of: tn/ro, if §ome jmnt within that 
space. 

» 2kmpt says the aecuaative for duration^ the ablatiee for a point of time. 
This seems to be incorrect ; thus in * litem decidit abhxnc arvnoa ^uatitor ' duration 
is not meant. The ablative is more definite than the accusative, and should (1 
.hink) be used when a definite point qf peut time is to be expressed ; the accu- 
•ative when exact accuracy is not intended. Hence the accusative is the more 
common. 



^ 42. 307.] EXPRESSIONS OF TIME. Ill 

Inediam hiduum aut triduum ferre (to endure absti< 

nence from food =), To go toithout food for two, 

or even three days. 
Ager muHos annas quievit, The field has Jain faUom 

for many years. 
(5) German! inXer annos quatuordecim tectum non subie 

rant, The Germans had not entered a house for 

fourteen years together. 
Multi intra vicesimum diem dictaturd, se abdicaverunty 

Many persons have laid down their dictatorship 

within twenty days, 
Agamemnon cum universal Grsc^ vix decern annis 

unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 

Chreece had great difficulty in taking a single city in 

ten years. 
Pompejus undequinqtiagesimo die ad imperium populi 

Roman! C!lic!am adjunxit, Pompeius in forty-nine 

days added Cilicia to the empire of the Roman 

people. 
(c) Paucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards. 

Paucis ante diebus, A few days before. 
Homerus annis muUis fuit ante Romulum^ Homer lived 

many years before Romulus. 
{d) Ad coenam Canium invitavit in posterum diem^ He 

invited Canius to supper for the next day. 
Solvere ad Gracas Kalendas,"" To pay on the Greek 

Kalends. 
{e) Abhinc annos (or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 
(/)Cato annos quinque et octoginta naius excessit e vit4, 

Cato departed this life when he was eighty-five years 

old {or, at the age of eighty-five). 
' Minores annis Iriginta (Persons) under thirty years 

old (or, of age). 
Minores duorum et viginti annorum, Unde? the age 

of two-and-twenty. 



■ That is, never ; there being no Kalende in the Greek Calendar. 
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Civis major annis viginti, A citizen above twenty 
years old. 

Cato primum stipendium meruit annorum decern sep- 
temque, Cato served his first campaign at the age 
of seventeen {or, when he was seventeen years old). 



808. VOCABULABY 44. 

Toreoeive, 

To succeed to rs follow, 

Swallow, 

Winter (as adj,). 

Month, 

Qo BMray, 

TokUl, 

To kill (as a violent^ unjust^ cruel 
act; hyfotmmy UarvaHon,8tran' 
gUng, Ac.), 

To kill, slay (especially in hon- 
ourable, open fight), 

To slaughter, butcher, 

To reign (neut.), 

To lay down a magistracy, 

Exactly (of a number), 
Epheaian, 
Temple, 
To be burnt, 

To serve a campaign. 

To hold a magistracy. 



accipSre, recipCre, ezcipCre,* cep, cept. 

ezcipSre, cSp, cept {aceuM.). 

hirundo, inls,/. 

hibernus, a, um. 

mensis, is, m. 

abire, abeo, iv, it (78, x.). 
r interf icSre, fee, feet (the most general 
< term for killing, whether by stanxi' 
t tion, poisorit hanging^ or the ttflord). 

) necare ; or enScare (if by a process that 
i takes up some time). 

> occidSre, cid, cIs (it is used however of 
) all kituU of killmg). 
( trucidare (according to Diklerlein ss 
C tauricido, I cut down an ox). 

regnare, av, at. 
( abdicare magistratum, or abdicare bb 
I magistrattt. 

ipse (in agreement with the noun). 

Ephesius, i, m. 

templum, i, n, 

deflagrare, av, at {mtroM,), 
( stipendium merdre or mereri (i. e. to 
c earn pay). 

magistratum geil^re, gess, gest. 



» iiee»pimu«oblata; exeipimusYaganti^; recipimv* fugientia. (D.) Threcdvt 
m aecipere, when the thing is qfered or given : to recevoe a person flying or wan- 
dering is excipere or reeipere ; exeipere being the act of a MrpicabU frimd^ an 
equal; reeipere that of a benefactor j a superior, Excipere is to atop a limng 
being in motion^ and either recevoe him in a friendly, or intercept him in a hoatiU 
manner. (D.) Accipere vulnera is to receive wounds intended for me; exdpera 
pulnera is to expose myself to wounds * that may every moment come in my 
way.' {HiU.) Reeipere is also distinguished from accipere by denoting to receive 
not merely for detention^ but for actual poeaesaion. Aocepta peeurUa may be a 
«Mr« depoait : recepta pecunia is a formal talcing into poaaeaaion, (D.) 



)42. 309, 310.] EXPRESSIONS of time. 119 

{C. ZZT.] i:^ After an expression of time, *that' is often used for on vldch. 
{Eng,) To have reigned mart than (or above) two yean. 
(Lot,) To be reigning Ai«/I^rd year. * 

(Erifr.) Before tht conndahip^ eenwrthipt &c., of Caius. 
{hat.) Before Coma (being eanoul^ eeruor^ dc. (ante Calum consulem) 

• Exercise 47. 

309. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which*' I received 
Mt one time. The swallows go away in the winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months ? Mithridates 
slaughtered many Roman^ citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and-twenty years from that {ah iUo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
Scipio* died a year' before my consulship. Cato died exactly 
eighty p-three years before the consulship of Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for many years. He published 
an edict, that no one" under (306, /) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army. On the same night that ^ Alexander 
was bom, the temple of the Ephesian Diana was burnt-down. It 
is certain that Caius served his first campaign at the age of 
eighteen. He died at the age of thirty-three. King Archelaus 
had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy ? 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen to 
receive wounds for his country. 



310. (a) (He did it) three years after he {had) returned, 

(1) post tres annos {or tertium annum) ) quam ] 

(2) tertio anno' V rat. 



• Sdpio the last word. v Annis octoginta et tribns ipns. 

4 Begin with the relative clause. 30 (c). 32 {d), 

ff It might be supposed that * tertio anno quam {or quo) redierat,' would neaik 
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(3) tribus annis {or tertio anno) postquam redierat. 

(4) tertio anno quo redierat.* 

(h) Pridie quam excessit e vitft, The day before he died. 
Postridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after I 

left you, 
Postero anno quam, &c., The year after, &c. 
Priore anno quam, &c.. The year before, <kc. (Z.) 

811. Vocabulary 45. 

interdiu, or die. 

noctu, or nocte. 
( die ac nocte ; die noctuque ; nocte et 
c interdiu. 

vesperi, or vesp8re.t 

in tempbre, or tempbre ojily. 

ludis Latinis. 
J bello, as well aa in bello (especially if join- 
ed with an adj. or gmit.). 



By day, 
By night, 

By day and by night, 

In the evening, 

In good time, 

At the time of the Latin games, 



\ 



In war. 

In the battle of Cannse, 

A few days ago, 

A few days before (a past time ) p^^^jg yjjg ^j^^^^^ 

spoken of), > 

To found. 

To invest, blockade, 
To assault, storm, 
Spain, 

Supper (or rather, dinner), 
Poison, 
Starvation, 
Hanging (' the rope '), 



pugna Cannensl (or with in). 
paucis his diebus. 



condere, did, dit. 
obsidere, sSd, sess. 
oppugnare, av, at. 
Hispania, 8B,/. 
ccena,* »,/. 
venfinum, i, n. 
ftmes, is,./*, 
suspendiiim, i, n. 



* after two computed years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :' this however does not appear to be so. * Octavo mense, quam coeptura 
oppugnari,captum Saguntum, &c. (Liv.) h 6ktu} iir,ai (Polyb.) ; *Tyrus aepHmo 
mense capta est* {Curt,)i iro\iopK<ov ivra nffvai {Plut.) * after a siege of seven 
months* {Clinton), 

• Nearly so with ante : » Ante triennium quam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato 
mortem obiit.* The use of the subjunctive here will be spoken of below. Obs. 
In tti» construction postquam is oftener followed by the pluperfect than by the 
perfect. (See 614.) The following is an example of the perfect: *Nero natus 
wtpost novem menses quam Tiberius excessit.^ {Suet,) 

t Prom vesper, vesperis, 

* From Koiv6si common : the principal meal of the day. 
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Exercise 48. 

312. The city was taken hy storm three years after the siege 
began." Hamilcar was alain nine years after he came {had 
came) into Spain. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years 
after it was founded. He died the year after he was banished. 
Why did he go out in the evening ? I will ask why he set oit 
in the evening. Canius came to supper in good time. Is this 
said to have been done by night, or by day ? He died a few 
years ago. He died the day after he had called upon me. He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. Was not he 
killed in the battle of Cannse ? He set out at the time of the 
Latin Games. The town was taken five months after it began 
to be blockaded. It is said*^ that Caius killed his slave by poi- 
sdD. Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation ? Has he 
not killed his enemy by the rope ? I am afraid that Balbus has 
killed his slave by poison. 



XV. 
§ 43. Place, Space. 

313. (a) If the town at which a thing is done, is a singular noun 
of ihe first or second declension, it is put in the 'genitive : if not, 
in the ablative." 

314. (b) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the accusa- 
tive : in answer to whence 7 in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of towru and amaU idandt. Be- 
fore other words prepoaUunu must be used ; and before thetCf when the 
name has an adjective.^ 

315. Vrb$t oppiduTTiy toctUf in apposition to the name of a town in the 
genUioty stand in the abUUivt, 

316. Such combinations as *»ckool at Capua^ * Carthage in Africa^ &&, 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be gov"- 



« Say : * after it began Xo be assaulted.' 

▼ Uoppidvm or urbs come before the proper name, it must, take RprepoBUioru 
(Z.) 

^ In almost all the constructions of time and apace the prepositions are occa^ 
sionally expressed. Thus *ab Epidauro :' * per totam noctem :* &c. 
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emed by the preceding rules, and the other nouns governed by a pr** 
pontUm. (C.) 

{Eng.) Running to his mothtr at Naples. 

(Ltd ) \ ^uiuiing to Naples to (prep.) his mother. 
I Currens ad matrem Neapkim. (C.) 

317. (c) Local space is expressed by the accusative : sometimes 

by the ablative. 

With distSre, txstare^ eminire^ ace. or aU. is used (but not quite in- 
differently) : with a6e«M, ex- dis- tedirt^ ace. should be used ; with eon 
eidire, caHrafaeire, the aee, or abl. ;< sometimes with prep, a, ab. 

818. (a) Vixi RanuEj TarenHy AtheniSy Gahiis, Tihure^ I have 

lived at Rome, Tarentum, AthenSy GaUi, Tibur, 
(h) Legati Athenas missi sunt : Ambassadors were sent to 

Athens. 
Fugit Tarquinios Coriniho, Hefied to Tarquinii from 

Corinth. 
(c) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days* 

march. 
Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium cir- 

citer miUia passnum decemy Thefeld of Marathon 

is about ten thousand paces from the city of Athens, 
Bidui abest, It is a two days* journey from us (iter 

understood). 
Milites aggerem latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, 

The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred fee* 

broad (or, in breadth). 

819. Vocabulary 46. 

A pace, passus, Cis =: 4 Eng. feet, 10.02 inches 

A Roman mUe of a thmuand paces, mille passus. 

Miles, * millia passuun; (thousands of paces). 

Two dajrs, biduum, i« n. 

Three days, triduum, i, n. 

To be distant from ; to be at a ) ^^ ^^^^^^^y ^jg^^^ 

distance o^ ) 

To be nearer ; not so far off*, propius abesse. 

To post liimself ; encamp, considSre, sSd, sess. 



> Zumpt says, < If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a place to bt 
designated by the circumstance of its distance, the ahl. is used :' in the eightl 
edit, of the original, he says, 'in the acc.^ but the abl. is also correct.' (Cies 
I. 48.^ 

^ Distare generally takes a. 
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To depart & fingei's breadth, transvenum dlgitum diac^den. 

As they aay, as the saying is, ut aiunt. 

Carthage, Carth2go, inis^/. 

Thebes, Tbebs, imin. 

Exercise 49. 

(How must 'laMannoend* be translatedl 285.) 
320. He lived many years at Veii. The boy died at Carthage. 
My father and mother died at Thebes. Why did he set out for 
Rome in the evening ? I have lived several years at Carthage. 
Might he not have lived at Rome ? I almost think it would have 
been letter for (dot.) the Roman people to have been contented 
with Sicily and Africa. They are building a wall two hundred 
feet high. The town is five (Roman) miles from Carthage. He 
has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from Csesar. 
Caius is nearer to Csesar than Labienus. Are (then) you nearer 
to me than Labienus (is) ? I have been informed that Csesar is at 
a distance of two days' march from us. There is no doubt that 
the revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. Does 
he not deserve* ' to be relieved from his debt ? From this rulo I 
may not depart a finger's breadth, as the saying is.* 



j^ 



XVI. 
} 44 On the Gerunds and the Participle in dus (Gerundive). 

S21. The Gerund is a verbal vubataniioe^ but with the j>ower of governing 
what beiongs to the other parts of the verb. Another peculiarity is, 
that it cannot take an adjective in agreement with it. 

The Gerund corresponds^ as far as it goes, with the English * verbal 
mib9tantivef* or ^participial tubaiantive in tng,* but its use is far less 
eztenrive.* 

322. The Gerundive or participle in due is nearly allied to the Gerund: 



> Transversum, ut igunt, digitum. 

« The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
*parHeipial ntbatardivt? from a participle. It may be compound as well as sim- 
ple I every participle, except the eimple past pe^ciple, having a substantive 
use. ' An affectation of being diotinguiehed .*' ^ the pretext of their having »eized 
some traders :' * after his fuming been tumbling about in his mind Tne pocr sen^ 
fence :' < an atonement for his having been betrayed into/ Ac. 
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its meaning is pasHve denoting rucegniytjiineas, or something inimdedj 
what muatf tkouldf or ia to be done, 

323. (a) When the participle in dtu is in the neuter gender with the third per* 
son mng, of mm, a whole conjugation may be formed to express what 
one must, or ^untld do. The person is put in the dative. 

324. OCT In the oblique cases the part, in dus in agreement 
with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 

Of wrUim a letter, \ 8«ribendi epistolam. 
( scribendsB epistolss. 

325. A whole conjugation may be formed with the part, m duM 
and sum. 



Present i Amandus sum, lam to be loved, 

C Amandus es, thou art to be loved, <&c. 

Imneif ^ Amandus eram, / woe to be loved. 

I Amandus eras, thou waat to be loved, &c. 



Obs. Amandru eram orfui is generally to be rendered should (or, ought 
to) have been loved. The reason is this : a thing which wu (then) a 
tkdng to be loved, is (now) a thing which ought to have been loved. 

326. (d> Pres. Scribendum est, J ^ "^"^^ ^' , . 

c /, you, we, Ac, must tortte. 

Sing, mihi scribendum est,^ I must write. 

tibi scribendum est, thou must write 

illi scribendum est, hs must write. 
Phar. nobis scribendum est, we must write. 

vobis scribendum est, you miut write. 

illis scribendum est, they must write. 

Imperf. Scribendum erat \ ^f'^'^ ^^ ^^^ . 

c I, thou, we should have wniten. 

mihi scribendum erat, I ought to haxe written. 

tibi scribendum erat, thou oughtest to have written, ^. 

And so on for the other tenses. 

327. (Part, in dus in agreement with a substantive.) 

N. Epistola Bcribenda, a letter to be written. 

G. epistolsB scribendae, of writing a Utter. 

D, epistoIsB scribendse, to or for writing a Utter, 

Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write a Utter {or, to mfot 

writing a Utter). 
Abl. epistolU scribendi,b by writing a Utter. 



* That \B,*Uistobe written by me,* according to the idiom by which the pas- 
five used impersonally is equivalent to the corresponding tenses of the active. 

k It is not always that the gerund governing a case can be turned into the 
gerundive (partic. in dus) ; but only when the substantive in the case corres- 
ponding to the gerund would itself give a correct, though imperfect, meaning. 
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N. AuctoreBlegendi, auOwra to be read. 

G. auctorum legendorum, of reading atUhart, 

D. aactoribus legendis, to or for reading authort. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read authort (or, to or for rtoA 

ing atUkora), 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, by reading auihor9. 

328. The part, in dua often appears to change its meaning, bat it only 
appears to do so. 

Scribendnm est mihi {U i» to-be-written 5y fit« = ) i muti write. 
Consilium scribends epistolae {an irUerUion with reject to a Utter to* 
be-written zss) an intention of writing a letter. 

329. {Eng.) We should all praite virtue. 
(Lot.) Virtue is to-be-praised by all (dat.). 
{Eng.) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 

(Lat.) A time of playing. Fit for (drrf.) burdens to-be-carried. 

(Eng.) He is bom or inclined to ace. 

(Lat.) He is bom or inclined for {ad) acting. 
230. [C. XXVI.] J^ What is inform the present participle active is often * the 
participial substantvDe ' or gerund. It is always so, when it governs on 
is governed^ instead of merely agreeing. 

5:^ What is in form the infin. pass, is often used as the partie. oi 
the fitt. pass, implying possibility^ duty^ or necessity. 

Exercise 50. 

331. Man is born to understand and act. Caius is skilled in 
waging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
even in an enemy. He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of us desirous of seeing and 
hearing many things. Water is good" fir drinking. Demos- 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably-skilled (peritissimus) in ruling the state. They adopt 
the resolution of setting the town on fire. Ought not glory to be 



Thus in, * / bring the dead to my recgUection by reading the tombstones,' here I 
may use 'sepuleris legendis* because I bring them to my recollection by means 
qf the Unnbstonesy though reading is the particular way by which I eiSect this 
But in, * Themistocles rendered the sea safe by chasing the pirates^* I must say. 
(prsdones consectando,* not *prcedonibtis consectandis,' because he did not make 
it 8a£3 by means of the pirateSf but only by chasing them away. (G.) In the 
ooBstruction with the gerund, the gerund is more emphatic than the gerundive 
in the other construction. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in 
ing is emphatic^ the gerund should be used. 

« Utilis. UtUis, inutiUs, are followed by the dative of the gerund, or by tbe 
tac with ad. Gioero generally uses ad. 
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preferred to riches 1 We must do this. Those persons are not 
to be heard, who teach (prcBcipiunt) that we should be angry with 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see what is be- 
coming. We must take care to hurt (subj,) nobody.^* We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caius.<> 



832. If a verb does not govern the ace, the part, in dus cannot 

be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an impermmal construction in 
the passive : as we must say, ^mendaci rum credUur,* so we must say, 
' maukbci rum eredendum ed.* 

(a) Hence to express * we must ' do, Ac, with a verb that governs 
the dot. we roust use the part, in du» in the neuter gender, retaining 
the qbject in the dative, 

333. (6) Bat frueruitUt fimgemhia^ potiunduSfUtindut^ wreaometimeB found 
in agreement with their substantives, because these words formerly 
governed the ooc When so used, they are gentraUy in immediate 
agreement vrith their substantives. 

As, Tea Jruenda ; ad qfflcium Jungendumy Ac, but also ^fruerUla 
etiam sapientia m<.* 

334. The gen. ting, rruueuline of the partic, in due is used with euiff even 
when it is plural oj feminine aingular : 

S purgandi sui causi, /or the eake of clearing themselves. > 
( plaeantU tui, of appeanng you (of a itoman), ) 

935. (a) Parcendumf est inimicis, We must spare our enemies 

(our enemies are to he spared), 

(b) Ea quae vienda accepisti, Those things which you re* 

ceived to be used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio (obL), Every man 

must use his own judgment. 
(c) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking. Solven- 

do esse (par, equal to, understood), To he able to 



i iVe in Oaium qwdem^ Ac. 

* So also ve»cenduB^ gUniaruius, medenduSf poenitendut, pudendua, 

r Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, * diripiendi pomorum,' Ac. 
In some other instances the gcnmd in di appears to have a passive meaning; 
' spes ^estitueruli,* the hope of being restored. (Z.) 

ff In a few passages the ooc. of the object stands after this impersonal con- 
struction : ' Canee potius paucoe et acres habendum, quam mvJUoe* (Varr.) 
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pay. Oneri ferendo'' esse. To he equal to hearing 
the hurden. ConservandEe libertatis esse, To tend 
to the preservation of liberty, 
336. [C. zxTxi.] i:^ ' / home to do it ' must be translated by the part, in duM. 
(JEng.) With whom wt have to live. 

(Lot.) With whom U ia to-bc-lioed (quibuscum vivendum est). 
[C. xxTxii.] O* ' ^t 19,* followed by the infin. past.^ generally ezpressef 
necentty^JUrusa^ or something intended! but sometimes mere pofailnlUt/, 
to be translated by poMum, 

[ * The passage i» 6obe found in the fifth book ' =: the passage may 
or can be found in the fifth book.] 

837. VOCABULAEY 47. 
Tsj overthrow, eyertere, vert, vers. 

To occupy myself in ; to be en- ) ^^^^ ^^^ j 

gaged in, > 

To preserve, conservare, av, at. 

To study, devote oneself to, stfidSre, studu, {dot.). 

Literature, Uterae {pi. ; also, a letter s= an epistle). 

To spend his time in, tempus impendSre, pend, pens {dai.). 

To make it my first object of ) id ag6re (* to 6e doing that' and nothing 

business, i else ;k agSre, eg, act). 

To plead a cause, agSre causam. 

To feel thankful;to retainagrate. >^^^^g^jj^ habere. 
ful sense, > 

To thank, return thanks, gratlaa agCre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove > gratiam referre : f^ro, tifl, lit (the per- 

one's gratitude, ) son to wkom must be in the dot,). 

To clear s: excuse, purgSre, av, at 

Obs. * Should^* which the pupil has been taught to translate by debeo or oportd, 

must now be translated by the part, indua, whenever it is not amphatic; whesp^ 

ever it might be turned into ^Uiato bt,* dc 

Exercise 51. 

338. He is of opinion that these things tend (c) to the over- 



h The dat. of the purpose is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad : dis* 
trafaendo hosti, or ad distrahendum hostem. Whei\ the verb governs an objed 
m the dot., the agent is sometimes expressed with a6, to avoid ambiguity :^ 
Cires *quibu3 a vobia consulendum est.'— 

Obs. Caius consulendus est {mitst be consulted) : Caio consulendum est (iht 
fnterests of Caius must be consulted). 

i Vacare (to have leisure for) is never used in this sense by the best ^ ritera 
(Hotting. Cic. Div. i. 6.) 

k Followed by ii^ with subj. 

6 
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throw of the state. Do these things tend to the preservation oi 
the overthrow of the state ? There is no doubt that (86) the 
state is not able to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
his time in assisting! the wretched. Let us consult the interests 
of those with whom we have to live. I will inquire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must consult the inte- 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you** that the interests of Caius 
were not consulted. I made it my first object to (ut) preserve the 
Roman territory. I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
doubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he is going to plead. Every animal makes it its first 
object to preserve itself. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from {prep, a) whom we have 
received benefits ? I persuaded Cams to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing 
themselves (334). They had called upon Caius for the purpose 
of clearing themselves. There were some who consulted the 
interests of Caius. 

339. Vocabulary 48. 

(Words following the construction of proper names of places.) 
At home, d»mi.»» 

From home, dttmo. 

Home, dttmum.n 

At my, your, another man's Ac. > ^^^j ^^^^ ^. ^^ 

house, > 

On the cround \ ^^"^ (which may follow a verb of eithei 

' c rest or matUnC). 

In the field, millti8B.« 

Out of doors ; out, I ^'^ <"^^' * ^^'^ <*^ '~'^) *»"■ ("^ 

) other verbs). 

To dine out, foras ccenare. 



I SUbletandU: as iuivenfre, mccurr^ire govern a dat,^ they cannot be pat in 
agreement with their object. 

B Damtu is partly of t|ie second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms in 
■ome cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
Tolle me, mu, mif mu, si declinare domus vis : 
bat it has domi for eU home, Ac. ; though not for * of the house* 

■ Also *to Pomponiu8*» houBe,* Pomponii domum, wUhoitt a preporiiion: *!• 
my AmcM,' domum meam. 

• BelU and mUUim are used only in connection with dtfnd: bah however if 
uedfbrlniMin (Z.) 
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Into the country, tub. 

From the country, nire. 

In the country, nirl (less commonly^ rure). 

To return, redire, eo, iv, it. 

To return, turn back, revenere,vert, vers ; or revert!.' 

To be reconciled to, in gratiam redire cum aliquo. 

To confer an obligation on (i. e. > gratiam Inire ab aliquo {Cic,)^ apud all 

on a superior), j quem {Lie,) ineo. 

Youth 5 juventQs iitie, /. ; juventa, e, /. Jvenmr 

* I tas, also* Ihe youth.'« 

To cast forth, projicSre, jfic, ject. 

To resolve, cohstituCre, stnu, stitfit. 

Approved (of valor), tried, spectatus {lU, seen). 

Exercise 52. 

340. Titus Manlius spent his youth in the country. When 
TuUius returns {shall have returned) from the country, I will 
send him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
country. On the day (ifter he returned from the country, he was 
accused of treason. He is the same in the field that (45 (5) ) he 
has always heen at home. He answered that Pomponia was sup- 
ping out. Might he not have spent his life in the country I 
They {iJM) kept their word both at home and in the field. He 
set out into the country. There is no doubt that he set out for 
the country in the evening. There is no doubt that he will cast 
these things out of doors. DiodOrus lived many' years at my 
house. Balbus came to my house. Had you not rather be in 
your own house without' danger', than in another-man's with' 
danger' ? There is no doubt that he was a person of most-ap- 
proved' merit {virttLs) both at home and in the field (p. 14, 14). 
It cannot be denied that he has resolved to turn back home. There 
is no doubt that you will confer an obligation upon CsBsar. Bal- 



P Redire properly expresses the ctrntmued oc/ibn which intervenes between ths 
raomentaneous actions of the turning back (revert!), and the rdvm or arrirai 
home (revenire). (O.) Redire is said of one who returns after having arrived 
at his joumejr^s end and finished his business ; reverH of one who turns back 
htfore he has completed his journey or business. {Erruati.) 

« JuoontcL^ youth =s the time of youth ; juventus (utis), youth = the time of 
youth ; or, * the youth ' = the young men : Juvtntaa^ the goddess of youth. 
Cleeio does not use JuveTito; but lAoy and later writers use juventa for the Km« 
if yovtth, juventUB for iht youth. (D.) 
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bus is already reconciled to Caius {per/.). We must succour 
the miserable. There is no doubt that a Christian should succour 
the miserable.* There is no doubt that he threw these things 
(forth) on the ground against his toilL The Roman youth were 
of approved valour in war 



r 



XVII. 



§ 45. On the construction of Participles. {Ablative absolute.) 

341. Every attributive word involves an assertion. 

Thus <a jEfu house' = a house vkick is afne one. * Charles's hat 
ss the hat which belongs to Ovaries^ &c, 

342. Thus then every participle makes an assertion in an indirect man- 
ner; it assumes it attributively ^ instead of stating it predicatively ; that 
is, as Vl formal proposition. 

343. Whenever therefore i t is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion assumed by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with 
the principal sentence by a relative pronoun, or a conjunction (or con- 
junctional adverb) of /ime, cause^ limitation, &c. 

344. On the other hand{ subordinate sentences connected with a principal 
one by relative pronouns or conjuncUons (such as when, after , (f, since, 
because^ aUhough, dc.)» may often be expressed by participles, 

345. Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin 
by participles. By this construction the Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the English possesses, but with 
an occasional vagueness from which our language is free.' 



* See page 121, note h. 

r Since in the attributvve combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered from the 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
misconneeting occurs in a late review of Tate? s Horace (Quart. Rev. No. cxxiv.) 
Speaking of the passage, 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper ageUo 
Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere, <&c. (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, because the father's means were 
ftlender, he wauJd not send his son to a provincial school, btU carried him to Rame-^ 
proceeds to consider, haw education could be cheaper-in the capital than in the 
country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would have 
found BO grounds In it for speculating about foundation schools, &c. at Rome^ 
but have remained satisfied with the obvious meaning, that, * thovoh ihsfilhsf^i 
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346. When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 
already governed or governing in the sentence, it is put in the 
Motive in agreement with its own noun. 

(a) An ablative thus unconnected with the general structure of tha 
clause in which it stands, is called an ahUUivt abaolvte, 

(/?) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial construc- 
tion, if the nominative of the subordinate sentence be not a noun occur* 
ring in the 'principal sentence^ or a pronoun representing nuh a i 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 

347. Examples. 
IV\ \ Nobody who considers this, will hesitate. '\ 

\ Nobody considering this, will hesitate. » f 

(2) ( Nobody, if Caius considers this, will escape, i ' 
{aU. abs.) I Nobody, Cains considering this, will escape, y 

,<,^ ( Alexander, after he had taken T3nre, marched on, Ac. '^ 

I Alexander, having taken Tyre, marched on, Ac. f 

(2) i The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, Ac. ^ *' 
(flU. abs.) \ The King, T\jre being taken by Alexander, retired, Ac. 



/t V J I desire joys which will last for ever. '^ 

c I desire joys abaut-to-last for ever. ( 

(2) (I desire heaven, because its joys will last for ever. i 

C I desire heaven, its joy* being about-to-last for ever. y 



III. 



•IV. 



(oU. abs.) i I desire heaven, its joys being about-to-last for ever. 

yjv ^ We miss many things, though they stare us in the face. 
C We miss many things staring us in the face. 

(2) J We miss many things, though some truths stare us in the face. 
(ofrZ. abs.) \ We miss many things, some truths staring us in the face. ^ 

348. Vocabulary 49. (Preposition a, a3, abs,) 

A before consonants: ab before vowels and sometimes before the 
consonants in hUaris and j ; abs is much less commonly used, except 
before /e,* and never except before t and qu. 

The meanings of a are (I) from; (2) 6y, governing the agent after 
pass, verbs; (3) after; (4) on or a/, of relative position ; (5) on ^ sids 
or part of; (6) in point of; (7) the ojffict held. 
From a boy, a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim a proelio.t ' 

In front, afronte(frons, tis,/. et m. * forehead'). 



r were slender^* he nevertheless would not send his son to a school that toon 
ffuntght good enough for the children of great centurions^ <f*c., bvi resolved to gios 
kim the best educalion the capital coidd (iffbrd. 
■ Butter says that it is found before all the consonants except b, 
* Pugna is any battle, from a single combat to the general engagement of large 
armies : proelium is an engagement of troops. Doderiein seems to confine the 
meaning of praelium too much, when he makes it only the ' occasional engage- 
ment of particular divisions of an army :' for Nepos says, * illustrissimum est 
tfnrlium apud Platssas.* Acies when used of a battle is ti general engagement. 



126 THE CONSTRUCTION OF t-AHTICIPLES. [§ 46. 349, 350 

In flank, a latSre « (latus, Cris, n. ' side '). 

In the rear, a tergo. 

At two miles distance j two mUes > ^ ^.jm,^ passuum duobus 

off, > 

So near home, tarn prope a dttmo. 

To make for ua, a nobis facSre. 

To be on our side ; to stand on ) ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 

our side, j 

To be of a man's party, ab aliquo sentire ; sens, sens. 

An amanuensis, a mXnu servusj 

Again from the beginning; ^ K^, integro {integer, grvL, gmm, wfuOi) 
over again, ) 

Exercise 53. 
[Obs. A (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
participially.] 

349. Let us oppose the evils Pthat are coming'. Must we 
spare even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] We must spare them 
even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 
(but a) few' stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 
many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 
Caius, p after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 
father, p after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 
We do not believe^ a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The 
father turned back, p because he feared/or his son (231). Caius, 
p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 
charge.** Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gauls 
attack the Romans in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 
about two miles off. He took Massilia p after it had been block- 
aded two years. A treaty was ratified p after the city had been 
besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us ? 
Scipio immediately after the battle returned to the sea. Almost 
from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle continued. 
350. (a) The participle of the future in rus often expresses 
the purpose with which a person acts. 

« On thejlankg (a lateribus). 

"* So, ab epiaUdU, a secretary : a ratienUnM, a steward or accountant. 

* We believe a liar, not mmr, Sec. (ne — quidem). 
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351. (h) The participle in dus oflen expresses the end or pur^ 
pose for which a thing is done. 

(a) This is especially the case after curare (to cauae a thing to os 
done) and verbs oigimng^ rectvringy tendings undertaking. In Enelish 
the infin, active is often used where the injin. paseive would be oUatDabUy 
but leM common, 

{fi) He gave them the country to dweU in. 

\Or) He gave them the country to he dwelt in (by them). 

352. Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of 
by turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more emphatic should be retained ; for instance that 
wliich is the effect rather than that which is the cause; that which is 
the conaeqwnce rather than that which is the condition; that which is 
poaterior in point of time rather than that which precedes it. 
363. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a present par- 
ticiple when, though two events are closely connected^ yet that repre- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other begins. 

[C. xzx.] OCr A present participle must be translated by a 
perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf, or pluperf. 
9ulj,) when thf5 action expressed by it must be wer^ before that 
expressed by the verb begins. 

Examples. 
354. (a) I write to aid the student. > j 



(part) I write govng-to^ad the student {adjuJturus\ 

(&) He gave them the country to dwelt in. 
{part.) He gave them the country to-be-dweU-in {fiabitandum). 
55. He apprehended them and took them to Rome. > j jj 
(part.) He took them apprehended to Rome. ' 

HefooA;i^^6ttnitt6andranoif. >jy 
TTu bundle beine^ taken up. he ran off. ) 



(flbl. abs.) The bundle being takenupf he ran off. 
(Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
(Lot.) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 

S66. Vocabulary 50. 

To cause to be done; to have a ) ,.^d ^^j^^^^^ ^^,5,^^ 

thing done, > 

To contract to build, . aliquid fEiciendum coniucBie 

To let a thing out to be built by ) ^^^^ faciendum locare. 

contract, > 

A sentence, sententia, as, /. 

To corrupt, corrumpBre, rup, rupt. 

To learn by heart, edisc«re, edidici {no sup.). 

To repair, ref icCre, io, fee, feet. 

To pull down, diruSre, ru, riit 

BiMge, pons, pontls, tn. 
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Exercise 54. 

357. Conon causes the walls p which had been pulled down bif 
Lysander,' » to be repaired. He undertook p to corrupt Epami 
nondas with money. For how much will you undertake p to cor- 
rupt Balbus ? He had contracted ' to build a bridge. He gave 
Cyrus to Harpagus p to be killed. Carvilius, when"' consul, had 
let out the temple (csdes^) of Fortune (Foriuna) p to he built hp 
contract. We give boys sentences p to learn by heart (354, h). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from deht, I cannot but 
think" you corrupted by gold. Forgetting*^' the benefits which 
he received from Caius, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat, clause ; 30, 31.) He says that it is no^' necessary 
to make haste. There are some who**' have turned-back home. 



§ 47. The Participle continued. The Supines. 

358. (a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and neuter- 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. Hence this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect suh- 
junctive. 

359. Qi) An English substantive may often be translated by a 
participle. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate dbdra/^ twwm expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. (c) So also the ^partieipkd tuMantU^ may often be translated not ontj 



> G. Ijysandri. 

7 Mdea and templum are both a temple : but in the fonner it is considered aa 
the one principal building which is the dwelling-place of the Grod ; in the latter 
as the whole tempU^ with all its buildings, courts, Ac. uEdea in the sing, has 
generally the adj. aacra with it, or the name of the Deity : Jovia^ MvaerviB^ &e. 
Fanum is a spot coTisccrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself^ considered as a consecrated place, * a sanctuary,* Delw 
brum was either the temple itself^ as a place of expiation and purification ; or^ 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood ; 
the shrine. Templum is from rc/ivw, rc/nrw (cu^j a portion *cut qff^ by the 
dugurs ; delubrum probably from de-luo^ to toash away : Dbderlein thinks that 
fanum is tlxe German Bann^ Engl. Aoa. 
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by the parHeipU in duM, but by other participles. This Is a oonimoa 
way of translating it when it is under the government of * vWunU,* 

361. After ' to hear * and *to»ee* the present infin. active must be translated 
into Latin by the present participle active. 

362. When the participle of an ahl. ahsol, is * heing,' it is 

omitted in Latin, and two substantives, or a substantive and ad- 

iective, are put together in the ablative. 

362.* The supine in vm {act.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vir- 
tually, though not really paea.) follows a few adjectives (such as beat, 
difflcuUf &c.\ and the substantives/o*, nefaa^ &c. 
a) The supine in um with ire means ' to go about to* dtc, implying ^ori 
and exertion. 

363. (a) {Eng^ CsBsar, having eroaaed the Rvbvcon^ marched to Rome. 

(Lai ) \ ^^s'^i ^ Rubicon being eroaaed, marched to Rome. 

c OTf Caesar, when he had eroaaed the Rubicon, marched to Rome. 
(6) 1. Tarquinius, after his bani^ment from Rome, ^. 
Tarqulnius, being baniahed from Rome. 
2. After the baniahmeTit of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. 
(oW. ate.) nr^Mu, bemg b<midu<^ > j„„g^, ^^^ ^,^^ 
(or) After Tarqutntua bantahed, ) 
(Tarquinio expulso ; or, post Tarquinium expulsum.) 
(Eng) F^om the foundation of Rome, ) , n„„g ^„jj^ ) j^ 

iLai.) From Romefounded, ) ) 

(iSb, ante Romam conditam, Ac.) 
(^ngr.) By the practice of virtue, ) ^.^^^^ ^^^^ 
(La/.) By virtue practised, ) 

(Virtute colendU, by practising virtue,) 
(Eng.) A reward for having despised the deity ; or, for contempt of the 

deity. 
{Lat. A reward of ( = for) the deity despised {spreti numinis merces). 
(e) {Eng.) He assists others without robbing himself. 

{Lat,) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spoliant). 

(Eng.) He goes away without your perceiving it. 

{Lat.) He goes away, you not perceiving it {te non seniiente). 

(Eng.) He goes away without sduting any body. 

{Lai.) He goes away, nobody being saluted {nemine t sahOaio). 

{Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 

{Lai.) He condemns him unheard (inauditum). 

864. Vocabulary 51. 
At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus {auetor, an advisei) 

Under your guidance. \ *« <»""="' (?»» being our leader : du«, d» 

c cis, m. et/.) 
In the reign of Herod, Her5de rege.> 

t On neminis, nemine, see the index under ' Nobody.* 

» Or, Herode regnante. If the reswore that of a Roman Emperor, ivqiar 
VIM must be used 



ISO THE PARTICIPLB. [§47. 365,860 

Against the will of Caius, Caio invito. 

In the life-time of Augustus, Augusto vivo. 

I have completed the work, opus absolutum habeo.^ 

I plainly see through his design, consilium ejus perspectum haheo. 

It cannot be said without impiety, nSfSsus est dictu. 

It may be said without impiety, fas est dictu. 

Hard to find, dificilis inventu. 

365. [C. XXXI.] OCT The English present part, act, is gene* 
rally translated by the Latin past partic. when the verb ia 
dep(ment. 

This arises from the principle given in 353, and from this : that th« 
Romans spoke of hfeelinf( as over, the moment U had beenjdt ; and of 
a mental operation as over, the moment it was performed f whereas tf« 
should describe both as present} as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 

[Which word for to light should be used of a funeral pile? 299, h.] 
866. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. Pytha 
goras came into Italy p iii the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, 
p After Dion (G. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysiua 
gained possession of the city. JEneas, p after the taking of Troy 
Dy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet.*^ They returned 
to Veii p without waiting for the army of the Romans. They 
could scarcely be restrained from*'' condemning you to death 
without hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.* I am afraid that I do not"' see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform* (Invert), p After the taking 
of Massilia by storm, a league was made (Express post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have ' recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
was all over with the army. Is virtue hard to Jlnd ? [No.] You 
will do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult (sup.) what 
should be done. 



* Froiii this idiom, which dwells more on the possession of the completed ao* 
lion than on its mere completion^ arose the perfect with have in our own and other 
tnodem ian^unfes. 
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XVIII. 
§48. Pronouns, { 

367. (a) ' Otoft,' when it is to be more strongly expressed than 
by metis, iuus, suus, 6cc., must be translated by ipsius or ipsorum 
(as one or more are meant) after those pronouns. 

368. (h) Self, — selves, &c., in an oblique case are often trans- 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in 
the nom. if the meaning is that that agent did it ; in the case ol 
the personal pronoun, if his doing it to himself is the stronger 
notion. 

369. Properly tui relates to the nominatiye case of its own v^rb ; but it 
may be used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of tbe principal 
verb, when either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being re- 
ferred to the verb of its own clause. 

370. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some 
thought or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suus, whenever (from the 
grammar or the obvious sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the nominative of its own verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there would be danger 
of understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. (4!) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
qvisque or unusquisque is used. 

372. Obs. Nostriim and vestrfim are to be used (not nmtriy veatH) when 
* of lit,* *<^you* ss^outof uSf* *ovi of you;* that is to say, after /MxWi- 
Hoea (including nwnerals, eomparaHve; and svperlaUoet).* 

373. (a) Mea ipsius culpa, My own fault. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa, Our own fauU. 
(b) Me* ipse cons5lor, I console myself. 

Se ipsos onmes natur^ dilligunt. All men naturally 
love themselves. 

fc Nostriim and vestrfitmare also used when they have omnium in agreement^ 
vnmtvm noa^Tn, dkc. 
« The cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the gmUive* plural^ art 



(c) Cicero effecerat, ut Q. Curias consilia CatilinsB sibi 

proderet, Cicero had induced Q. Curius to hetraf 
to him (Cicero) the designs of Catiline. 

(It being cbvUmdy abturd to suppose that Curius was to betray them 
to Curiua.) 

PersfiB, mortuo Alexandre, non alium, qui imperaret 

tpsis, digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Persians, 

after the death of Alexander y confessed that nobody 

had ever better deserved to rule over them, 

t Qui imperat sibi, might have meant * a Jitter permm to gotem himself.') 

(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hannibat 

toas banished by his felloto-dtizens. 

874. VOCABULAIIT 52. 

To befall, happen, accid5re,d old, {dat}. 

To happen, turn out, evgnire, ven, vent. 

To happen {of fortunate events), conting6re, tig, tact, {dat.). 

It was this man's good fortune, huic contigit ut, &c. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam In libertatem vindicire. 



To defend (a iMng or ?"•«« ^ i defend5re, fend, fens. 

oc/uo^y attacked), > ' * 

To defend (a thing or pereouj if J 

and whenever it is attacked ;) > tueri," tuitus et tutus. 

to take under one's protection, ) 
His own friends, or adherents, sui (p/ur.). 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



sometimes strengthened by ' met* to signify eelfj with or without ipse: mSkimti 
ipsij eibimet ip«i*, nabiamet ipsia, de memet ipaOy (&c. Se is also doubled into aeae t 
for tum^^ tute is said. Matthie says, that Cic. never puts ij)ae in the nom. after 
this appended met, 

d AccldSre and menire are said of any occurrences whatever ; coniingh'ej o&< 
tenire, and obtingere^ only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences 
that take ua by aurpriae ; evemeTdia those that are expected. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the effects of chance! evenientia as the results <^ preceding actions or 
events; coniingentia as favours conferred upon us by good fortune ; obtingenHa 
and obvenieniia as advantages^/ins" to our lot. (D.) From the use of contingera 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, aceidere would come to be 
ganeraliy used of unfortunate ones. 

* Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the defendena shows 
more apirii and atrength in resisting an actual danger, so the iuena shows mon 
«re and affection In endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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Exercise 56. 

[How is through to be tTanslated, when it expresses the eau96? (261 )] 
375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you i& 
immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey, the 
laws of virtue. Which of you is believed ? Many evils hare 
befallen me through (ahl.) my own fault. Do not many evils 
happen to us by our own fault ? All men favour themselves. 
These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 
fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 
{of us). I will pray Caius to take my cause under Ms protection. 
Ought he not to have commanded himself ? It is not every man who 
can command himself. He is an enemy to himself. We should 
practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 
their'' cause under his protection. He was called King by his 
own adherents. It was this man^s good fortune to restore liberty 
to his country. I fear that he will not be able to restore liberty 
to his country. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 
with them. There are some**« who favour themselves. 



§ 49. Pronouns continued. (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. (a) He, she, it ; they, are translated by is, ea, id, when 

they m-^rely stand for a person or thing either before mentioned or 

vlout to he described by a relative clause. 

' hy is wholly without emphasis, or the power of diatinguuhing one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ante- 
cedent to the relative.^ 

377. When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, 
Uk the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 
addressed. 

e) late may be considered as the demonstrative of the second person =s 
* that of yours* * that which is known to (or ixmctme) you,* 



f Ipsonan: for ouam might mean, they prayed him to support ^t* own 
cause. 

s */# qui pugnat' means 'the combatant* or *a combatant* (accordingly as 
He has been mentioned, or not mentioned before) : while ' hie qui pugnat,' 
(Qc qui pugnat,' rignify respectively < <^ combatant,* * yonder combatant' 
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S76. From this power of denoting comparative neame$9 and remotmeM 
(whether in space or time), hie and ilU are used to discriminate 
between the different words that form the subject of discourse. Thus 
then, 

Of two things already mentioned, hie relates to the nearer, the 

latter; Ule to the more remote, the former.^ 

Hie, referring to what immediate preeedeg, must occupy a very 

early, if not the first place in its sentence. 
379. While hie refers to what has just "come from the pen (or motUh), 

tile may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 

matter. 
360. So also hie may refer to what Jbllows, but it must then descend from 

its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one 

equally emphatic either at, or very near, the end. 

381. * lUe,* from relating to the past, may denote that whidi has long been 
known, whether favourably or unfammrahly, 

(&) Here illei szthe well known ; the famous. 

382. In letters, iste relates to the place where the person addressed is 
residing, and to the things that concern him : in trials, i^e denotes the 
opposite party, as long as he is directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use hie to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As iUe may mean *whom all know,* so iste may mean 'iMom you 
know,* whether for good or notk So also hie may mean * whom you or 
/ see before us.' 

383. (d) < IUe * is used before * qtddem^ where noe use ' it is 
ime^ * indeed, to make some 'partial concession, to be followed by 
VL'but.' 

384. (a) Dionysius servus mens auftigit : is est in provincii 

tuk, Dionysius, a slave of mine., has run away : he 
is in your province, 
(b) Medea ilia, The famous Medea, Magnus ille Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great, 



h Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, all 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations ; — \l) The 
well-known order of the actttal occurrence or existence of the things may be re- 
versed in the sentence. (G.) (2) flic may denote tohai is before our eyes. (3) 
Or hie may denote ' id de quo potissimumagimus.* {Raschig ad lAv. xxiv. 29.) 

i Hie can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative {szis); 
and the employment of hie for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative clause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it suppoits its 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. 

k In this way isU is qfisn used to express contempt, but by no means alwayi 
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(c) Ista, civitas, That state of yours. 
{d) Non sino ratione ille quidem^ sed tamen, &c., JVot 
without reason it is true, hut yetf dz;c. 
885. Vocabulary 53. 

And that too, et is ;i isque ; et idem^ fdemque. 

Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. 

r is™ demum {that at lengthy as if the oth« 
That only, J ers had^been travelled through before 

f this was arrived at). 
To know, scire," sciv, sclt. 

To know ss to be acquainted < novisse, nosse (perf, of noscSre, to learn 
with, C to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expe- J '=^'«'«' »' (P"P"'y. " '>' *«"*. " • 

rienoe; to be conversant with, [ I"""** ^^""^ *>? ■""<=" """"^ ^ 
J bour; ace.). 

r adimSreo (of good things) eximSre (of 
To take away, 5 bad things) em, empt. They govern 

C the dot. of that/rom which. 
To make a beginning with, facCre initium a. 

Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

386. He has killed both his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning toith himself? This" only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What" true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is that state of yours to be valued, from which the good and 
wise have been banished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not, I have had an interview with Caius : he says that he has 



1 Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms u and ii». Grotefendg^Yea 
dat. eia (also iis) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) n (et), iU (eta) ; adding that the 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a single i. 

^ When iff, hic^ or quij &c. stands as the subject of an appoaiiion-verb (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with • thing.* [" Ea demum est vera/cffciteJ."] 

B Scire relates to a, proposition ; if followed by an accusative only, U is a neui, 
pronoun^ or nihil. It expresses actually acquired knowledge. Nosse is to have 
become acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing may be known s 
It ' describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or internal perception.^ 
R.) Hence nosse is often followed by the accusative of a noun. 

• Demitur quidlibet : adimuntur bona : eximuntut mala. (D.) 
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noi ween the man. Do not take away from me my liberty. Thai 
(famous) Plato has taken away from me all fear of death. Apollo 
admonishes us to become acquainted with ourselves. It is not 
every one who can" know himself. Those good things which 
can be taken away, are not really good things, p Having set my 
son^ at liberty, he has taken away all my<i care. I have been 
praised by a good man it is true (d), but (one who is) unskilled 
in these matters. Chrisfians after death will enjoy a happy life, 
and that too an eternal one. He has always devoted himself to 
literature, and that too of no'* common kind. 

387. Vocabulary 54. 

Also, (may often be translated by) idem.' 

This or that, as well as some other, et ipse. 
Where you are ; in your neigh- ) . ^ 

bourhood, 5 

Even or very {with that), . ipse ; illud ipsum* (* even that *)• 

To join battle with, to give bat- > ,.„^ committgre cum. 

tie to, > ^ 

1 o your neighbourhood ; to where > .^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

you are, ) ' * 

From your neighbourhood ; from > jg^j. 

where you are, ) 

Proud, superbus, a, um. 

Exercise 58. 

[How must *Iambdicved' be translated 1 285. J 

388. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. Let 
him who commands others, leam^also to command himself. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood ? Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. It is not 
becoming for*'^ a Christian to be proud. I had already set out to 



P Say : * are not true good (things).' 

* Say : * all caxejrom me.* 

' Nihil est liberate, quod non idem justum (which is not also just). 

• To justify the use of iUe (to denote any thing, provided it did n »t immediaJUbf 
precede) there must always be an intermeduUt object to which fdc is applicable : 
yet, not if the remote event be one of general notoriety. " duid T. Albutiual 
nonne sequissimo animo Athenis exsul philosophabatur ? cul tamen Hind iptuM 
lumquam accidisset si, &c." {De Fin, v. 108.) 

Adverbs of motion to a olace end in o or vc ; of motion./rom, in inc, fuit* 
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your neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen me^ 
in your lifeiime, A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
battle. I fear the Romans will not be willing to join battle with 
the Gauls. It cannot be denied that justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Gauls. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such**> a war was undertaken, as Rome had never before 
seen. 

K 

§50. Pronouns continued. (On the translation of * any.*) 
389. ' Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or uUus, 
890. * Any ' when all are included is quivis"^ or quUiheU 

(a) All are excluded in sentences that are really or virtually^ negative ; 

and after vix {scarcely), sine (wiihouf). 
{^) All are included when < any * means ' any you pleoMCf* * every.* 
(y) < Quisquam ' is used wi^unc^ ^ ullus ' generally wiih a substantive. 
Quisquam may however be used with designations of men {hdmu^ 
civi8)y &c. 

391. (b) ' Any^ afler si, nisi, num, ne, quo, quanto, is the in- 
definite quis /* of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
qua or qua, after si, num, ne (and ec).* 

« In quivis (and utervis) a ddiberate and thoughtful choice is supposed, in qui- 
libet (and lUerlibd) a blind and inconsiderate one. — QuUibet generally carries 
with it some expression of contempt. (D. after Lachmann.) 

* Sentences that are virtually negative (that is, m good as negative) are (1) 
such queBtions as expect the answer ^no,* and are asked not for information but 
assent ; thus, * can any man believe this 7 ' r= < no man surely can believe this ;' 
(2) oc.'TTiparative sentences; * he was taller than any of his friends' s£ *none of his 
friends was so tall as he.' — With respect to sine, aliquis should follow it in t 
negative sentence (in which it is to be considered positive), and uUus In a jtosUivs 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (6.) 

^ Quisquam sometimes follows m, but it *hen generally implies that the extst" 
tnce of the exception is very doubtful. -And even without si it is used to ex- 
press any single person or thing. " Q,uamdiu quisquam erit, qui te audeaf 
defendere, vivos." Such expressions as * slxie omni curd' for 'sine uUa curd 
are only found in Plautus and Terence. In Cicero ' sine omni cur& ' would 
mean ' without aU (imaginable) care.' 

• Whether quiB or qua should be prefened, is a disputed point. The poets 
vae qva with few exceptions. (Z.) The form qui is also used in the sing. nom. 
MOM. : M qui, ecgui. Even aliqui ( ss aliquis) is found in a few passagrs ol- 
Skero. 
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^ut aliquis follows these particles- when the any or «nne Is emphahe.) 

392. * Any ' is translated by aliquis^ or quispianiy when it means 
'Mome one or other,' 'some,' 

393. (d) The indefinite article * a ' may sometimes be trans, 
lated by quidam, aliquis , or quispiam,y when ' a certain ' or ' some * 
might be substituted for * aJ 

394. (e) iVieacto ^uit (the quia agreeing with the subst.) is sometimes used for 
qwdavn^ but it generally carries with it some notion of eonUmpt ox gi 
indifference at least. 

{Ejig,) Henry, Charles and John. ^ 

{Lat.) Henry, Charles, John. Or^ Henry and Charles and John. 

895. (a) Soils candor illustrior est quam uUius ignis, The 

brightness of the sun is more intense than that of way 

fire. 

An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci ? 

Can (then) any man he angry without some mental 

agitation ? 

(Jb) Num quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any lody angry 

with infants ? 

(c) Quodlibet pro patri^, parentibus, amicis, adire peri- 

culum .... oportet. We ought to encounter any 
danger for our country, our parents^ and our 
friends, 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me* 

(d) Agricola quispiam, Some husbandman (any, or a, hue* 

bandman). Pictor aliquis , Any, or a, painter, 
{e) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur, Some body or 
other is talking here near me. 

396. Vocabulary 55. 

Everybody >quisque,» quaeque, quodque; G. c»- 

* y jusque. 



X If * 9ome ' is emphatic =s some at Uctat^ though but litUe^ or of a bad quality^ 
aliquis should be used. 

y When quidam expresses *a* it implies * a certain* one, though it is'unne- 
cessary, perhaps impossible, to name it : quispiam. and aliquis do not imply au 
allusion to a particular individual. 

■ Quiaque is a sort of enclitic, and therefore never stands at the beginning oi 
a sentence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding empkatiA 
fiorm is ' unusquxsqat^ * toch. particular one,* 
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Every body who ; whoever, \ 1»^>^ V^'i'^^ (qiddquld, 

i ev4hry thing thai; whatever). 
Whatever; every-that, \ quicunque,* quEcunque, quodcunquej 

( G. cujuscunque, Ac, 
Whyl quid? 

Howl qull 

Somebody =r a person of conae- ) ^ . ^^ ^ ^^ q^ aUcujua. 

quence, j n -» -» 

At once — end, idem — ^idem.b 

Any one man, quivis unus. 

Take care; see that, videne. 

Rashly ; inconsiderately ; without ) ^gj^gj-Q 

sufficient reason, ) 

What? • quid? 

Some how or other, nescio quombdo. 

Exercise 59. 
397. Can (then)* any man govern the seasons ? Take care 
not to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. Take 
care to do .nothing inconsiderately. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons ? Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 
ought to 'defend his own' friends.** Will any man hesitate to shed 
his blood for his country ? This might have happened to any 
body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering*^ any 
danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents' ? Is not any 
thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (390, v) of the 
Gauls. If any one breaks his word for the sake of his friend, he 
sins'. Do you (then) believe that any Roman (you please) is 
braver than any Greek ? You may say any thing (you please) 
here. Whatever things are in the whole {omnis) world, belong 
to men. Some are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 
does it happen that you (ph) do not know this ^ What ! do not 
all understand this ? There are some who believe any body. 



*■ QM'icunqueUi the adjective form of quuqttU. 

b Fuere quidam qui iidem ornate, Udem yersute dicerent. (Z.) 

« Though num expects the answer no, it does not imply that the answer * yes * 
tannot possibly be given, as < an' does. ' An quiMquam * is therefore more com- 
mon than *num quisquam,' and etronger than *num quia,* 

d QuUque should immediately follow cases of aui or nitiB, and numeraU 
'decimus guisgUe, ecery tenth man). 
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^ 51. Fronouns continued. {On the prefixes and /.fflxes of 
tJie interrogatives.) 

998. (a) The syllable ec oflen appears as a prefixj and the syL 
lable nam as an o/^, to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The 'ecMs from en! em J hem! a particle calling for attention to 
what is going to be said. ' Nam* is properly namely, byname; so that 
quienam is, who by names noTfu or tell me, tcho. {Ilartung,) 

The en stands alone in, *En unquam cuiquam contumeliosius audistifl 
factam injuiiam, &c,1 * ( Ter, Phorm, ii. 3.) Nam id appended to qfWM^ 
quidf vbif mem, Ac. 

399. (h) * Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

may be translated by qtasque, agreeing with the same substantive 

that the superlatives agree with. 

The einprtdar is generally to be used, when a substantive is not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

4dO. (a) Ecquid* sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? Do you 

perceive at all {pr^ perchance) in what contempt you 

are living ? 

Num quidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh 

occurred ? 

(&) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, TJie best things art 

always the rarest, 

Altissima quaque flumina mininio sono labuntur, 7^ 

deepest rivers always ^o toith the least sound. 

(c) DoGtissimus quisque, All the most learned men. 

(d) AHud alii natura iter ostendit, Nature points out am 

path to one man, another to another. 
Aliud alio fertur, One thing is home in one direction* 
another in another. 

401. (Eng,) One Balbus. {Lai.) A certain Balbus. {Quidam.) 
(Eng.) One does one thing, another another.f 

{Lai.) Another does anof/ier thing. 

402. Vocabulary 56. 

Little s= but or too little, parum (with genii.). 



• Ec{^sen) prefixed to quis^ guid^ quando^ Ac, puts a question dofubtinghy^ 
»m intimates that the answer * no* is rather expected. It often gives a lone ol 
WKpaiience to the inquiry. 

f In a sentence of this kind, one— one must be translated by a/{ii*-'altii» 
and another— anotherhQ untranslated. 
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A little =s some, but not much, paulum, or paulfilum. 
"^^nrideraWe ''"^''*'" '»'"« | aliquantum (with ydrtfc). 
In the mean time, interim. 

Meanwhile ; all that time, interea.' 

Sometimes = now and then (op- ^ 
^proachingj'&s compared with I 
nonnunquam, to the notion of r"^'**^^™- 
but 9eldom), J 

Sometimes (approaching to the S ''°?^'''^*1''^ ' ^^^l^^'^^^' (^^^ ^* ^ 

notion of pretty qfien). } ing properly same tirm or other, and 

^ often therefore equivalent to at ladjA 

unquam (with negatives); aliquando 

(when it means, at some one time, be 

Ever, < it when it may) ; quando (after «£, nisi, 

rUf &c., when the ever is not em- 
I. phatic).k 
In a different direction ; to some > i| f^sj t) 
other place, i ^ » '* 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

L usquam,! aliquo, quo (to be used accord* 
Any where s any whither, < ing to the Rules for ' any J See Ann^ 

I Index I). 
Nowhere or whither, nusquam. 

Strength, j vires, virium, &c. (in sing. ' force \ 

C * violence * ; vis, vim, vi). 
^^ Rarius inierdvm quam nonnunquam esse memento. 

r Interea refers to an event continuing during the whole interval : interim to 
cne that occurs at tome time or times within that interval. Hence, as Dbderlein 
observes, in negative sentences interea is the regular word, as the possibility 
and expectation of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

k The syllable oZi, whether as prefix or termination, always denotes guatity. 
Thus * si aliquis adest,' is, < if there be any one present, be he who or what he may .■* 
whereas * si qyisquam adest ' would mean * if there be but one present, no matter 
whether more or not.' (Q.) Aliqujcmdo is properly * at one time, whether near 
or far off,* but as a thing's once happening may prove the possibility of its often 
happening, aHqttando is often equivalent to aliquoties. But in the golden age it 
is used by preference of things that had better happen never, (D ) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the natiu-e of the sentence 
that no early time remains. In this meaning it is often joined with tandem 
( ea tam demum. - D.)« 

k Hence 'ever' = at any time, is translated by unqttam, aitquando, or 
quando, according as ' any ' would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by uUus, aliquis, or quis. Si qtds, si quando are D^rly equivalent to vA^MVer, 
whenever. - 

1 Usquam is more regularly the * any where ' of resi Hut is used after verbt 
of motion, as we use tvhers. 
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Exercise 60. 

['Ever ' after whether^ when marked as emphatic, is to be translated 
by tcqvando. 

* Perchance^* after whdher, la to be translated by the addition of quid 
to 671 or num : ecquidf numquid. 

When * crcr ' and *any * are marked as emphatic (in other casefl they 
are ru^ to be translated by quandOf quu, 

' A ' emphatic is to be translated by b. pronoun,] 

403. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? Wo 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that they 
shajl never^ die. We shall all die some time or other. The best 
men always (b) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Octavius called upon me at my own house. None of you 
called upon me all that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) iss 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us are pretty often, all of us are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, h). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars ? In the mean time a' 
(393) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. I hear that there is 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return {shaU hdve 
returned) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever' heard this from any body ? [No.] If you are setting put 
any where, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place ? Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Virtue is not of such'*' strength as 
to defend herself.^* Have you perchance two countries ? Let 
me know whether I shall ever^ see you. There were some who 
had two countries. 



XIX. 
§ 52. Comparison. 

KM. (a) The regular particle of comparison Is fuam {than). The things com* 
pared will of course be in the same eaae. . 

(a) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, i: 
is omitted in one. In English we express it in the Jirgi clause, and use 
the pronoun * that * for it in the second. Tliis ' that ' is not to be trans- 
lated into Latin. 
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405. (h) Somefhnes quam is omitted, and the following noun 
put in the ablative.'^ 

(a) As a rule, the ablalive should not be used in this way, except where 
the same noun would follow quam in the nonUtuUive. Sometimes how- 
ever the ablative^ especially of prorumrUf is used for the axxuaative after 
quam. In the construction of the ace, with infin. this would be regular. 
{p) Moreover, the construction with the abkUive should not be used, un- 
less the object with which another is compared, actually poeses§e9 tin 
proptrty^ in question. 

406. (c) Comparatives and superlatives are oflen accompanied 
bj ablatives, expressing by how much one thing exceeds or falls 
short of another. 

407. {d) The English tiu—the ( =s by how much-'by to mudi) are expressed ji 

Latin by quarUo—tanto ; quo — eo or fux, 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by ut quitque with a 
superlative, followed by ita with another. 

408. ' Somewhat ' and ' too * with the poaUive are expressed by the compa- 
ratwe^ when those adverbs are not emphatic. And sometimes an em^ 
photic positive is expressed by the comparative, 

409. (a) Europa minor est, quam Asia, Europe is less than 

Asia. 

(b) Non ego hac node longiorem vidi, I have not seen a 

longer night than this. 

(c) MuUo difficilius, Much more difficult. 

(d) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol, The higher the 

sun is J the less is the arc. 
Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto fclicius est, The 

happier g,ny time is, the shorter it is (i. e. appears). 
Ut quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios 

imprdbos suspicatur. The better a man is, the more 

difficulty he has in suspecting that others are 

wicked, 
{e) Romani bella qusdam fortius quam felicius gesse- 

runt. The Romans carried on some wars vdth more 

courage than success. 
Pestilentia minacior quam pemidosior, A pestilence 



• If I say a person is ' aapientior Caio* I ascribe wisdom to CaiuBf though 
leas of it than to any other person. If I say he is ' sapientior quam Cakto,* 2 
fio not necessarily ascribe to Co! us any wisdom at all. 
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more alarming than (really) fatal (or, alarming 
rather titan destructive). 

(y*)ProBlium majxis quam pro numero hostium editur, A 
severer battle is fought than could have been ex- 
pected from the (small) number of the enemy. (Or, 
a battle unusually severe for the number of the 
enemy,) 
Alexander consedit regiSi sellSi multo excelsiore quam 
pro habitu corporis, Alexander sat dovm on the 
royal chair ^ which was far too high for his stature. 

{g) Res graviores (important). Morbi graviores fsfr 
vere). 

410. Vocabulary 57. 
Passionate, iracundus, a, um. 

Angry, iratua, a, urn. 

Considerably more, aliquanto plus (see 402). 

Many times as great, multis partibus miyor. 

Are hard to be avoided, or diffi- ) ^j^^. j^ ^it^t^^^ 

cuit to avoid, ) 

Hidden, occultus, a, um (partic qfocctOXn). 

Snares, indidiae, arum,/. 

Frequent, cr^.ber, bra, brum ; frSquenSj^ tis. 

Loquacious, loquax, acis. 

Old age, senectus, Gtis, /. 

Difference, dietantia, r,/. 

Worse, pejor, or, us {Itugood than, deterior). 

(Words by which superlatives are strengthened). 
As shortly as possible, quam^ brevissime. 

Extremely flourishing (in re-->^ ^^ ^^^^ 

sources), > 

Far ; by far, multo. 

The very least, vcl minimus. 

The most unjust possible, or In ^el Inlqulsrimns. 

the world, ) 

{EngJ) He is too proud to be a slave. 
(JiMt,) He is prouder than that he ahmUd be a slave. 



■ Creber denotes do$e and crowded nuxfissiorij and often implies censure: fre- 
fuene denotes a plentiful awpply^ and rather as an epithet of praise, Preguena 
is also used of a place * much resorted to,* and a *fnil ' senate-house : in which 
sense crcfter is not used, but celeber^ which is related to it as /cuAiJffrw to rpairrw. 
(D.) 

• Potest^ possuntj Ac, may be inserted after quam. * Aves nidos quam pos- 
§unt mollissime substemunt* = tarn moUiter, quam possunt mollissime. (G.) 
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(Q^uam ut mancipium sit, or possit esse.) 
(En^.) I took the greatest pains / could. 
{Lot.) I took pains (as great) asP the greatest I could {quam}. 
{Eng.) As great a difference as there can possibly be. 
(Lat.) A difference as great-as the greatest can be. 

{Qitanta maxima yotest esse distantia.) 

Exercise 61. 

411. That report was frequent rather than certain (e). The 
better a meui is, with the more resignation will he die. The 
most hidden dangers are always the most difficult to avoid. The 
more hidden a danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding 
jt;»» The more passionate a man is, the more difficulty has he'* 
in commanding himself. He is too angry to he able to command 
himself. I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justest 
war. Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. I will say 
as shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done.*' They 
perceive the very least things. They worship Libera, whom they 
also'* call Proserpina. I have accomplished the longest journey 
I possibly could. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. In important matters, there is need of delib- 
eration. ^° Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. We 
have lost considerably more gold than you. It is an allowed fact, 
that the sun is many times as great as the earth. There is the 
greatest possible difference of character between them. 



K 



XX. 



§ 53. Remarks on some of the Tenses. 

412. The perfect definite (perf. with hax)e) is virtually a present tense, being 
used of an action begun at some past time, and carried on up to^ or 
nearly up to the present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, d)) it 
may be followed by the present or perfect subjunctive.' 

P Quam maximaspotui copias = tantas^ quam maximas. (G.) 
** Nevertheless the Roman ear was so accustomed to the imperf. subj. after 
the perf^ that they used it (even where the perf. is plainly equivalent to our 
perfect with *Aarc'), provided 'the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.' (Z.) * Diu dtibitoxd {have long doubtecC) nuni melius 
wit/ Ac, would sound strange to Roman ears : they preferred * num melius esset,* 
•ven when they did not narrate, but were only stating the result. (K.) 

7 
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413. (a) To express, * I have been doing a thing for a long time,' the Romaiu 
said ' I am doing it for a long time already.' 

(Jam pridem cupio, I have long been denring.) 

414. In animated narrative, the past is often described by the 
present. 

(6) The present when thus used {prissene hUtoricum) may be followed 
either by the present eitbj. (according to the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses), or by the imperfect ayjbj. (as being itself virtually a past 
tense). The imperfect is, on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A present tense after relatives, or, * token,' Hf,' * as 
long as,* ' before,' &c., is generally to be translated by a future, 
when the action expressed by it is still future* 

The action is generally still future, when the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause is in a future tense or the imperative mood.' 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English." 

416. (I) (Eng.) Whensoever I take^ my journey into Spain I wttfcome to you. 

{Lot,) Whensoever I shall take my journey, 4kc. 

(2) {Eng.) When I have performed this, I icifl come^ &c. (Rom. xv. 28.) 
{Lai.) When I shaU IvStoe performed this, I wUl come^ &c. 

(3) {Eng.) When he » come (perf. def.), he wUl tell us, Ac. (John iv. 5.) 
{Lai.) When he ihaU havecome^ he wiU tell us, &c. 

\4 ^ (Eng.) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink, till they had killed 
Paul (Acts xxiii. 12). 
(Lot.) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink, till they shaukt 
have killed Paul. 



' The subjunctive present used imperatively, is virtually an imperative. 

* The Roman, viewing the future action or event from his present, marked its 
futurity, and, if necessary, its completion : the Englishman removes himself to 
the < when* spoken of, and contemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
considered it relatively: the Englishman considers it absolutely. There are 
some constructions, in which the completion of the action is not marked, even 
In Latin ; for instance, in the use of the imperfect svbjtmctive in marking the 
relative time of a irtsA, request, or question : e. g. * He answered when he was 
asked I* *quum interrogaretur,* not interrogatus esset, though the question must 
be completed before the answer is given. 

t Even in Latin, the present (after m) is sometimes used, as in Englis)!, in 
eonnection with o. future: but only when it is to intimate that the Juiure event 
depends upon some preffen/ circumstance or resolution. Examples are: *Per» 
fdetur bellum, si non urgemus obsessos,' Sto. lAv. v. 4. ' Si vttiamtiff, omnli 
nobis tuta, &c. . . . patebunt.* Sail. 68; 9. (O.) (On the nJff. prts. aflmr si 
«ee 436 (&) ). 
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(5) (Eng,) As soon as they hear of me, they ^utU obey me (2 Sam. 
xxiL 45). 
(Lai.) As soon as they shall hear of me, they 9haU obey me : 
{or) As soon as they thall have heard^ Ac. 

417. (d) * Should/ * would,^ * could j* dec, when used to soften 
on assertion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness, are 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present or 
perf. of the subjunctive, 

a. In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any reference to the 

eompUtion of the action. (See 428, note *.) 
h. («) VBlimt nolimj malim^ are often used in this manner, and often in 

connection with the verb in the avlbjwfictioe governed hy ^ut* omitted. 

418. {f) After ut a consequence (but not a purpose) is often 
put in the per/*, subj., instead of the imperf,, after a past tense. 

a. This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 
perf. gives more prominence and independence to the consequence. (K.) 

b. The IMP. subj. marks (1) something past, (2) something coniem- 
porary with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and 
eontinuvng. 

e. The ferp. subj. is either the subj. of the aorist (* wrote') or of the 
prcBterUum in preesenH (or perf. deftnUe^ * have written '). (K.) 

419. (a) Jam pridem cupio, I have long desired. 

Vocat me alio jam dudum tacita vestra exspectatio, 
Your silent expectation has for some time been 
calling me to another point, 
Copiae, quas diu comparabant. Forces which they had 
long been collecting. 

(b) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena- 
tores redirent, The Consuls suddenly published an 
edict, tJiat the Senators should return to their usual 
dress. 

(e) Quum TuUius rure redierit, mittam eum ad te, When 
TuUius returns from the country, I will send him 
to you. Facito hoc ubi voles, Do this when you 
please. 
Si te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis ? If I put 
any question to you, will you not answer ? 

[d) Hoc sine ullSi dubitatione, confirmaverim,'^ I would 
assert this without any hesitation. 

■ The perf. subjtmctive used in this manner to withhold a positive atsertioi^ 
eecurs In negaihe sentences oftener than in positive ones. (Q.) 
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(«) Dc me sic velim judicesy t would wish you to judgG 
thus of me. 
NoUm factum, / could wish it not to be done, {Nol- 
lenv factum, / could wish it had not been done.) 

(/) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam collegae, Miltiades 
valuerit, The consequence of which was, thai Mil- 
tiades had more influence than his colleagues. 

420. VOCABITLART 58. 

/ dudum, or jamdudum (applied to ahart 
For Bome tiine» < preceding periods ; an hour or few 

i hours; less, generally, than a day). 

r diu, or jamdiu* (of an action continued 
Long; for along time, ? suspended, or not occurring, through 

C the whole period). 

r pridcm or jampndem (referring to a peal 
fjong ago, < point of time ; not, like diu, to a past 

C period of time). 

r cup2re,» io (150), iv, it (this is of the in- 
To denre, ^ ward feeling : optare is to desire ss te 

(. express a wish for). 

r av6re {defect, verb) this denotes a rest- 
To Xongf < less impatient longing ; gestire, a dc- 

( lighted^ joyous longing. 
Not above two or three times, bis terve. 
Two or three times ; several limes, bis terque. 
(The Preposition Ad.) 
(1) To, (2) ai; (3) up to, until; to the amount of; (4) /or, Ac. 
To a man, ad unum. 

• When a conceived ease is to be expressed with the intimation that the fad 
tar^e^ponds to it, or may so correspond, the pres, and perf, of the subj. are used : 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact does rjoi, or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf, or pluperf, subj. must be used. (Z.) 

* But pridcm and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructions 
wnere the notions of duration or of a distant point of beginning (respectively) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a point, or a point rather than duration. In *jampridem cujno, Ac, the 
notion oi coniinvance is plainly {mp^iecf : in the corresponding English construe* 
tion we have it expressed, Dudum = diu-dum (where dum restricts the mean 
ing as in vixdum, nondum) : pridem = vp}v 6fi {Hartung) or vpXv ifiv, (D.) 

« Velle, cupgre, denote the inward feeling ; optare, expetgre, expression ol 
that feeling. Velle and optare denote, respectively, the calm fef^ling and ita 
expression , cupere and expetere the eager, excited feeling and its expression. 
Avire expresses a restless, impatient longing; gestire a delighted anficipa 
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To extreme old age, ad summam aenectutem, 

He is nothing to, = compared to, ) ^^ ^^ ^.j^ ^^ 

him, > 

For a time, ad tempus (also, ' at the proper tiaePV 

As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, ad verbum. 

At most, ad summum, or summum onbf. 

At least, ad minimum ; minimum. 

At last, ad extremum. 

(a) {Eng.) They do nothing but laugh. 

{Lot.) They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud quean ridenti 
Jaciunt omitted). 

Exercise 62. 

[By what verb should to takeaway a bad thing be translated?] 
421. I have for some time been desiring to take away from you 
tAa/ care of yours, I have long desired to call upon Caius. 
F After his soldiers had been slain to a man, he himself returned 
to Rome, p Having taken Marseilles by storm,^' he returned 
home. 1 am longing p to take Marseilles, and obtain a triumph 
for a victory over the Gauls. He was whipped with rods several 
times. He was whipped with rods two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for finishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old age learned some- 
thing additional r every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longincr to return thanks to Caius. It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours.** Do we not give boys sentences to 
learn by heart ?'® He gives boys the longest sentences ke can** 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They do nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with Caesar's army. His industry was 
iuchf^^^ that (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued, 

422. (a) The perfect subjunctive (as well as the present) i , 
used as an imperative. 



7 Addiscebat aliquid. 
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423. (h) The future is sometimes used, as in English . for the 
imperative; in other words, we sometimes express a wis^ that a 
person should act in a particular way, in the form of an assertion 
that he will so act. 

424. (c) Questions that do not ask for information, hut for 

iissent, are to he translated into Latin hy the present or imperftd 

of the subjunctive^ according as a present or past time is refe'* 

red to. 

The object of such questions is, to excite the acme emotion or produce 

the game canvietian in the minds of the persons addressed, that he 

' speaker himself feels or pretends to feel. If they are negative in form, 

the answer or expression of assent will be affirmative ; and converiely, 

if nou 

425. These ^queatiovia of appeal ' (which usually express perplexity or 
some emotion) may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in various 
ways : the thing to be considered is, ' does the question require an an- 
awerfor informaiiony or mere assent (or sympathy) V 

a [Forms of ^questions of appeal* in English.] (1) With Pbes. Subj. 
What thall I do? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing 
satisfactory can well be done.) What am I to do? What can I do? 
Why should I relate this? (Ans. You need not.) (2) With Impebp. 
SoBJ. Whatwasltodo? What should I have done? What ought 1 
to have done? 

426. (1) (Eng.) He taught the children of the principal men. 

(Lai,) Principum liberos erudiebat. (Imperf. expresses a state con* 
tinued or an action qften repeated in a past space of time.) 

(2) (Eng.) You tDould have thought. You teould have believed. 
(Lot.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) (Eng.) I remember reading that (or, to have read that). 
{Lai.) I remember to read that {Icgere* memini). 

(4) iEng.) It tDOuld be tedious, endless^ &c. 

(Lat.) It {* tedious, endless, &c. (longum, Infinitum esQ. 

(5) (Eng.) It iDould have been better. 

{Lot.) It was belter (utilius/wtt*). So satius, par, idoneum, &cJwL 

427. (a) Quod duhitas, ne feceris, What you have doubts 

about, don't do. 
{b) Si quid acciderit novi, fades ut sciam. If any thing 
new happens, you will let me know (= let me 
know). 



• But the inf. perf. follows meminit Ac., when the speaker does not carry Mm 
felf back, as it were, having himself «ccn, heard^ <fcc. what he describes. 

* Erat or fuerat must be used, if the Htm requires those tenses : and the h^fiiL 
pttt, Mkmu these expressions. (See 130.) 
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(c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do? What can I (of 
shall I) do? 
Q.uis neget, &c. ? Who can deny . . ,? 
Quid facerem ? What was I to do? What ought 1 
to have done ? What should I have done ? 

428. Vocabulary 59. 

A banquet; an entertainment, convivium,b 1, n. 

If I may say so without offence, pace tui dixerim. 

Under ikvour, bon& lak venii. 

A favour ; pardon, venia, as, /. 

To pardon (apokeiiofa«.p«r«,r), J 'enlam <l»e« (also 'to grant a permit 

C 8ion'). 
To ask pardon for a fault, delictid venlam pSt^re ; petiY, petit 

Look to that yourself, id ipse vidcris ; or tu vidcris. 

Let Fortune look to, or see to, it, fortuna viderit. 
I can scarcely believe, vix crediderim.* 

(The Preposition Adve&sum or Advsbsus.) 
Ad versus, or adversum, corresponds almost exactly with our AOAnrsT 
in all its uses ; but has besides the meanings orer-o^ams^ ( s= opposite) 
and towards. 

Exercise 63. 
[Translate, * J am pardoned,*] 

429. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing ?• There is 
no one but wishes that a banquet should*^ be prepared. You 
would have thought that a banquet was prepared. What was I 



b Ejndcs^ drum is the most general notion, a meal^ whether frugal or sump* 
mous, with only the members of the family or with guests, public or private ; 
jonvmum is e meal with guetts^ a dinner-pany : difpca a rdiguma banquet, a 
banquet after a sacrifice! epulUm a banquet in honour of some person, or on 
some festive occasion ; eomissatio a ritOoua party, a drinking bout, (D.) 

« The igvMcena pardons from his heart, forgives and forgets ; the veniam dan* 
passes over as vl favour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignoacit; tbe superior or more powerful person veniam dot, (D.) 

d Doderldn thinks that delictum is not aain of omission as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning tiBpeccatum: both expressing sins 
•gainst prudence as well as those against morality ; errors as well as sins, 

* Vix crediderim := vix credam = vix credo. But this peif, subj. does not 
always stand for the present indie, but sometimes for the per/. * Turn vero ego 
necquidquam Capitolium servaverim ' ^ servavi, (K.) 

* In English we have no present or imperf. passive^ except in a few verbs that 
inrm these tenses with what is inform the present participle of the active voice, 
Irat Ib probably the participial substantvvet which used to be governed by tb9 
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to do ? — ^the banquet had been long preparing. The latter sayf. 
that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He taught the 
boys to play on the lyre. Do not prepare a banquet. It would he tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to us by our 
ovm fault. Under favour I would say, my brother, that opinion 
of yours is' very often' (p. 13, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too to 
be pardoned? It cannot be denied that they have *c»eraZ times 
asked pardon for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since we 
may not use reason and counsel. I rememoer their charging 
C&ius with immorality. They published an edict that no one^^ 
should be capitally condemned without being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
have concealed those things from your father ? They do nothing 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
very least things. 



;c 



XXL 

§ 55. On the principal kinds of Jonditional Propositions, 

430. In condUional (or hypotheHcat) propositions, the clause with * t/"* is the 
condition or conditional daitse 'tie other, the conaequenct or conatqueni 
clause. 

431. Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative mood, ni 
doubt being intimated as lo the existence or non-exiatence of the condi 
tion. 

(If this is A, that is B.) 
Here we have ' possihilibj^ or simplt supposition^ without any ezpre» 
sion of uncertainty,^ 



preposition * on * or * an' shortened into *a.* Thus *the ark wa|^ preparing* 
(1 Pet. iii. 20). * Forty and six years was this temple tn buMing ' Vjohn U. 20). 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table ^^ill show :— 

(1) He . , .is coming , , . (pres. act.) 

(2) The house . is building . . . (pres. pass.) 

(3) This. . . wat^ns" (too much)(* is,' vif^ the participial substantive t 

(1) He . .is come .... perf. act.) 

(2) The house . is buiU .... (perf. pass ) 

(3) He . . . iskfoed (by all) . (pres. pass.) 

i Indie. : pace tu& dizerim, <&c., being only parenthetical insertions^ 
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432. Sometimes, however, though the consequimce \b expressed In the in- 
dicatiye, uncertainty is expressed as to the existence or not of the 
condition : it being implied however that this uncertainty will probably 
be removed. 

i*If I have any thing, / wiil /(ive U you ;' and I will see whether 1 
have or not.) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect oi decision. 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a conditional form i 
and then the condition is merely contemplated as a conceivable ocue, but 
no hint is given as to its being likely actuoMy to occur or not, 

(If you were to do this, you would greatly oblige me.) 
Here we have (according to Hermann and Buttman) * uncertaintjf 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision.' 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express what wovMhe doingt cr would 
have been done^ if a condition that is actually unrealized^ had been real- 
ized just noWf or at some past time. 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I have noC) 
If I had had it, I would have given it you. 



{Forms of Conditional Propositions.) 

435. (a) Si quid habet, dat,« If he has any things he gives iU 

(Jb) Si quid habeaniy daho, If I have any thing, I will 

give it, 

(c) Si quid haheret, daret,^ If he should have any thing, 

he would give it, 

^ V «. . , ^ , , (If^ had any thing 

r (1) Si quid hiheret, daret, j j^ ^^^^^ ^^^ .^ 

Wj fif he had had an| 

[ (2) Si quid hahuisset, dedisset, J thing, he would 

(^ have given it. 

t The consequence may also be in the imperative or in the future, (Sea 
437, i.) 

h On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi- 
tion of this form, from which the notion of the possible realization of the con- 
dition is not excluded. (See Zumpfs opinion, 419, v.) Kiihner ^ys, *si hoc 
dicas* = cay rotJro Uyris and ti rovro A^yoif : sometimes, however, the last rela* 
tiou N expressed as in Greek, 'si hoc diceretur^ vere diceretur.* (Vol. ii. p. 546.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp, sutj, 
( = the Greek optat.) is used to express something frequently occurring inpati 
time. 

' CiBsar— Si peteret per amicitiam patrls atque suam, non 

Quidquam pro/fcerc^*— Hor. Sat. I. 3. 4. (See HeindorftA loe.) 
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436. Here we see that the forms (c) and (cf) (I) coincide. The form (^ 
means, * if at any time he voere to have any thing, he would give it i' 
but such a sentence, though not n«ee«5an7;y intimating the impossibility 
of this case occurring, of course, doea imply that it has not occurred. 
It thus rune very near to the meaning of {d) (1), which, besides imply 
ug that it ?ta8 not^ implies that it wUl no^ occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the context^ or oui 
fTtviow knowledgCf must determine whether the case Is contemplated 
as possible, or not, 

487. (a) PossiUlity, or simple suppositiaiiy without any expres- 
sion of uncertainty : the indicative in both clauses. 
(h) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision : ' si^ with 
the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicative, 
commonly the future,! in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 

prospect of decision : the imperfect subjunctive 
clauses. 

(d) Impossibility^ or belief that the thing is not so : the 

subjunctive in both clauses, the imperfect for present 
time, and a continuing consequence ; the pluperfect 
for past time. 

438. But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to 
past time ; or vice versa, 

* If I had received a letter (accepissem), I toould now retid it {redtaretn), 
' If I at this time tpanted any thing (opus esset), I would have come 
{venissem) myself.' 

439. Since, * I wotddgive U you (now), if I had it (now)* comes to the 
same thing as * I vwuld have given it to you, if I had had any,* the im- 
perfect subjunctive in Latin may often be translated by the forms * would 
have* {could or should have), when it is implied that the condition will 
not be realized. 

440. (d) When the form * would have ' is in the consequence, 
the pluperfect in the condition must be in the subjunctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect, ^si' always governs 
the subjtftctive. 



i The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. or fu- 
vwe, both the simple and the periphrastic future, may stand in either clause, or 
teth : si Ulud mihi beneficium tribuetur (or tributum erit or fuerit), magnopeR> 
^vdebo. In the second class, tributum sit, or fuerit, fromjuerim. 
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442. f;^ Since we use the indicative amdUionally, care must be taken t6 

translate ttiis by the subjunctive (435, b.) when < sfunUd* might be used | 
when, that is, there is ^uncertainty with the prospect of deetaion,* 

443. Vocabulary 60. 

Happy, beatus, a, um.k 

Much less, \ nedumi (generally after a negatioe; !f a 

' c verb follows it must be in the avbjunc). 

Not to say \ ^^ ^^am (of what m^ht probably bt 

I said with truth). 

I do not say, non dlco. 

I will not say, non (ticam. 

^ All, omnes {pU together^ cuncti, universi),« 

Cautious, cautus, a, urn. 

AH taken one by one; each of> . ^.. _ ^ 

them singly, ^Bmguli, ffi,a. 

For instance, verb! causi. 

To rise, orior, oriri, ortus. 

The Dog-star, Caniciila, se, /. 

{Eng,) No painter. [Lot.) Nemo pictor. 

(Eng,) This does not at all terrify me. (Lot.) This terrifies me noUdng, 

Exercise 64. 
[Ob9. <IfheiMreto'Ac.=5<ifhe«A<mZ(£'<ftc.J 

444. If a happy life can be lost', it cannot be happy'. He who 
does not defend a friend, if he can, sins'. If all things are brought 
about" by fate, nothing can admonish us to "be more cautious. 
Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. Pe- 



lt FaustuB and prosper are said of things only, not of persons. * That which 
ts prosperum merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like ^louhed fw^ 
* desired :' the fauatum refers more to the gracUnunesa of the gods : the,/br<tina- 
tua is a Iwky person : the beaiua feels himself happy (as he i$) and is contented.' 
(D.) Fdix ecpresses both that which w, and that which makes happy {beatua^ 
only what i» ^ happy ^) : and relates principally 'to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying external goods, and supposes a man's own co-operation.* Th's latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from fortvnaiiiay which also relates more to par* 
Heular eventa, 

1 Nedum is sometimes followed by ut: ^nedum vi ulla vis fieret.* 
{lAv. iii. 14.) 

« Cvndi (opposed to diaperai) *afl actually united;^ unitersi (opposed to »&i- 
guli or itnuaquisque) * all taken together** As meaning ' ally* ' the whole,* 5n the 
sing., taliia represents the thing as originally *a whole:* omnia, cunctua, uni- 
vtraua, all represent it as originally made up of certain parts, of which the aesje- 
gate is taken. (D.) 

■ Fiunt 
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leus, if he heard it {hut he has not), would lifl up his hands. 
If any one were to do this he would lay the king under a great 
obligation. Even Ceesar could not have done this ; much less 
can you (443, note 1). The hoy should be admonished, that he 
may show himself the more cautious (63, b). All the wisest 
men*' are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 
[ can scarcely think him equal to ah of them taken one by onCf 
much less to all of them together. If you are equal to them alU 
together, you will easily conquer them all-taken-one-by-one. II 
Fabius, for instance, was born p at the rising of the dog-star, he 
will not die in the sea. He is not equal* to them all taken one by 
one, not to say to them all together. He is equal to them all 
taken one by one, I do not say to them all together. No painter 
would say this {perf, subj,). Know that I do not fear these 
things at all. There were some'*' who did not fear these things 
at all. 



§ 56. Conditional Propositions conthvued. 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have 
were to — , should, or would, in both clauses, often take the verbs 
of both clauses in the subjunctive present. 

a. The conditional clause is here c contemplated poenbilUy (resem- 
bling, in this, the third class; »t haberet, daret) ; but the thing contem- 
plated is contemplated as occurring now, and therefore often agreei 
with the second class (si habeam dabo), in implying a prospect ol 
decisira. 

Hence if a contemplated case is contemplated as occurring now, the 
present subjunctive should be preferred to the imperfect: and when the 
possibility of its occurring now Is to be gtrongly intignated, the present 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie M, aliter tentioB. 

ffyou were here, you would think differently. 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither are nor wiU be), you would think 

differently : 

{or) If you had been here, you would have thought differently. 

0. From the ambiguity of the form ' si quid haberet, daret,* the subj. 

pres. should probably be preferred, when it is not intended to intimate 

that the condition is improbable or impossible. The pres. subj. may b« 

• Impar eet 
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used of suppositions reeUly impossible, if it is not the speaker^s object 
to intimate this : * Si exsistat hodie ab inferis Lycurgus gavdeaty <&& 
(I/ip. 39, 37.) 

446. The three conditional tenses of the subjunctive, are acri- 
herem, scripsissem, and scripturus essem. 

447. ' Scripsissem ^ and < scripturus essem ' are both used to 
express our ^ would have written.' But < ^cnj^^i^em ' intimates 
that the thing tixmld certainly have happened : scripturus essem, 
that it would probably have happened, because it was so intended 
ox arranged, 

(b) Thus, ' he toould have slept ( = he intended to have slept, 
and therefore we may suppose wmdd have slept) there, if he had 
gone on,' should be translated by the part, in rus with esset.p 

But the indicative (erat,fuit) is more common^ when the inten- 
tion is to be positively expressed. 

448. (c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. (cQ The particle ai Is occasionally omitted ; the verb of the conditional 

clause should then begin the sentence. 

450 (a) In ^uo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam 
debeam prcedicem. In which if I were only to call 
him prudent, I should commend him less highly than 
I ought, 
{h) Conclave, ubi erat mansurus, si ire perrexisset, The 
chamber in which he would have lodged, if he had 
continued his journey. 

(c) Perieram, nisi tu accurrisses,'^ I had perished ( = 

should have perished) if you had not run to my 
assistance. 

(d) Bedisses huic animo par corpus, fecisset quod opta- 



' So also in the third class * si quid haberet datwruM easet* is correct, wherft 
Jfttnrus esset ^ ' he would be prepared to give.* {Kruger: who quotes The. H, 
11. 77, * cujiis filium adoptaturua esaem, si ipse imperarenu*) 

4 A conditional clause often refers to a consequence trnp/iecf: 'Pons Subliciut 
.ter pccne hostibus dedit, ni unus yir fuiaaei ' s {§t dediaad) rU unus virfuiatei. 



i&8 



CONDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 



[§56. 451 



bat; Had you given this mind a body like itself, Ju. 
would have done what he desired. 
451. Vocabulary 61. 

sin, sin autem. 
sin mxnuB.' 
nisi.- 

' etsi : etiamsit— followed by tamen, yet, 
(sometimes tamen preeedet etsi, when 
the unexpected nature of the event to 
be described is to be made more prom- 
inent; for tamen etsif tametsi is found, 
and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the orincipal clau8e.^Although 
may also be translated by quanupiamt^ 
quatnviB and licet.) 
r quamquam (suggested by a former 
< statement : iinas no Influence on the 
( mood), 
nisi forte; nisivero. 

fpotestas, atis, /. (of might with right, 
and therefore the proper word fot 
conceded power); potentia, e,yi (of 
actual inherent power), 
res ita te habet. 
potestatem sui fiicSre. 
in nostrft esse potestate. 



But if; if however, 
But If not, 
Unless; if not, 



Although; thougA, 



Although indeed, 
Unless indeed, 

Power, 

The thing is so, 

To put himself in their power, 

To be in our own power. 



r Or, nn aecua, mn aliter, 

• * <rour memory will be weakened nin earn ezerceas' implies that if you ex- 
arciee it, it will not be lessened. But from ti non you might not infer this, but 
only draw the strict conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it will be lessened. 
The si, in si non, is the eonjuncfion, tha non belongs to the verb or other word 
in the proposition. 

t The compounds of *«' follow the same rule as si: With the pres., per/., and 
ftU. they take the indicative unless the thing is to be asserted contingently and 
doubtfully ; with the imperf, and pluperf. they generally take the subj. , though 
Here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a supposition, but a 
fact. *Tametsi a duce deserebaniur,* (Ces.) *Si,* like our * (f,' is sometimes 
used for ' whttheri* * Tentata res est, si prime impetu capi Ardea posset.' 

« Quamquam (quam *how* strengthened by doubling) is * however muck,* but 
expresses ' however much a thing really exists,* or can, or must exist. It there- 
fore takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful.' Quoin- 
9is (or quaniumvis) is 'however much a thing may be conceived possible, and 
therefore takes the suij. lAcet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may 
occur in any tense. * Licet recte agas, tamen, &c.' ^Act a« right as you please, 
yet, <&c/ *Detrahat .... fortuna Hcebit.* — GLuamvia ss * although * (as in Nep 
fuamvis ?arebat nomine ; with indie.) belongs, generally speaking to a later 
%ge. 
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(Eng.) Even this U not just unleaa it is voluntary. 
{Lat.) Even this is so {only) just, if it is voluntary. 

{Ita justum est .... M est voluntarium 'J ita htn s OD 
that condition or supposition.) 
[C. XXXII.] *BiU' ( ^except, unlesa) after a negative is nisif or (if it standi 
before a substantive) the prepos. prcsUr. 

Exercise 65. 

[How is *tta/* translated after * U follows *1 (83)] 

452. If you were to ask me what is the nature of the gods, I 
should perhaps answer nothing (445). If the thing were so, I 
should rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained, he would have put himself 
in their power. We must cultivate eloquence, though some nuike 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The Stoics say that no man is divine, but the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
always the most difficult to avoid ? I love my enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Caius is more brave than prudent.* I 
don't know whether'* any thing better than friendship' has been 
given to man by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that theso things are of importance to us ? Though 
the thing were so, yet this could not he said without impiety. 1 
almost think that these things are not in our own power. If this 
be true, I shall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignation. 
This itself is not just unless it is voluntary. 



• %*s * Patres decreverunt ut, quum populus regem jussisset, id ncratum < 
y ?itrefl aictores fierent. {Inv, i. 17.) 

* Orotefend distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus i-~ 
Caius fortlor est^ quam pT.udentior = Caxus ia^ indeed^ both brave and pm- 

deni ; btU yet more brave than pntdent, 
Caius magis fortis est, quam prudens = Caws ia juatjae brave^ aefieionai 

prudent. 
Caius fortis eat, quam prudens .= Caiita is brave, but not at all pruderJ (when 

jHftiuM may De supplied) JThe last two forms belong to late wiiten% 

e«ifecialiy Tacitof. 
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§ 57. Conditional Propositions in dependent sentences, 

458. (a) Possibility without, any expression of uncertainty. 
(Caius, si quid habet, dat.) 

Dicebant Caium, si quid haberet (or^ si quid hdbeat\ 
dare. 

(b) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 
(Si quid habeam, dabo.) 

Dicebat, si quid habeat (or haberet), se datarum." 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion. 
(Si quid haberety daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid haberet, se datQrum esse. 

{Or daturum forCf if tlie independent propoBition would be doJiinr 
inem. See 447.) 

(d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so. 

(1) (Si quid haberet^ daret.) 

This form in a dependent sentence coincides witli form (c). 

(2) (Si quid habuisset, dedisset.) 

Dicebat, si quid habuisset, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the 

pluperf., that of the consequent clause is in the im 

perfect, 
(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 
Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse. 3^ 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf.j th%w 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect, 
(Si quid opus esset, venisset.) 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
{of) Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

X Ois. The conditional forms of the infinitive are scrip turum esse (pre*.), 
icrlpturum fuisse {perf.) ; scripturum fore {fid,). Of these seripturum ent is 
also a mere/ufure infinitive ; the two others are ondy conditional forms. 

y Obs. The form daturum ease cannot be used to express * impostibilUy or 
belief that the thing is not «o,' unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. * Dicebat si patris literas accepiaset^ se eas cum fratre communl- 
caturum esse.* The form ' si literas aeeiperet se communicaturum esse,' would 
oot imply thiSf but only express the receiving of a letter as a contemplated caac 
'belonging to class (c) ). 
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454. Hence, when we have to make these sentences dependenti 
We must put 

for dat, dabit, daret, dedisset : 

dare, daturum essCy daturum esse, daturumfuUse : 
for daturus esset, 
daturum fore. 

455. We also see that the first two classes (when the verb if 

in the future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid habet, dabit. ) 
Si quid habeat, dabit. ) 

' Dicehat se, si quid haheret, daturum ;' or, * si quid 
haheat ;'■ for where the pejfect subjunctive would regu- 
larly be expected after a past tense like dicehat, the 
present is often found with apparently no difference 
of meaning ; but not the imperfect for the present. 
Kruger.) 

456. Vocabulary 62. 

To remain, remanere, mans, mans. 

To confer benefits upon, conferre, contttl, collat (in, with ace,) 

To be intimate with, familiariter uti ; usus. 

To draw up an army, instruSre aciem ; instrux, instruct 

To draw up his army in three lines, triplicem aciem instruSre. 

To engage, conflig5re, flix, flict. 

Either — or, aut» — aut ; vel — vel ; sive — sive. 

Or, aut ; vel ; or tfie enclUic ve. 

457. i;^ ' At J* when the thing was done not in but near^ should be translated 
by apvdf or ad with ace. 

(The battle apitd Salamina. * Apud* is found in later writers even for Hn,*) 



» Grotefend observes, that CcBtar generally retains the subj. pres, or perf, 
(after a past tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but that 
Cie. and Liv. generally turn them into the imperf. or pluperf, (See 418.) 

*• *AiU* expresses a differetice in the ffiings; *ve2* a difference In the expreB' 
turn. (Z.) Vd is the imperative from pc/Z«, as fer from ferre: its propef 
meaning therefore is, * if you please ;* so that • A pc/ B *, was originaby ' A or, 
ifyouliJce, B;' thni is, *A or B; one or the other, no matter which.' Hence, 
its meaning * even ;* vel meximus, * the very greatest, if you please.' * Aid ' is 
used in the case of opposite notions, when if one w, the other is not. * Vel* 
should be used when the notions are not opposite in themselves; especially when 
only some of the possible suppositions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing indifference as to which notion Is 
taken; and should always be used when such indiflference is to be expressed. 
Thus ' The nobles can eUher corrupt or correct the morals of a statp/ vel c^r 
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Exercise 66. 

[How is can deny to be translated in a question of appeal? (44?.) ] 
458. He said, that if a happy life could be lost, it could not be 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed.'' 
Who can deny, that some are borne one way, same another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his 
hands. He answered that he could have*'' no friendship with 
these, if they remained in Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
had done this, he would have laid the king under a great ohligaUon. 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under 
a great obligation. If any one does this,'* he will have deserved 
well of the state, I fear that nohody will be permitted to be neu- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of 
T. Ampius. (As to) what is best to be done {swp,) do you' see 
to that (428). I will strive to prove myself grateful {memor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 
They say, that the rule of expediency is not the same a^ that of 
honour. ^^' Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged 
with Mardonius. p He drew up his army, and engaged with the 
Gauls at Geneva. There were some"* who lifted up their hands* 



K. 



XXII. 
§58. On ohlique narration. 



469. When one persom has to report the speech of another, be may do this 
in two ways. He may either introduce him as speaking, and put in 
his mouth the exact words used ; or he may only state the suJbstanee of 
what he said under a change of form, 
(a) In the first way of narrating, the speaker uses X\\q first person. " Cae- 
Bar said : * / am of opinion "—and so on. 



rurapere, vd corrigere, for they can do tDhick they please. It sometimes ss both 
—and, * He was his equal, vel moribas vet fortune.' Ve (abridged from velj 
commonly unites single words, not propositions : it is often appended to si^ ne 
{sive =r seu : neve = neu), Sive — sive; seu — eeu s= * either — OTf* * whether — or^* 
when it is to be left doubtful which of two statements is correct, or which of 
two terms is applicable (the second being an alias of the first). Crombie 
•bsenres that aive—sive should generally be used when * either (or ii^uOur)-'^' 
may be turned into *be ii—orbe it,* 
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(6) In the second way, the substance of what he said is given in the 
third person. " Csesar said, that fu was of opinion,"— and so on. This 
second way, in which the tpeech qf another is reported in the third per- 
son, is called oblique or indirect narration. 

460. (a) In oblique narration, the principal verb or verbs will 

be of the infinitive mood. 
(Jb) All the subordinate clauses that express the original 
speaker^s words or opinions will have their verbs in 
the subjunctive mood. 
IQr Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the indicative in direct 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or oblique narration.b 

(Thus in the example (453, a), ' Si quid habet dot,' becomes, when re- 
ported, * Dicebant Caium, si quid haberet, dare.') 

(c) When a speech is reported in oblique narration, (1) the 
verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
is often omitted : (2) questions for an answer are 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene- 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 
the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. (d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speech or sen- 
Hment, not of the speaker or writer, but of the person about whom he is 
speaking or writing, naturally came to be used in constructions where 
the sentiments of another were less formally reported. Thus In the 
fiaible L * The vulture invited the little birds to a party,* ^quod iilis datw 
rus erat ' would mean that he really was going to give them the party ; 
but ^quod UUs daturus esset' would only mean that he said he was 
going to give them a party. So with the verbs of accusing^ the charge 
stands with quod \n the subjuruHoe^ because, the accusers asserted that 
the crime had been committed : the indieative would make the histo- 
rian «r speaker asset t the truth of the charge. 

462. [Direct,] 

(a) (b) Quantum jpo^^um, te ac tua vestigia sequar. As 
far as I can, I will follow you and your footsteps. 



b Obs. fj» As the subjunctive has no future, the future and future perfect be- 
come the pres. and perfect of the subjunct. respectively. Senties— quum ages: 
sensurum esse, quum agas. — Faciemus, quum imperaveris : facturos esse, qu» 
imperaverU (from imperavBrim). If the speech is narrated in past time (is intro- 
duced, that is, by apast tense) the^. and ftU. perf, will become the imptrf 
and pluperf in the oblique narration. 

• Not quite always : thus Cass. B. O. 5, 29. po&tremo quit hoc sibi ptrsxa* 
deret?&c. 
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[Oblique.] 

Claniavit se, quantum possety eum atque ejus vestigia 

secutururrij He cried out that hCy as far as he could, 

would follow him and his footsteps. . 

(e) (1) Legates ad Csesarem mittunt : " sese paratos esse 

portas aperire, &c." They send ambassadors 

to Casar : (saying) tJiat they are ready to open 

tke gates, d^;. 

(2) Interrogabat : < cur paucis centurionibus pau. 

cioribus tribunis . . . obedirent?^ Quandc 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia, nisi, &c. ? ' 
He asked. * why they obeyed a few centurions 
and still fewer tribunes ? When {said he) 
will you dare to demand redress, if, &c. ? ' 

(3) (Hirri necessarii (idem Pompeii implorarunt ^) 

prcBstaret quod proficiscenti recepisset. Make 

good {said they) what you promised him when 

he was setting out. 

{d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 

Socrates was accused of corrupting the young men. 

463. Vocabulary 63. 

(The Preposition Apud governing lux.) 

(1) With = in the house of^ in the mind or estimation of; amongst: 

(2) In the presence of : (3) In ^ in an author's writings : (4) At, of 
place (see 457). 

He was zoUh me, apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum valSre apud. 

Cjrrus in Xenophon, apud Xenophontem. 

To speak in the presence of the > ^q^. ^p^^ populum. 

people, ^ 

Yesterday, h5ri. 

l\>-iiioiTow, cnuk 

Exercise 67. 

464. Must we not all die ? He cried out, ' that he was ready 
to shed his blood for his country; must we* not all. die (he 

« As ' questions for answer ' may be of a very obfurgatory character, it is often 
Indifferent whether the question be put in the inftn. or the mbjunct. Thus in 
La9. vii. 15. * Ubi illi clamores aint arma poscentium 7 ^.' *tt6t iUos damoief 
•Me . . . .' might have stood equally well. 

* * We,' ^you,* must be turned into *tkejfJ 
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asked) 1 should not an honourable death be preferred to a dis- 
graceful life ? ' — Almost all (of them) visited Balbus ; ' Keep (said 
they) your word ;<* finish the business which you undertook to 
finish.' — * What is this,'* said he, * O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidcuice of Appius' Herdo- 
nius' ? ' — ^P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, * What 
is this 1 Are you going to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of App. Herdonius' 1 ' — He cried out, * that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare against the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings.' — What was I to do? 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. The 
Roman people had not^^ the same fortune at home that (they had) 
m the field. My (friend) Balbus has more influence with me 
than any other person. Socrates in Plato says that the soul is 
not mortal. 



§ 59. Oblique narration continued, (Mood in subordinate clauses. 
Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465. (a, In the oratio ohliqua, even when dependent on a past 
tense, the present (and perfect) suhj, are used when the clause 
expresses a general truth, independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when the reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment his own J 

466. (b) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were not 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The 
Indicative is also used by the HistorianSy when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what is said is really so, and not merely so stated 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose 
verbs are in the infin. or subjunctive, must have their verbs in the 



* Compare [462, c, (3)] 

• Quid hoc rei est 1 — ^This sentence is to be in direct narration. 

f " Potest quis aliorum sententiam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eonim etiamnum 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanquam tritam proponere atque usu confirmatam^ 
quamque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, imperfectum con 
jnnctivi poni solet: si posterior, prcpaens.'* {WagntTf ap. Kriiger,) 
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subjunctive, when they form a part of the whole meaning of l3u 

proposition.^ 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term of the 
proposition, without fairly making apart qf ity the verb will be in th« 
indicative. 

468, (d) In sentences dependent on an infinitive, the prea, or 
ferf. suhj. are found, where the general rule requires the imperf. 
fwr pluperf. ; but not vice vers&. 

In other words, the prea, and per/, aubj. may stand (instead of tha 
impejf. or jduperf.) after the perf. infinitive ; and also after the pret. or 
ftU. infinitive when they depend on a past tense. 

460. (a) Cicero dicehat : tria esse omnino genera qus in dis- 
ceptationem cadere possint : quid fiat, factum, 
futurumve sit, Cicero used to say that there were 
only three kinds of questions that could fall into 
controversy : what was doing, what had been done, 
and what would happen. 

(h) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pons, 
quern ille in Hellesponto fecerai, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him word, that it was intended to 
break down the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 

(e) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 
Btruscis obsideri, quorum saepe exercitus fuderit, 
It seemed an indignity that the Roman people should 
be besiegdd by those very Etruscans, whose armies 
they haa often routed, 
Certum est hominum causll factum esse mundum qu8D- 
que in eo sint *» omnia, It is certain, that the world 
and every thing in it was made for man, 

(d) With injtn.prea. ox Jut. 

(1) Dixit (JdQ said) ; dicebat; dixerat; dictttrtts eraty 



t If, that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
included in the objedy the purpoat, or the circumatanee auppoaed. (Z.) 

k <Tantam rerum ubertatem natura largitaest, ut ea, qua gignuntury donata 
oonsulto nobis videantur.' Here ea quea gignuntur are the actual produeOma ol 
(2.) 
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" I intellecturum esse ] l"*^ ,gu»a (or ^-mi) hostls. 

C quid oc^untf eM«< (or aciuruamt) nosUt 
(2) And (after any tense of dico, &c.) 

C quid o^ere/ (or a^o^ hostis. 
se inteUtxiaae < quid egiaatt (or c^eri/) hostin. 

( quid acturua easet (or oc^urttf mQ hottis. 

470. Vocabulary 64. 

(Prepositions Eroa, Inteh, Oe, Per.) 
Eroa, ace, : Towards {oi favorable dispositions).^ 
Inter,! qcc, : Between; among; in the midst o^ during;. 
On the journey, inter viam. 

They love me and eack other, ^et nos et inter »e amant. 

Ob, accus. ; on account of. 
Before my eyes, ob ocolos. 

Per, ace. Through (of place, time, and Tneans), By (oS the eeo* 

ondary agent™ by whom we do any thing ; and in adjurations, in vrnicti 

it is separated from its noun hy pronouns— 'per ego te,' &cJ). Jty Ihs 

Isave of (digladientur per me licet : for any thing I care). 

Per se = by him, &c., alone (ipse per 8e),^r its own sake ; naturally g 

of itself, Ac. 
Per in permagnus, pergratus, Ac, is often separated from tile a4je<^ 
tive ; * per mihi .... gratum feceris.' 

471. (a) (Eng,) To make a bridge over a river (See Ex. 469 (&) ). 

{Lot.) To make a bridge in a river. 
(6) {Eng,) The town in question. 
(Lot.) The town de quo agiiur 

Exercise 68. 

[Translate the clauses marked thus (t) both as the speakei^h^ loid as the 
7iarrator*r.] 

472. Calilina informs (them) that he had sent forward Man- 
lius to the great body of men" f whom he had prepared to take 
anns.'^* They warn them to depart from all the islandsf which 



i KHlger : who observes, that the use of the present, Ac. may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer, to intimate that what is said, still and generally 
holds good: and that sometimes there may be what Hermann calls a * mutatis 
hscertarum sententiarum in certas;' but that in many other passages no reason 
can be discovered for the employment of the pres, and perf. rather than the im- 
perf. and pluperf. 

k Rarely of hostile dispositions. (Z.) 

I Inter sometimes stands between two substantives : ' Faesulas inter Arre^ 
tiumque.' 

• For instance, to send a letter ' by a slave' (per servum). 

■ Ad earn multitudinem. 



108 ON OBLIC^TTB NARRATION. [§ 59. 473, 474. 

are between Italy (Italia) and Africa. He had ^contracted to 
build^' a bridge over the river* Danube (Ister, tri, p. 14, 9, a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a* second nature, wOrS on 
our side. Let them go away for any thing I care. He answered 
that he feared the waves, f which were such as he had never seen 
before. He answered that you, f such is your temperance, p were 
already well. He said that he was the first who* accomplished 
that journey. They cry out, * Why are these (questions) asked ? 
(460, c.) who is so powerful as to be able to perform' all he 
wishes 1 ' (68, d,) 



473. (a) The ace. and iiifin, with ne in the oblique narration 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct narration. <» 
(a) Adeone hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ul ego 
sum ! That any man living should he so unfortu^ 
note a^ I am! 

Exercise 69. 

[In what mood are questions qf appeal asked in oblique narration 1 460, c.J 

474. That you should be able {inf. pres.) to bear this ! That 
you should say this ! He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, * Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern het 
tongue.' — I fear that nobody will prefer a capital charge against 
him. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which 
(36, h) I shall not easily be induced to believe.' He says that 



• *Rivus* brook; *fluvius' river; * amms* a. broad, deep river, 'Fluinen* 
(properly the 'stream^' flu-imen)is also used as a general term for * river ^ (being 
used here of the Danube) ; especially when there is reference to its stream. 

P In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making it his own; if so, the suhj, present should be 
used by 465 (a). 

^ For which uJt with the sukj. is also found : Tene ut uUa res frangat 7— 
Tibi ego ut adverser 7 

' Obs. Crec2o, which takes a daJt. of the permm believed, takes an ace. of tbA 
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he has not received the letters which I sent him (32, c). Who 
will deny that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 
Who will deny that it is wise" to have death always before one's 
eyes ? They replied, that they sent the letter by a slave. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) miles 
from Rome. I had perished, if you had not succoured me. 



XXIII. u 

§ 60. < Qui ' with Subjunctive. 

478. < Qui ' takes the indicative, only when it refers to a parHeuIar object in 
the most dear and direct way ; when there is no vagueness or indefinite- 
ness whatever in the reference. 

But when its reference is at all vague or indefinite, it governs the 
subjunctive. 

476. Qui therefore governs the aubjtmetive whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be teen and touched. Whenever it 
does not describe an indioidual object, but only refers it (or them) to a 
particular claas by a mark common to all the close, it governs the subjunc- 
tive. When therefore for 'wAo,' ^which^' we might substitute 'of tuck 
a kind aa to,* ' «tic^ that,* &c., ^ governs the subjunctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicadve may refer an object to a class, but 
it then describes it (or them) in the most definite way. * Qui non 
defendU amicum, quum potest.' < A man who actually does not 
defend his friend when he can.' 

477. Vocabulary 65. 

(Phrases after which qui is generally indefinite, and therefore taket 
the subjunctive.) 
Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desunt qui. 

(Nboatives and virtually negatives.) 
Who is there 1 quis est 1 

How few there are? quotusquisque est? 

duotusquisque est is used inteiTOgatively and in the eingular; i. e., 
how many does each man who belongs to the class make? duotus 
est? being *how many does he make?' So, too, rumo! nihil eat; an 
uUuB, &c. 



thing believed: and though </ am believed* is ^mihi creditur,* it must be <ego 
trodar^ (tu ciederii^ Ac.) when an infn, immediatefy follows (/ am believed I0 



8 



We have reaion to rejoice, 



170 QUI WITH SUBJUNCTIVE. [§ 60. 478, 479 

(Repibio, invknio, habeo.) 
There are found persons who, reperiuntur, inveniuDtur, qui.* 
You may find, reperias, invenias qui, <&c. 

(Nihil ibt quod, <&c. Nihil habeo quod, <ftc.) 

' est quod gaudeamus = * there is some- 
thing of such a kind tliat we should 
rejoice on account of it.' ' Quocf * as 
an ace, neut. pron, (195, f.) going 
with gaudeo. 
. WtatU&ere that you can com- 1 ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ j^^g,,, 

We have no reason to desire, non est quod desideremus. 

You have no reason to hurry, nihil est quod festines. 

478. (a) {Eng.) I have nothing to acaise old age qf. 

{Lai.) I have nothing whidi I may accuse old age (quod incnsem 
senectutem). 
(6) (Eng,) A pen to write with. 

(Lot.) A pen with which one may write. 
(e) {Eng.) Men who abound in silver, in gold (and), in estates. 

{Lot,) Men who abound in silver, who in gold, who in estates. 
(d) (Eng.) Men who abound neither in silver, nor gold, nor estates. 

(Lat.) Men who do not abound in silver, not in gold, not in estates. 

479. VOCABULAEY 66. 

To drive away, ablgSre, Sg, act. 

Stick, bacillum,t i, n. 

Bird, avis,« is, /. 

Put; lay down, or aside, ponBre,' pttsu, pbsit. 

To cross over, trigicere, jec, ject. 

To allow it to happen, commiitere (ut, with wij.). 



■ Obs. With sum, reperio, habeo, Ac, qui with the indicative is found, when 
h expresses particular objects in the most definite way. This is naturally 
oftener the case when qui relates to the subject, which is mostly a particuhr 
object (or objects), than when it relates to the predicate, which is generally some 
class in which the subject is contained. Turn primum reperta sunt, quce per 
tot annos rempublicam exedere : not ' there were found evils which preyed on, 
Ac* but * the evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many years^ 
wcte then found for the first time.' 

t A diminutive of baculvm, 

■ Volueres are all * winged creatures,* insects included. Avis is the general 
name for ' bird ^ * ales ' is the word in poetry and the language of the augurs foi 
the larger birds, especially the eagle. In augury, alites were the birds whose 
fiight, oscXtus the birds whose song or ^ry, was prophetic. (D.) 

^ Ponere aliquid, * to lay down* a thing; *togetit out qf our hands i ^tegsl 
rid of it.' Locare and coUocars are * to put a thing in its right plaee :' * to ;pl0ci* 
advisedly for some purpose. 
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To be on the point o^ ineo esye (ut, with subj,). 

Jewel, gemma, bb, /. 

Unboried, inhumatus, a, urn. 

Exercise 70. 

480. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied. 
Then^ his friend said: 'To the birds and beasts?' 'By no 
means/ said he, ' but put' a stick by me, to drive them away 
with (478).* — There are some who think that Caius is pretending. 
There were some who thought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is 
the same as thai of honour. There are found some, who sajf 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I am of life. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the best thing we have 
(53) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing 
we have. We have no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have 
concealed these things from your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one^ (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
{nihiT) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. 'Qui' with the subjunctive continued. 

481. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 
of the assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether qui i« i 



i sz at that tirru, tvan. 
Then J = after that, inde, deinde. 
( zs:. therefore^ igitur, itaque. 
X PonUott, The forms of the imperative in to, tote^ nto, are used In i 
commands and prohibitions, such as lawSf wiUs^ Ac, 

f [G. xzziv.] fir ' On«' often means *a<mu one' (aliquis), or *a certaiH on$ 
(quldamy. 



17tl dUI WITH StJBJUNCTIVE. [§ ^l* 483-485. 

definiidy or not. *Ht waa laughed at by all the rett, who did not ac- 
knowledge these faults to belong to Socrates;' this seems definiti 
enough, but it is in the Latin, * qui non agnoscerent.* 
0^ When therefore for *who* may be substituted *for he («A«, i«, &c.*) 
the verb should be the subjunctive. 

482. For qui alone, utpote qui, quippe qut,*^ m qui are also used, 
generally with the subjunctive. 

483. Qui takes the suhjunctivey when it has the force of ut with 
a personal or possessive pronoun.^ 

It has this force after (1) dignua, indignut, sdmuuB^ <&c. 

(2) tam^ tali», ejuamodif m (jnuJi)i <&c. 

(3) comparatives with 911am. 

(4) iff 9um^ ( =s talis sum), *Iama man too,* 

(5) quisaum? 

(6) when it expresses a purpose. 

(a) When qui^utis, and introduces a conaequencej the per/, subj. may 
be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nullo modo w erat, qui, ut 
Theophrastus, nervos virtutis indderii. Cic. Acad. i. 10, 35. [al. 
inddcret.] 

484. Qui governs' the subjunctive, when we may substitute for 
it, ' although/ ' since,' ' because,' * seeing that,' &c. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive after unus and solus, signifying 
'alone,' 'only.' 

485. Qui, in narrative, is followed by the suhj. of the imperfect 
and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking place in past 
Ume.^ 

The relative adverbs (uM, qua^ ^c.) govern the subjunctive of thesa 
tenses in the same way ; and as far as they can be substituted for the 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 



■ This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence 
where we use ^for he^* Ac. 

* Utpote qui, quippe q-ai z= Hnaemuch slb they;' *for they.' Grotefend re- 
marks that utpote^ quippe may generally be translated by 'namely,' 'thai %•,* 
Our *aB being' will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before aUribuHveB only. * (Democrito) quippe homini eruditOf &c,* 

b Thus qui = ut ego, uttu, ut iUe; ut no8, ut vo», ut iUi; through all theii 
cases. So, ct(;*u«t= ut meua, tuus, &c. : quorum =: ut noater, veater, <ftc. 

• But *ut* iB sometimes used after *ia «,* Ac. *Neque enim ia ea, Catilina 
11/ te . . . . ratio a furore revocarit.' {Cic. Cat. i. 9, 22.) Te is here emphatic. 

d Examples of qui and relative adverbs used of repeated actions are : * Nee' 
quisquam Pjrrrhum, qua tuliaaet impetum, sustinere valuit.' * Semper habit 
•nnt fortissimi, qui summam imperii potirenhtr,' (Z.) 
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486. The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thua 
introduced in Latin, will be best learned by exan}ples. 

(a) (Eng.) He was despised by them, for they saw through him. 

C He was despised by them, who saw through him (tubj.). 
(Lai.) < He was despised by them, aa-bang who saw through him 

(6) (Eng.) He deserves (art does not deserve) to be loved. 

(Lot.) He is worthy, (or, unworthy) j ^^° ^""^ ^« ^f^* 

c whom you thould lov, 

(c) (Eng.) He is not a proper person to be received, 

{Lot.) He is not a proper person j "'^ »^^<^ J« '''f'''^: 
C whom you should recewe. 

{d) {Efhg.) None are so good a» never to sin. 

(Lot.) None are so good, who never sin {sidj.). 
(e) {Eng.) None are so great, as to be independent. 

{Lai.) None are so great, who are independent {subj.). 
(/) {Eng.) Of such a l^ind (or, such) thai we can neglect duties for thth 
sake. 

{Lai.) Of such a kind, for the sake of which we can neglect duties. 
ig) {Eng.) Too short to be the whole life of man. 

{Lot.) Shorter than which can be f the whole lilfe of man. 
Ih) lEnff ) \ ^^nefits greater than I can requite. 
^' c Benefits too greo^ to 6« requited. 

{Lot.) Benefits greater than whicht I can requite, 
r I am not a man to belieoe this. 
(t) {Eng.) < I am not BofooUsh, simple, &c., as to believe this. 
( I am not one who believe h this. 

{Lai.) I am not he (u) who would believe {qui putem), 
(J) {Eng.) Who am J, thai my writings should be honoured thus? 

{LaL) Who am I, whose writings should be honoured thusl 
(k) {Eng.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

{Lai.) They sent ambassadors, who should sue for peace. 
(0 {Eng.) He deserves praise {or blame) for having done this. 

{Lai.) He deserves praise {or blame) who did this {suhj.). 
(m) {Eng.) Wretched man that I i am, who thought, ^c. 

{Lot,) O me miserable, who thought, ^c. {qui withtu^;.). 



* Dignus {or indignus) qui ametur. 

r duam quae sit, oxposait esse. (See Difference of Idiom 94.) 
' duam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

h Obs. The verb after qui takes the person of ego, tu, Ac, not of * it * or i 
Dtnon. 

*/am not one who much or oft ddight 

To season my fireside with personal talk,' <&c. 

{Wordnoorth.) 
i 'O me miserum Y or 'me miserum !' The interjections O, heu, proh* take 
the aoc. ; hei and vts the dative; en and ecee the nam. orthe oee. (the lattei 
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Eocercise 71. 

[Translate * J am not one who think,* 486. i.] 
487. We must take care to use such (is) a liberality as (qui) 
may be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
no doubt, that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (486, g) 
in one battle. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He is a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so valuable,* that we 
should barter for it our faith and our liberty. No one can be 
so great, as (483, (2) ) never to require the services of his friends. 
The benefits, o/" which^* you have conferred upon me very many, 
are greater than I can repay (486, h), I am not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it, was made by chance. 
There are some who believe, that this most beautiful world and 
all that is in it, was made by some chance or other. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who will deny, 
that this life is too short to he the whole life of man ? You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends. 
p If Cato had died, Cicero would have been the only person on 
whom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simple (486, i) 
as to deny this. 



V XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum with the Indicative, 

488. Since quum with the indicative^ is far less common than 
with the subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



chiefly in Comedy. Z.) The aa:, of jjersonal pronouns may stand in the ace, 
without the interjection, and even other words are so used. 

k Tantl, . . . quo vendamus = ut eo vendamus. 

I When quuvif antequam, priusquam^ &c., take the indicatioe^ either (1) the oc- 
currence is connected with a state that presents itself vivicUy to the speaker's 
reeoUectUm, or with a fixed and definitely marked point of time : or (2) it falls 
without preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is sus- 
pended or broken oif by it), and thus is naturally described in an unconnecteU 
and abrupt manner. {Hartung Partikellehre, ii. 335.) 
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(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the timet 
witiiout carrying with it any notion of a cause or occasion. 

' When* marks the time in this definite way, and is to be translated 
by quum with the indicatioty when < (hen * might be substituted for it. 

< It was night when he left the room,' sa * it was night : then he left 
the room. 

(h) Quum takes the indicative whdn, though it does introduce a 
tause or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, refer- 
ring to turn, nunc, &c., or some noun of time expressed or under- 
stood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the prin- 
cipal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed 
in the quum clause, but is actually included in it. 

When a 'when* clause stands in this kind of close relation to its 
principal clause, (he participial mJbataniive under the government of ' m * 
may generally be substituted for it. 

' When you cenawre them, you censure me.' 
' In censuring them, you censure me.' 

{d) There are two Jess common meanings in which quum goe« 

with the indicative : 

(1) When it means * since ' of time." 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, after gaudeo, gratulor, &c. 

489. The meanings in which 'quum* always takes the subjunctive, ars 
mnet^ inaamiuhy o^, although^ whereoB. In the sense of ' when* it takes 
the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by 'when* is also the 
eauBe or occaHon of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

With the imperf, and pluperf, quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a cau9e, or even of an occaeion, is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible, '^uur Agesilaus rev^r/ere^r . . . decessit.'* {Com, 
Nep. I. 6, 6.) 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibemis mot^, 

The spring was already drawing on when Hannibal 
moved yrowi Ms winter quarters. 
(5) Ager quum multos annos quiemt, uberiores efierre 
fructus solet, Afield, when it has lain fallow man'§ 
years, generally produces more abundant crops. 



« £z eo tempore quo. Obs. That the pree. is used. (See 491^ A) 
• Or ^iMirn with the im/ic. of imperf, and ptuperf. 



176 QUUM WITH INDICATIVE. [§ 62. 491, 49^ 

(c) Quum in portum dico, in urhem dico, When 1 say 

mto the port, I say into the city, (In saying intc 
the port, I say, <&c.) 

(d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu- 

niis repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est, It is nei 
yet a hundred and ten years since the law about ex- 
tortion was carried by L. Piso, 
Gratulor, quum tantum vales apud Dolabellum, I con^ 
gratulate you on your influence with DolabeUa. 

tf 1. (a) {Eng.) In attacking one^ you attack all. 

{Lai.^ When you attack one, you attack all {quwn with indie,\, 
(5) \jEng.) It is many years since he was first in my debt." 

{Lot,) There are many years, when he w in my debt, 
(c) {Eng.) I congratulate you on your influence with Caius. 

{Lot.) I congratulate you, vdhen you avail «o mticA with (c^wd) Caiiw 
(cQ {Eng,) I do not lik^ to be abused. 

{Ltot,) I am not abused willingly {Itbenter). 

492. YOCABULARY 67. 
Ttiis being so ; this being the case, quae quum ita sint. 

r quum (to denote -/&« ground c» which a 

- J judgment is formed) ; quoniamss 

^^^ "1 quum, jam (used when the ground if 

[ an aekMwUdgedf€u±*). 
Not that— but. J ^°° quod— sed : non quod p (with stift- 

c junct.). 
To be spoken in at, male audire (' to hear iU *}. 

( quia ; quod (with indie.^ except where 

I the subjunc. is required for some other 
Because^ < reason. — Quia introduces a flriclcattM 

I of the efect: quod the coneewed t 

[ or ground of an adkn), 
I don't at aU doubt, nullus dubito.4 

How insignificant, quam nullus. 

To congratubte, gratUlari, gratuUtus. 

■ Multi sunt anni quum ille in aere meo est. 

• Quando is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quttm, * Itaque, ^ 
festns cautiones infirmas sunt Grsecuhim tibi misi cautionem.* (C. Fam. vik 
18.) *Tu quum inatUitislij .... scribe ad me.' (C. Fam. tii. 32.)— 27if has 
sometimes the meaning of though : * ut dennt vires, tamen est laudanda 
▼oluntas.' 

P For non quod^ we often find non to or idto quod: but also non quo: all with 
oubj, *Njtaaifnot*lB*nonquin,* 

4 This expresflJon belongs to the language of common eofieeraoi&on, nsn *« 
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To take, \ ^^"^^^^t sumps, sumpt.; cSpSre, lo,' dp 

f capt. 
To take hold of, prehendPre, prehend, prehens. 

To do well, prseclare facCre. 

filr The mbjectofcongrattUation stands in the ace, or in the abl. witl 
de or in ; or in the indie, with quod^ for which qvntm is sometimes used 
(See 491, c.) 

Exercise 72. 

[With what mood may interrogoHveB be used in obHque appeals 1 (460, c)] 
493. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city, 
Csesar, when he had conquered the Gauls (= having conquered 
' the Gauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
strength of men is. Who, when he sees this (= seeing, or an 
seeing this), would not make merry {pejf. suhj,) with you ? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very 
rich. Is it not several years since Caius was (first) in your debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus 1 You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. He says that, if I had conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratulate you on 
your having recovered (that you have recovered). Does any man 
Kke to be ill spoken of ? I will hold my tongue, not that I believe 
the mar-, but because it makes no difference to me. They cried 
out, *Why did he advise this? might they depart & Jinger's 
breadth from the rule of honour ? ' They asked, * Was not Caius 
nearer Rome than Labienus ? ' (question for information). They 
answer that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to live.^^^ 



494. Vocabulary 68. 

(Conjunctions that go with nibjund, only.) 

C quasi ss quam si (relating to manner), 
As if; \ tanquam* = tam quam (relating to de 

) ^ grtt ; * just as if*). 

' Sumimtu quo utamur : capimus quod habeamus; prehendimtu quod tenea- 
fflus. (D.) Sumere {to take of my own free wiU and choice) is generally spoken 
of something that we may appropriate : capere {seize upon) often denotes the 
taking what does not belong to us. (H.) 

■ Alto velut si, velut, ao si {and wmetimes sicut ; poetically ceu). After ftnt* 
qwan, H is often expressed, and may always be understood. 

8* 
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Would that, utlnam. 

Othatt Osi! 

r aummtfdo (for which dum, modo art 
Provided only^ < used separately— *iurf,* after theat 

t words is * 718 ). 
It is. nearly the same thing as iJ^ perinde f6re est ac si. 
As if forsooth, quasi vero. 

Perhaps, forsitan (often with per/, mbj.). 

495. (Kr With these words the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses (40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi contendat, He fghts as if he contended, 

or were contending, &c. 
Pugnavit, quasi contenderet, He fought as if he had 

been contending, dec. 

496. With utinam the pres, and per/, are used, if the thing 
wished is not to be represented (whatever it may he) as impossible 
to he realized. The imperf, and pluperf. express wishes that are 
(in the speaker's opinion) impossible, or unlikely^ to he realized* 
* Not ' after utinam is regularly ne, but very often non. 

Exercise 73. 
(Obs. In the principal clause the ita or «u;/ to which qu(ui or <8» 
quam refers, is often expressed.) 

497. They saluted Caius' (just) as if he had been consur. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you were consul ! Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion * 
Provided your word be kept, I don't care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I donH care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written ! Live with 
men as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert ' sic' in the princ. 
clause.) Speak with your friends, as if all men heard you. All 
men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my business to 
assist all men. Would that Varro himself would apply vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to he seen with the naked eye (pi.). How few are 
there, who apply- vigorously to another man's cause ! 



t fiHie relates more to something preceding and actually ^en : ita to something 
tdlowiing and tuppoeed, (R. and H.) 



f 68. 498--503.] anteqttam and peixtsquah. 179 

XXV. 

§ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When the principal verb is in the present tense, the 
verb in tfie clause with antequam or priusquam may be in the 
pres, indicative or subjunctive. 

499. (h) When the principal verb is in the future, the de- 
pendent verb may be in the future perfect, or the present sub- 
functive ; sometimes also it is found in the present indicative. 

500. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de- 
pendent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the imperfect 
subjunctive : — ^in the perfect indicative, if there is no closer con- 
nection between the two occurrences than precedence in point of 
time, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as an 
actual occurrence : — ^in the imperfect (or, if necessary, ihe pluper- 
fect) subjunctive, when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that of mere precedence in point oftiiM. 

501. And, generally, whenever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for 
instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary, proper, or designed 
with a view to some purpose,^ that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as 
forming a connected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

502. 0b8. When the stress is on the before^ ante or priua stands hi the prin- 
cipal clause ; either early in it (which is their most emphatic position), 
or just before tne qnam^ but not forming one word with it. When they 
are thus emphatic, the verb being in past time, the per/, indicative is 
commonly used (rather than the imp. avbj.) : especially when a nega- 
Hoe accompanies them : mm ante, nee ante, non priut. 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam pluit. It drops before it rains. 



t In the following passage Livy uses the pre*, where we should rather have 
expected the mtj, * Sed ante quam opprimit lux majoraque hostium agmina 
ebaepiunt iter . . . erumpamus' (xxii. 50). So too in Virgil: *Sed mihi vel 
tellus, optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te molo,^ Stc. (JEn. Iv. 
25.) In Nep. iii. 2, the imp. *ubj. is used where there seems to be only the 
dmple relation oi precedence in point of lime. * Aristides interfuit pugnaB nava]! 
apnd Salamina, quae facta est prius quam Ule poenH (exsilii) liberareturj 



180 AWTEQUAM Al^D PRIUSfQUAM. [§ 63. 504-500 

Tempestas minatur antequam surgat^ A tempest 
threatens before it gets up. 

(b) Antequam aliquo loco cansederOy longas a me literas 

noQ exspectabis, Till I settle somewhere^ you wR 

not expect long letters from me. 
'Antequam de republic^ dieami exponam yobis bre» 

Titer, dec. 
. Priusquam respondeo . . . dicam, &c., (Phil. ii. 8.) 
Priusquam conar ... * . proponam, dec, (iii. de 
, Orat. 25.) 

(c) Hffic omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verres Italiam 

attigit, All these things were done before Verres 
reached Italy. 
Ducentis annis ante quam Romam caperenty in Italiam 
Galli transcenderunt, 7'he Gauls crossed over -n/o 
Italy two hundred years before they took Rome. 

MM. (1) {Eng,) A mortal body must neeeagarily die. 

{Lot.) It ia neceaaaryt that a mortal body should die (Corpus mor- 
tale hiterire necesse est ; or intereat necesse est ; the subj, 
bdng governed by ut omitted). 
{2) {Eng.) There iff no /ivin^ pleasantly. 

{Lot.) It cannot be lived pleasantly (jucunde vivi ncm potest). 

505. Vocabulary 69. 

(The Prepositions Pbxteb, Secundum ) 
Pbjstkb, bemdef beyond^ above (of degree); contrary to; betideag m 
oay nothing of, except, but. 
Contrary to expectation, praeter expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom, prseter consuetudinem tuam. 

9ECUNDUK {from sequi), * following.* Along; qfler (of time); 
qfter, next to; according to fin favour ^(with verbs of judging, &c.y 
He made a decree Sn your fisiyour, secundum te decrevit. 

Exercise 74. 

[How are questions of appeal to be translated in obHque narration 1] 

606. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 

h Caius (b). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbus 

t). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 

with Caesar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 

{impers. pass.) according to nature. Under the guidance of na- 

lure there is no going wrong. Contrary to expectaiion, tb« 



564. 50t-511.] DtTM; DONEC, QUOAD, &C. 1^1 

Preetor has made a decrei in favour cf Cams, They exclaim, 
' Are not hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid V 
Who can deny, that the Prsetor has made a decree in yoar favour ? 
This being the case, I have no doubt that the Prstor will make a 
decree in your favour. This being the case, the world must 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. I am not so foolish as to deny (486, i) that 
▼irtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius, I should never have put myself in their power. Who is 
there who denies this ? 



^ XXVI. 

§ 64. Dum, Donee, Quoad, &c. 

507. (a) Bum, donee, quoad (= until, tiU) take the indicative 
when they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
is to be continued. 

508. (h) Bum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the subjunctive^ 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to 
b3 represented, not as a fact, but only as what mxj.y possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued. 

509. (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the 

principal verb is in a pa^t tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense is occasionally found, e. g. ' qui dum verihti eat, noD 
vidit' (Cic. ad. Att, i. 16.) * Que divina res dum eonficiebatur, qua- 
sivit,' &c. (JVcp. Hann. ii.) 

510. Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad « (= as long as) take the mdu 
cative. 

511. (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, ^oa(Z rcnt^n- 

Uatum est vicisse Boeotios, Epaminondas retained 



• In the sense of ^tthUet,^ *Mlong aa^ dtnec always denotes a space of time 
carried on to such a terminoHon .* dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
the space itself, than to its termination. Quoad marks the continuance of the 
time quite up to the point mentioned : it relates to a demanstratite expressed or 
understood in the principal clause. When the statement introduced by wkiM 
itf the-catiMor occasion of what follows, dum should be used. 



lOT tjvh» donec, qttoad, &c. [§ 64. 512^14. 

the spear in his body, till it was reported to him thm 

the Bauitians had conquered, 
(j> x)!3erant> d^mec defervescat ira, Let them put off (the 

purpose of taking revenge) tiU their anger cools. 
■'c) Dnm Roman! ea parant . • . jam Saguntum oppugnam 

hatur, Whilst the Romans were making these prepa- 

rations, Saguntum was already besieged. 

5^3. Vocabulary 70. 

Afte* postq^uam ; aometimei posteaquam. 

Refor«i antequam 

As soon as, \ ^^ primum j quum primum ; almul ac^ 

C or atque: (with tTtc^ic.) 
When ss as soon as, uhl • ut ; (with indie,) 

(Adverbs of place with genit.) 
Where in the world are you 7 ubi terranim es 1 

Where in the world are we 1 ubi gentium sumus 1 

To such a height of insolence, eo insolentiae. 
To what a degree of madness, quo amentias. 

r quoad ejus facere possum (where the 
As far as I can, < genii, * ejus * relates to tfte preceding 

' proposition). 
AS far as can be done ; as fer as > ^^^ -^ g^^ ^^^^ 

possible. ) 

To meet \ obviam (with the dot : obviam, from ob, 

( via). 
To march against the enemy, obviam ire hostibus. 
j^g^gj. { prtfpius (with dot. or ace, (see 211) So 

(. proxime). 
(Adverbs of quantity with genit.) 

' sat, or satis,' of what is really enough : 
aifatim of what a given person thinkt 
or feels enough. Aifatim = ad fsitim, 
* to satiety ;' fatis an old substantive 
from the same root as fetisco, fEitigo, 
and fastidium. (D.) 
Abundantly, abunde. / 

Abundance of timber, abunde materise. 

513. (Eng,) In addition to thisj he was blind. 

{Lot.) There was added to this^ that he was blinct (Hue accededaif ut 
csecus esaet. With a prea, tense, accedit). 
6U.O*With the adverbs meaning ^tusoonas,^ the English p2upet/ee< should 
be translated by the perfect. In ikia sense, postquam ' after ' is usually 



* Sat before polysyllables, 9otia before dissyllables. {Baumgarien CrunuB ad 
Vuetoii.) 



Enough, 



§65.515,516.] QUOD. 183 

followed by the ;)eirfecUndlcative. (See note", page 114.; WAen th« 
phxptrf. is used, the succeeding action is generally not represented afl 
following the other immediatdy : e. g. P, Afruxmua^ poateaquambU 
eonnU d censor fuer at, L. Cottam in judicium vocavU (Cic. Div. in 
Cfec. 21) : this however is not always the case : e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 
{enc[)tpostquamcU8ui8rebii9—dixeratf--librum--tradidit. When 
continued states or repeated actions are described, the principal verb 
being in the imperfect, the imp. or pluperf is used. < Simulac se r«» 
miural .... reperiebaJtur? (Nep, Alcib. 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration? 427, c] 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach ? As soon as the business is finished,'^ I shall 
wait upon Caius. As soon as the business was finished satisfac 
torilyy he waited upon Caius. Wait till Caius returns.*' Let me 
know where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
(impers. pass,) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
consult their oton interests^ no man provides for the interests of his 
country. It is the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to 
prefer virtue to all things. In addition to this, he was lame of one 
leg. How few are there who provide-for-the-inte rests of their 
country! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wail at Rome till you recover. The business is too 
difficult to he finished by any^ body. It is not every body who can 
finish such'°> a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we are playing. Have we (then) need of some Greek master 
to teach iw'°' to play upon the lyre ? Let us neither ask what is 
disgraceful nor do it p when- we are asked. 



XXVII. 



§ 65. Quod. 
516. ^ThaV is expressed by ^qvjod^ when it mtroduces the 
grouTuZ of a former statement, or the explanation of a term in a 
former proposition ; especially when it refers to a demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb expressed or implied. 

^ Show the awbiguity of this sentence by translating it In two ways. 



184 QUOD. [§ 65. 517-521 

Such pronouns and adverbs are id, hoe, ilhtd: to, ideOf idcirco, prop 
Urea, interea, Ua, tarn, mc, <pc. 

517. Verbs of the affections {rejoice, grieve, wonder, &c.,) ara 
followed by quod, or by the acciisative with the infinitive.* 

518. Qtiod takes the indicative, except when it introduces the 

ground of another person's judgment or conduct; when it takea 

the subjunctive (by 461). 

Of course it must be followed by the subjunctive in oblique narration t 
and it must be remembered that when an ace. with infin. follows a verb 
of oayvng, ifrc, the narration m oblique. 

519. The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub- 
junctive (by 461) ; so also the reason for which another person 
praises or blames any body. 

620. ' Quod * with a verb is often the proper way of translating \he parti' 
cipial svJbBtantive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) {Eng.) He accused him of having betrayed the king. 

( Lai. ) He accused him, that he had betrayed the king {quod with 
^bj). 

(2) {Eng.) Hia having spared the conquered, is a great thing. 
{IdOi. ) That he spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

(or) That (or, this) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing.y 

(3) {Eng.) He praised (or blamed) him, /or having done this. 
( Lai. ) He praised (or blamed) him, that he had done this. 

{Q,uod with svbj.: the indicaiive yiov\& intimate ;hat the narraUtt 
believed him to have actually done it.) 

(4) {Eng.) Many persons admire poems without understanding them. 
( Lat, ) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 

(5) {Eng.) You cannot be ruined tpiihout ruining others. 
( Lat. ) You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin others. 

{vt non * with suijJ) 

621. Vocabulary 71. 

To be praised ; grieve for, ptttere* dolu, dolit, (with ace or obi. 

C With de). 

X Quod, introducing the statement as 9. fact, is naturally better syited to the 
pott than to the present. < Gaudeo quod scripsisti * is better than ^ te seripsisse,* 
(Z.) With verbs that express an emotion or feeling {gaudeo, doleo, miror), the 
aoc. with inf. is the more common : with those that express the manifestation 
of an emotion or feeling {laudoj reprehendoj accuso, misereor, gratias ago, grot' 
liZor, eonsolor)f quod is preferred. (Z., 8th ed.) 

y Magnum est hoc, quod victor victis pepercit. 

» Or * quin ' if the sentence is of a negative character. 
^ * IMert is \Xifed pain or sorrow ; mcerere is to show it by outward eigne that 



1 65. 522.] QTTOD. 1H5 

Orleve ; grieve for, moergre, moBstus (with ace. or obi,). 

To mourn ; bewail, lugftre, lux, luct. 

To be glad, " laetari, laetatus. 

To rejoice, gaudere,b gavisu8 sum. 

Exceedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit oneself, se ref icere. 

(The Preposition DB.) 
D», concerning^ about ; down from ; from (Cicero has, audira d$ afr 
quo : so Cmere, conducere de aliquo) : of, with partitives : fty or oeesn^ 
ing tOf of advice (de consilio meo) ; with words of time ; &c. 

In the middle of the night, medii de nocte. 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at night, multA de nocte. 

On purpose, de industrift. 

To know a man by face, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improviso. 

Exercise 76. 

[In sentences dependent on an trt/Kn., what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the impeif.hnd pluperf. subj.? 469, d.] 

522. Know that I do not know the man even by face. I am 

exceedingly glad that you have finished the business to your 

satisfaction. I rejoice that you have obtained a triumph for a 

victory over the Gauls. 1 shall wait at Rome till I recruit myself. 

He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 

recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruiieJ 

myself. Caius praises the greatest poets without understanding 

them. I had rather be a good man toithout seeming (one), than 

aeem one reithout being (so) [Translate with tO]. Would you 

prefer being wise without seeming (so)} or seeming wise without 

being so? I did not fear that any one would grieve for the death 

of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death;^ 



are mvoltmtary, arising from an irreaUtible feeling (and thus moBrere and 
moeror rise above dolere and dolor) ; lugere is to show it by oonvtational dgns; 
to mourn. (D.) 

b Gaudere is to /erf joy ; UBtari is to show it hy joyful looks, Ac. (D.) Doder- 
lein thinks Cicero mistaken when he makes /<E/an' express an exulting, triumph- 
ant joy^ gaudere a more temperate delight. But ccm^ Cicero be mistaken on 
su/^ a point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception ol 
the relative force of two words in common use 1 At all events, according to 
DoderleirCs own explanation, Imtari, expressing the manifestation of joy in con* 
lequence of an irrsoisHbkfsMtg, might be expected to rise above gauiers, juil 
18 marere above i 



186 THE ROMAN CALENDAR. [§ 66. 528-5^Ci 

of his only son, than he grieved for that of his father. Why 
should V now bewail the life of men ? This being the case, what 
reason have we*'^ for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens? 
How few are there, who would bewail the death of Caius ? 
They » set upon the enemy unexpectedly, and put them to flight. 
He did it in such a manner (ita) that it seemed to be done on 
purpose. 



XXVIII. 
r § 66. The Roman Calendar. 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days as 
(he English months, but were differently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ka- 
lendae) : the Nones (Nonae) fell on the ^th or seventh : the Ides 
(Idus uum, f.) were always eight days after the Nones^ that is, 
on the thirteenth or fifteenth, 

525. In March, July, October , May, 
The Nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the fifteenth.) 

526. Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 

by their distance from the Nones : those between the Nones 

and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those after the 

Ides by their distance from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May, would be such a day beforo 
the Kalends of June. 
% 627. Suppose we take the third of March ; this is a day before the Nonea oi 
March, which happens dn the seoenth. Now 7—3 = 4 : but the Ro- 
mans reckoned bo^ days in, so that they would call the third of March 
not the fourth, but the^^ day before the Nones. 

528. To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 
the given day from the number of the day on which the Nones or 
Ides fall increased by one. If the day be one before the Kalends, 
we must subtract from the last day of the month increased by two. 
If the remainder be two, the day will be pridie ; because the day 
the Romans would call the second day before, wtis ' the day he* 
fwrt^ as we speak. 



(66. 529-^31.] THE BOMAN CALENDAR. 187 

529. Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the ^it/i; there, ore three must be sub* 
tracted from (5 -f- 1 =) six; and the remainder being 3, the day is 
* the third day before the Nonea of June.' 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the thirteenth^ 
and the subtraction must be from fourteen. Hence subtract 9 from 
14 : the remainder being 6, the day is the Jifth day before the Ides of 
June. 

(3) Since June has tfuriy days, we must subtract from thirty-two. 
Hence substract 23 from 32 ; the remainder being 9, the day Is the 

nifUh day before the Kalends qf July. 

fi^ir (The adjective forms are used with the months,* and Idus 

is fern.) 
530. To express token ? 

<On the third before the Kalends of March' is by rule ^die tertioante 
Kalendas Martias,' which was shortened by the omission of die and 
ante into * tertio Kalendae Martias ' or < iii. Kal. Mart.* 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cicero and 
Livy; this form is * ante-diem tertium Kalendaa Martiaa* shortened 
into * a. d. iii. Kal. Mart.* a form which cannot be explained grants 
matiedlly. 

This ante-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions ad^ in, ear, were prefixed to it, as to other substantives 
of time. 

631, [Whenl onwhatday?] 

Natus est Augustus ix. Kalendas Octohres, Augustus 

was horn on the twenty-third cf September (32 — 

9=23.) 
Claudi:is natus est Kalendis Augustisy Claudius was 

horn on the first of August, 
Claudius obiit (or excessit) iii, Idus Octotrres, Claudius 

died on the thirteenth of October (16 — 3=13.) m 

Meministine me anie diem (a. d.) xiL Kalendas Novem- 

hres dicere in Senatu ? Do you rememher that I spoke 

in the Senate an the 2lst of Octoher ? (33 — 12=21.) 
[Against or hy such a day : for such a day.] 
Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nonas Sextikt 



« These forms ajp, Januarius, Februarius, Martins, Aprils, Mains, Juniui^ 
(luintills (or JuUus), Sextilis {or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, Novem-, Decern* 



188 THS ROlliAN CALENDAR. [§66.532-535. 

( = Augustus**) edixit, The Consul fixed the electums 

hy an edict for the third of Attgust (6 — 3=3.) 
In ante dies octavum et septimum Kalendas Octohres 

comitiis dicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed 

for the twentyfourth and twenty-fifth of September 

(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas Fehmarias, 

We are ordered to come to Capua by the fifth ol 

February. 

532. Vocabulary 72. 

C oomitia, Crum (properly/ the assemUiog 
Elections, ^ of the people ' for the purpose of elect- 

( ing the consuls, &c. &c.). 
To my election, \ ^^ ^^ comitia (i. e. to the meeting at 

C which I am to be elected or rejected). 
To suffer, sinSre,* ^v, sit; pSti, lor, passus. 

To lose flesh, ' corpus amittSre. 

To stay .(in a place), commorari. 

To compel, c5g9re, coSg, coact. 

The day before the Ides, pridie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

To fix by edict, edicere (with aec,). 

It is worth jvhile, operae pretiimi est 

633. (a) {Eng.) Inattad of readings he is at play. 

{Lai.) He is at play, whereat ht ought to read (quum debeaC), 
(6) (Erig.) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

{Lot.) He is growing poor, whereas he might grow rich (quum po&aei). 

534. (c) (Eng.) Far from thinking this^ I hold, &c. 

{Lot,) It is 80 far off (hail should think this, that I hold, <&c. (tan- 
turn abest ut — ut,« &c.) 

Exercise 77. 

535. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was born 



d The months of Juiy and August were called QuintUis, Senilis respectively, 
( :s the ffth and sixth month, reckoning from March, the old beginning of the 
year,) till those names were exchanged for Julius and Augustus in honour of the 
first two Csesars. 

• Sinere is propl^ly * to let go,^ * not to stop,* pati is, ' not to prohibit :* sinere has 
for its immediate object the person acting, pati the action itself: sinere is com» 
manly, though not exclusively, followed by vi with the subj. : pati by the ooe. 
with infin, (D.) 

* Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satisfaciat Demos- 
thenes. Sometimes the second lU is omitted, the clause ^ving vix or etiamt 
* tantum abfuit ut inflammares nostros anlmos: soronum vix tenebamua.* 
CCIc. Bnit. 80.) 



^67. 636-539,] connection of pkopositions, ^c. 189 

on the fifteenth of December. Caius was born on the fifteenth 
of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. Vitellius 
was born on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say), on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 
tions for the 21st of July. I believe that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 
him, if he does not come*' to my election. I am compelled to 
stay here till I recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far from believing any body (no maU 
ter who he may be), that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, that all men praised me. There were 
some who laughed. 



XXIX, 

§ 67. (JonmecHan of Propositions hy the Relative. 
Imperative forms. 

o36. Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor- 
responding demonstrative with the conjunction and (and some- 
times, hutyfor, therefore, dec.) 

537. When in English such a clause as * they say,' * as — says,' 
&c., is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal verb of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put in the infini- 
tive. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun Is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro* 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

539. The imperative may be expressed by several circumlOi 
jutions: 



190 CONNECTION OF PROPOSITIONS [§ 67. 540~54!& 

(1) The imperat. of command by cura ut (take care to), 
fac ut {or fac only) with sulj. 

(2) The imperat. of prohibition by cave with subf. 
(governed by ut omitted), or noli with in/in J 

540. (a) (Eng.) Two and two make four : and If tkU is granted, i&c. 

{LcU.) Two and two make four : Ifwhidi is granted, ifrc. 
{b) {Eng,) Caius, toho, they miy^ was killed at Lugdunum. 

{Lai.) Caius, vA^mi they report to have been killed, &c. 
(c) (^n^.) Grassus, who, as Lucilius tells us, never bughed but once. 
{Lai,) Crassus, wham Lucilius rtportB to have never laughed but 
once. 
{d) {Eng.) Narratives, by vshichj when we icad thenij we are afiected. 

{Lai) Narratives, whiA when we read, we are aifeeted. 
(<) {Eng,) Success with whiA, if it should fall to oui 3ot, we should b« 
dissatisfied. 
{Lot.) Success, If which s ehou\d fall to our lot, we should be dis- 
satisfied. 
(/) {Eng.) I did this; andif you had not thwarted me, &c, 
{Lot.) I did this ; whom if you had not thwarted, &c. 

541. [C. xxxv.]0" < WUl* and 'would^* *will not' and * would not' are often 
principal verbs, to be translated by velle and nolle respectively. 

They are to be translated when for 

wiUj would, we may substitute 

it (are, Ac.) tnlling, was (were, &c.) voilling. 

*542. Vocabulary 73. 

(Phrases with e, ex ; pbjb, pbo, in.) 

To have a pain in my feet, ex pedibus laborare, or doldre. 

To cook with water, ex aqvA ctfquCre ; cox, coct. 

From a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-agalnst, e, not ex, regiSne.* 

To be tired with a journey, e vii languere. 

To live according to nature, e natura vivSre. 

Prom the heart, ex animo (in sincerity). 

It i« for my interest, e re meft e8t.ii 

(To place) on a table, in mensft. 
Por = owingto, especiaUyof ob- > (with aN.). 

stacles, > ^ 

In comparison with Mm, prsB illo. 

Safe, salvus, a, um ; incolumis, is^ e.' 



t Oura ut quam prlmum teniae. Foa animo forti, magnoqne ft*. Ccv« 
pates, or noil putare.— Such forms in English are, ^Uike car* to,' *be wurtyme,* 
*mindyoti,* &c. 

f In Latin, the relative must stand before ei, 

* Another noun will, of course, follow regione in the gen. 

k So, e republidl est. 

t A p«non is tuttu when he ie in safety ; eecurue when he UHevee hlmaett to 
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Pro Tirili parte, according to one's duty or power as an individual {wA 
* with all one's might ') ; as far as an individual can. 

Pro re nat& (according to the thing that has arisen) ^ according to 
oireumgUmMS, 

Pro eo ac merear^ according to my deaerta* 

Exercise 78. 

543. I for my part wished this: and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the republic would now be safe. Philosophy teaches 
that the world moves ; and if this be true, we also must neces- 
sarily move. Who can deny that this is for my interest 1 The 
gods will requite me according to my deserts. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, . 
I should have praised you from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by his slave. They answered 
that they wtmld receive us. Did he not answer that he would 
not receive us ? Do not think that the soul is mortal. Take care 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that every 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assistance 
as soon as possible. Who will deny that these things are for the 
interests of the republic ? I cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fault. Be sure not to hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is necessary to make haste ; for, if you 
believe this, it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the sun. May I not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the republic as far as an individual can. Benefits, for 
which, if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
(memor). You may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he will not eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



be 10, and is teUhomt care (se-curus) or anxiety on the subject. Hence *Ne ril 
meurvt, qui non est tuiua ab hoste.' Of sahusj aoapea, tncoftimw, — aalvua sayi 
the least (as it properly relates only to (existence) ; aospea more, as it points to 
tlie protection of a higher power ; incolumia the most of all, as it excludes not 
only aniMlaiion^ but even the supposition of any injury or aUadc 



^^^r 
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table. I shall do what appears" best to be done according to 
circumstances. There were some who could not speak fbi 
sorrow. 



XXX. 

§ 68. On the Raman way of reckoning money. 

544. The Romans reckoned their money by sesterces : and by 
nummusy when it means a coin, sestertius is always meant. 

ci.q. 
645. A satertku (=: 1 3| or 3^ centd) was not quite equal to twopena 
English money. 

A sestertium = a (houaand sestertii : it was the name of a«um, not 
of a coin, 

546. Sestertii and sestertia are used quite regularly with nu- 
meral adjectives : but sestertium in the singular is used in a very 
peculiar way with numeraf adverbs. 

547. (tt^With numeral adverbs sestertium means so many 
* hundred thousand sesterces,^ 

Hence Sestertium semd * = * a hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Sestertium deciesss, ten < hundred thousand sesterces' ^ a 

million sesterces. 
Sestertium vicieazs: 20 * hundred thousand sesterces' = two 
million sesterces. &c. &c, 

Obs. With numeral adverbs bdow Hen timta^^ so va^ny hundred thou- 
sand aeaterccs are meant. 

With numeral adverbs above and midttples of * ten times/ throw away 
the cipher from the units' place, and you have the number of ^millumM 
of testerces,* 

Thus, if < sestertium sexceniiea* were the sum; throwing awayO 
from the units' place of 600, we have * 60 mUlioM of sesterces ' for the 
sum. 



j£. s, d. 
* A sestertium == 8 1 51 = 938 68. 
Sestertium semel =807 5 10 = 93873 60. 
Sestertium decies^ centies^ mUlieSf &c. (that is, the multiples of semel by IC) are 
got approximately by this rule :— For every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the right hand of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the left hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad infinitum. Thus to get sestertium milHes^ since 1000 
has 3 ciphers, I must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of the given 
series to the right hand of 807. Hence miUiet sestertium = 807291 = nearly 
14,000,000 in iMofo numbers. 
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WlUi intermediate numerals, ttie sum is easily obtained by i 
rules: Sestertium ter vicies = *2 mUlwiif 3 hundred thouaand ms» 
terces,^ 

648. In this construction sestertium is declined : 

Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 
Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

649. In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to the 
numeral before ^rniUUma* I must add a cipher in the taUU^ place (In 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numeral adverb, that is to go 
with gestertium. Thus in * 2 million sesterces,' by adding a cipher in 
the units' place to 2, I get 20, and vicie» is the adverb required. 

650. (a) Sex millibus sedes conduxit, He hired a hoiise for six 

thousand (sesterces), 
(j^) Sex sestertia persolvit, He paid six thousand sesterces, 
(c) In sestertio vicies (splendide se gerens), On a fi)rtun6 
of two million sesterces. 
561. Vocabulary 74. 

Inheritance, hsrddit&s, atis, /. 

To keep up a certain state, splendide se gerere ; gess, gest. 

iGbertlnus, i, m. (but if spoken in rtfer* 
ence to hia master, libertus. Thus 
Brutus's Ubertus ia one <^ the dam 
Ubertini). 
'oriundus: — ^noH CarthagXne, sed orL 
undi ab Syra'cusis ; * bom at Carthage, 
Peaeended from, < but of Syracusan extraction ;' or * de- 

scended from a family that had for- 
[ merly lived at Syracuse.' 
Meanly, sordide. 

Exercise 79. 

552. He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million 
sesterces. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept 
up more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than^^ 15 thou- 
sand sesterces. That you, with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! Caius, who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. On the 



k With awplius, plus, minue, <&c. quam is often omitted ; the noun standing 
In the case it would have stood in, if quam had been expressed. Som,etime§ 
however the ablai, follows these adverbs. 

9 
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23rd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. From 
this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



§ 69* On the division of the As : the method of reckoning fraok 
tionSf interest, &c. 



563. 



As 

Dennz 

Deztans 

Dodransi 

Bes (bessis) 

Septunx 



«1 

(flr=) f 
ft 



Semis (semissiB) (-^'^ = )' ^ ^ of an At. 

Quincunx ,' 

Triens (^=) 

QuadranB (i^=) 

Sextans (i%^) i 

Unda ^, 

554. These words were used to express the fractions set down 
opposite to their names. 

555* The same dividon was used in reckotung the interest of 
money, which was due monthly. Asses usura = one As per 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called centesima 
usursB, because in 100 months a sum equal to the whole principal 
would have been paid. 

Asses orcentesimae usurae =i 12 per cent. 



Deunces 




r " 


Dextantes 




10 


Dodrantes 




9 


Besses 




8 


Septunces 




7 


Semisses 


usura 


6 


Quincunces 




5 


Trientes 




4 


Quadrantes 




3 


Sextantes 




2 


Undn 




L 1 


Bina eentesii 


a8Bs:24pe 


r cent. 8 



Dodrans = de-qnadnuu. 
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556. (a) Statura ejus quinque pedum et dodrantia fuit, His 

height was five feet and three- fourths (Jive feet 
nine). 
(Bum) haeredem fecit ex dodrante. He left Mm heit 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
(I) Assihus usuris grandem pecuniam collocavit, He 
invested a large sum of money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557. Caius, the freedman of Balbus, has been made heir to 
one half of his estate. He has left one Caius, of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelfths of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
third of August, has left nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Caius has been left heir to half his estate. He 
is said to have lodged a large sum of money in the hands of" 
Balbus at 9 per cent. 

* Apud aliquem coUocare. 
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TABLE I.— GENDERS. 

Oo^-^il^. exceptions are in eapitaU :fem. In the common type ; neut. in UaHtM 

(Thibd Declension.) 



Mas. Urmtnatums. 

KB, OB, OS, 

Ks increasing, 

o, token not do, go, io. 



Principal Exceptions. 

sr) eaddver uber 
iter ver 

papSver verber 
tuher 

or) arbor 



reqmes 

seges 

teges 



to] 



nuMrmor 
ear 

ss) oompes 
merces 
merges 
quies 

St) cos 
dos 

otfossis) 
OS (oris) 
fehaos 
fepos 
fnulos 
o)caro 
techo 



FiEST Decl. Pern, 
except names of men. 



Sec. Decl. (us, eb) f 
Mas. — except 
alYUS 
domus 
humus 
vannus 
pelagits 
virus 
vulgtts (also m.) 



Fem. terminations. 

do, p[o, io,* 

as, 18, aus, 

z, 

es not increasing 

s impure 

Gsm kypermon. 

Principal Exceptions. 
^roBDo 

^} CABDO 
] LIGO 

(. MAB60 (f ) t 
i«) AMNI8 LAFI8 

AN017IB(f ) MBNSIS 
AXIS OBBI8 

CA88I8(i8) PANI8 
COLLIS PI8CI8 

qXNIS P06TIS 

CBINIS PULVXS 
EN8IS SANGUIS 

FASCIS TOBBIS 
FINIS (f ) UNGUIS 
F0LU8 VBCTIS 
FUNIS VEBXIS 

IGNI8 
9) CALIZ 
CODEX 
COBTBX 
GBBZ 
POLLEX 
SILEX (f ) 
tTHOBAX 
VEBTEX 

BIDEN8 {JU)e). 
• tm-( M0N8 
pVTe\ PONS 

FON8 

DENS BUDENS 

tHYDBOPS 
as) AS ELEPHAS 

vas {vasis) 
ntfas 



iU 



Neut. (ermcRoliofis. 

ci a, <,«,!,«, 
ar, ur, Us. 
us monoBjIL 



Principal Exceptioiis. 

QSAL 
SOL 

n) LiBsr 

BEN 
SPLEN 
PECTEN 
Ur) PUB 

FUBFUB 
TUBTUm 
VULTUE 

Us) pecus (udis) 

LEPU8 

gru8(igi) 



syttable 



tgrusiw 
jsu8(m) 

CMU8. 



FouBTH Decl. (vt) 
Mas. except 
acus 
idus (pi.) 
manus 
porticus 
tribus 



Fifth Decl. 
Fern, except 
DIES (also Fetn. 
in sing.) 



* Words in io that are not abstract nouns are mas. e. g. papilio, pugio^ 
Bcipio, 8BPTENTBI0, sTELLio, uNio (pcarl), with tho numcral nouns tebnic\ 
HUATEBNio, Ac t Properfy Greek words. 

X Those with (f), (m), are sometimes fern, and mas. respectively. 

f Greek mnms in ddus (exddus, methddus, 4»e.) loith dialectus, dipthoQpi& 
i'T.aroSuBL 
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These rules depend on the terminations; but some words have a 
particular gender from their meaning, 

A. The names of male persons znd. windsy are masculine. 

B. The names ot female personsy cmaUries^ islands, towns, plants, and 

trees, are fem. 
(•) But of toums, these are mas, 

(1) Some in o (cboto, hippo, nabbo, sulmo, pbvsXno) : and 

(2) All plurals in i; veii, Delphi. 
These are neuter : 

(1) All in um, or plur. a ; (2) Those in « or ur of the thiid ; Prm* 
neste, Vibur, 
iV) Of trees and plants; 

(1) Those in er (and many in us) of the second are mas, : 

(2) Those in er, ur of the third are neut, : acer, siler, robur, 4f»c, 

C. Several are common : comes, conjux, custos, dux, hospes,ji£oenis, poreiM, 

princes, sacerdps, ^c. 



TABLE U.^Formation of the Perfect and Supine, 

i, S:^The first syllable of dissyllable perfects and supines is long, if the next 
tfvKdble begins with a cohsonant. 

(a) But seven perfects have Mor< penult: bibi, dSdi, fidi, scidi, stSti, stiti, tttd. 

(b) Nine dissyllable supines have short penult : datum, citum,* itum, litum. 
quitum, ratum, rtttum, satum, situm. 

(c) Saturn from sto is long, but from sislo short ; and the compounds of tfa 
tnai make stUvm have i : as prtestltum, from prcestare. Though nosco has notunif 
its comppunds that have itum have I (cognosce, cognJtum), 

N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 
II. FiBST Conjugation [properly a contracted conjugation ; ama^o, amo}, 
{\) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and «upiti«, by 
adding v, t, respectively to the proper root, 
[amo (ama-o); amav-i; ama/-um.] 

(2) Others change a into u; and form the sup. in Tftim, after rejecting a. 
CrSpo, crSpui, crgpitum. So cilbo, dttmo, frico {also fricatum), vCha^ 

sttno, tttno, veto, s5co (sectum)— jlivo, juvi, jutum 7 jttvatum? 

(3) Others form perf in both of these ways. 

Discr?po, discrepavi and discrepui, discrepatum (1). So incrSpo (ui, itum 
preferred) ; the compounds of neco, and the obsolete pUco (fold). 

{But supplico, duplico, multiplico, on/y avi, atum : ezplico, explain^ 
Teg, ; unfold, ui, itum.) 
(4) Irregular (with reduplication). 
Do, dedi, datum {with a in dare, dabo, dabam, &c.) ; sto, stSti, statum : but 
stare, <&r. 



• Fromoeo, to excite. Of the compounds several have etre, eUwn^ from tbe 
«baol. do. 
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fll. SboOND CoirJUOATXON. 

Properly a contracted conjugation, but with the vowels open in the fim 
perB. singular of the present tense. (Mone^ ; mone-is ^ monfis, Ac) 

(1) Most reject e, and form perfect and supine in ut, xtitm. 

(Mon-eo, mon-vi, mon-Uum,) 

(2) But some retain e, and add v, in the per£— eo, evi, Stum. 

Deleo, delSvi, delstum. Flee, neo, and verbt formed fnni oleo» (makt 
to grow)j pleo (/U), and sueo {cm aceueiomed). 

(3) Others form per/, from root of preaentt lengthening the vowd (il 
short), when pres. ends in a single consonant. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum : faveo. 

P»veo, fovi, fijtum : mtfveo, voveo : pitveot ferveo (and ferbui) ; Cet^ 

nheo, nlvi and nixL 
Prandeo (pransum), video (visum), sSdeo (sessum), ttrldeo,\» 

(4) Others form perf. in si, 

(fl) p sounds. {Any p^ sound with »zsp»; but be sometimes ^ m.) 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum ; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
{fi) k sounds. (The k sound, if impure^ is thrown away before #. Any 
k sound with « =r jt : ^ is to be treated as a A; sound.) 

Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum. Algeo^ Indulgeo (indultum), fulgeo^ mtUgeo, 
tergeo, turgeo, urgeo^ torqueo (tortum). 

Augeo, auxi, auctum : Ivceo^fngeo^ lugeo. 
(y) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before «.) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. 
{S) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before «.) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : hsereo. 
(•) With reduplication, {t sound thrown away before «.) 

Mordeo, mttmordi, morsum : pendeo, spondeo, tondeo. 
(^) Neuter passives : audeo, ausus sum ; gaudeo, gavisus sum ; soleo^ 

solitus sum. 
(ii) The following have perf. in m, but do not form their supines in itum. 

Doceo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, mixtum and mistum ; toneo, 

tostum ; censeo, censum ; recenseo, recensum amd recensitum. 

IV. Thibd Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in t, added to root of present, 
(o) Acuo, acui, acutum : arguo, congruoy imbuo, induo, luo (luitunu>, 
meluOf minuo, pluo, ruo (riitum, ruitum), spuo, statuo, etemuOf suo, 
tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volutum. So solvo. 
{13) t sound thrown away before e in sup, 
Mando, mandi, mansum; pando (passum, pansum rare)j prehendo^ 

• Some of which have olesoo in pres. Aboleo, sup. aboUtum: adolesoo^ 



b kmgueOi kmgui; liqueo, liqui and IkvX 

smooth, mid. asp. 

« Mutes with a p sound, p b (ph). 

k c g (ch). 

I — t d (th). 
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scando ; and eompounda qf cando QcindU), Hondo {(knaij, In eenda, 
fmdo. 
(y) Bibo (bibi, bibitum) ; cudo (cusuin), digo, lambOfpsaUOi9ci(bo(acabl)f 
Hdo, vello (Tulsum : also vulsi), verro (versumd), verto (versum), ySm 
(yisam), 
(^ (Short vowel of root lengthened—a changed into d in per/.) 
C&p-io, cepi, captum : ^io, jXcio, ago, Sdo (Saum), emo (emptum), lego 
(tectum), fodio (fossom), fugio (fugitum). ^ 

{•) (n or m, by which tho present has been lengthened from a Hmpler 
rootf rejected.) 
(retaining ehart vowel) findo (fid), f idi, fissum : scindo (sclJ). - 
^ngthening the vowel : a changed into i.) 
Frango, frag, frdgi (fractam) ; fimdo, fad (f usum) ; linquo, liqu, Uo 

(llqui, lictiun) ; rumpo, nip (ruptum) ; vinco, vie (victum). 
Percello, percuU, perculsum ; sisto, stiti, stitum. 
(0 With reduplication. 
Cado, cScidi, casum ; cedo, cSdEdi, caesum ; cano, cScinl, cantum ; crSdo, 
. crddidl, crdditum ; pango (pag), pSplgi, pactum : parco, peperci, par- 
citum or parsum ; pario, p6p8ri, partum ; pello, pSpuli, pulsum ; pendo 
pSpendi, pensum ; pungo, pupugi, punctum ; poeoo, ptfposci ; tango 
(tag), tetxgi, tactum; tendo, tStendi, tensum and tentum; tundo 
tutudi, tusum. So the compounds of do ; conda^ abdOf reddo, Ac, 
condtdif condUum^ &c, 

(2) Perfect in n. 
(v) p sounds. (^^ Any p sound with eSBpe; with i^ pi,) 

Giabo, glupsi, gluptum: nubo, sciibo, carpo, rSpo, scalpo, sculpo. 
(0) k Munds, including those \sk\q^ and cf . (Any k sound with • Is » ; 
with t, <i.) 
Cingo, cinzi, cinctum ; sugo, tSgo, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : ango 
figo (fizum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, ningo^ pingo (pictum), 
plango, stringo (strictum), rSgo, dico, d&co, coquo, trSho,* vSho. Add 
compounds of stinguo ; ezstinguo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, nezo {alao nexui), pecto. 
(«) Liquid Verbs (assuming a p before •) 

C5mo, compsi, comptum ; ddmo, prSmo, sdmo, contemno. 
(c) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before • .* vowel, if thori^ lengthened.) 
Claudo, clausi, clausum; divide, divlsi, divlsum: laedo, ludo, plaudo, 
rado, rodo, trudo : mitto (misi, missum).— Ctwijjoimd* qf v5do 
(X) k sounds, (the k sound thrown away.) 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum ; mergo, tergo. 
(^) t sounds, {de changed into aa ;) cSdo, cessi, cessum. 
(y) Liquid verbs, (r, m changed into • before «.) 

O8ro, gessi, gestum : Gro, premo (pressum) 
(f) Onxpownda qf specie {behold) ending in spicio make spexi, speetnm. 



4 verrifVerman poetical. Z. 

• h seems to have had originally a hard sound. Thus hiem§ for x*H^^* ' 
ha Six (MAr«jsM«0. 
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TJio$e in licio/n»ni lacio {enUee) except eUcio, make lezi, lectiim. 
Diligo, dilexi, dilectum : iatelligo, neghgo. 
Col-, e-, di-, se-, ligo, with perlcgo, praelego, have per/. Icgi. 
(3) Verbs with perf. in ui. 
(•) Without change of root, 
alo, alui, Siitum {and altum): coIo (cultiim), consiHo (consoltumX 
molo; occulo (occultum), viUo^ ndlOy malo; compounds of cello (nishi 
♦ shoot forth) ; frSmo, gSmo, /rgww, vomo, gigno, (gen, genui, gSni- 

tnm) ; rapio, lapui, raptum ; adptOy elicio, eompescot dispescOj depsc 
(also depstum), pinso {aUo pinsi, pistum) ; sterto {also sterti). — Cam>- 
pounds of sero {to connect)^ semi, sertum. 
(») With change of root. 
MSto, messui, messum; pono, ptfsui, pSsTtnm; ccrno/ crevi, cre- 
tum ; lino, ley! (livl rare\ htum ; sino, sivi, situm ; spemo, sprevi, 
spretum; stemo, stravi, stratum; sSro, sevi, sXtum; tSro, trivi 
tritum. 
Oresco (ere), cr6vi, cretum ; nosco. 
Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 

^) Verbs forming perf. in jri, as if they had roots ending in k sound or h 
Fluo, fluxi, fluxum ; struo, structum ; vivo (yictum). 

(4) Perfect in m. 

(•) PSto, petlvi, p^titum - cttpio, arcesso, capesso, lacesso, ineesso 

(5) Neuter Verb. 
fr) FidOy f isus sum (confido, diffido). 



Fero, ttili, latum. 
ToUo, susttUi, sublatum. 
IT. FoiTBTH Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in i. 

(a) Venio, v6ni, ventum; compgrio, compSri, compertum. £(oreperio. 

(2) Perfect in ui. 

{P) Salio, salui, saltum ; apSrio, bpSrio, Smicio (amicui ?). 

(3) Perfect in si. 

Farcio, tarsi, fartum ; fulcio, haurio (hausi, haustum), raucio (rausum)} 
sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio ; sentio, sensi, sensum. 
VI. Deponents. 

Second Conji/gation. Fateor, fassus; Kceor, 'licitus ; mereor, mo- 
ritus: misSreor, miseritus, misertus; reor, rStus; tueor, tuitus; 
▼Breor, yeritus. 

Thibd Conjugation. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplexus ; com- 
plector, complexus; diverlor, dlversus; {so prsevertor, rCvertor;) 
expergiscor, experrectus ; fruor, fruitusawrf fnictus ; fungor, functus; 
grXdior, gressus: invShor, invectus; iraseor, iratus; labor, lapsus | 
Ittquor, Ibcutus ; mbrior, mortuus; nanciscor, nactus; nascor, nitus: 



f Piopeil^, to separate. In the sense of to sm, it has neither perl nor i 
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nltor, nisus, nixus; obliviscor, obfitas; paciscor, pactus; pasctc 
pastus; pStior, passus; prttficiscor, profectus; quSror, questus 
sequor, secutus : ulciscor, ultus ; iitor, usus. 
FouBTH CoNJUGATiOH. AdsentioF, adsensus: ezpCrior, expertus, 
metior, mensus ; opperior, oppertus ; ordior, orsus ; ttrior, ortus.ff 

VII d;^ sc in verbs denotes the begmnxng of an action or state.) 

Inchoatives in aco have no perfect^ but that (in vx) of the root. This 
would tiardly be considered Ouir perfect, did not some of those formed 
from nouns take a perfect in Kt, though no verb in eo occurs. 

YIIl. In compound verbs (I) a, «b, of the root often become t, sometimes 
e ; (2) e of the root often becomes t .* (3) tlie rtdupUcaHon of the root is 
diopt, except in precurro and the compounds of pofco and dUn, 



( Ttm pw w mui firflows the IMrtf ; hut 2 sing. sriHs of Ttrfa. 

9* 



TABLE 
«r 

Dll!'J*'EiiENC£S OF IDIOM. 



Enoubh. 

1. 1 M7 and I. > 

B iA>U8 and I. ) 

2. S ^8 that he has not^ sinned. 
&»/9 that he has neverf Ac. 

3. He promises to eome. 

He hopes to Uite, 

He undertakes to do it. 

He pretends to be mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous voyage. 

5. To my, his, &e. satisfaction : satis- 

factorily; successfully. 

6. To fight on honeback, 
6*, It is a &r«ac^ of duty. 

7. He sends the most faithful slave he 

has. 
e. Hew&effujlrsttodothla, > 

( Or) He was the first who did (Hab, $ 
/8b, He was the only one ^Dho did it. 

9. Stuh is your temperance, 

Or, fF2£a your iMuoZ temperance. 



Latih. 

5 I and you. 

> I and Balbns. 

Dtnxea {negat) that he has sixmed* 

Denies that he has ever, <&c. 

He promises that he wiUcome (ace. wtih 

inf.) 
He hopes ffuU he ehaU lice (ace. with 

inf.) 
He undertakes that he tpill do U (oee. 

with inf.) 
He pretends that fie ia mad {ace, with 

inf.: pron. expressed). 
To sail from ( = according to) one's 

thought or intention {ex eenteniid 

namgare.) 
Ex eententia. 

To fight from {ex) a horscb 
It is against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, tohom he has the 
most faithful. 

He the first (person) did this (65). 

He alone did it {solus fecit). 

r Which is your temperance. 
J Of ic^icfe temperance you are. 
] J^or ( = in proportion to) your tem 

[ perance (66). 



* Obs. Says not should, not be translated by n«^o unless it is in answer to an 
mhial or virtual question. When the not is closely connected with the foUowiag 
rerb^ it should be translated by non. 

b Ex 07tti«, if more persons than one are spoken of. 
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Enolisiu 

10. Aafar a» I know. 

11. It's all over with . . . 

r To make the same boast. 
12 ) To make the same promise. 
] To Tnake many promises. 
t To vtter many mlsehoods. 

13. To take by storm. 

14. That nothing . . . 
That nobody . . . 
That never . . . 

[This is only when * that * intro- 
duces a purpoaeJ] 

15. No food is 80 heavy as not to be di- 

gested, <&c. 
He i9 90 foolish as to think, Ac, 

16. She never saw him wWwui calling 

him, <&c. 

17. He could scarcely be restrained 

from tkrowingy Ac. 

18. I left nothing undone to appease 

him. 
I cannot but, Ac. 

19. I will not object to your doing U. 

20. It cannot be that the soul is not 

immortal (89). 

r Nothing prevents him from do- 
o, J ingit. 

• ] jSb, nothing deters him from do- 
t ingit, 

22. It was owing to you thai I did not 

succeed. 

23. By sea and land. 

24 5 To be within a very little of . . . 

• I Or, But a little more and . . . 

Not to be far from. 

25. I ahnost think,c i 

I don't know whether, j ^^' 

26. To tdce away any one's lire. 

27. The city qf Rome, the island qf 

Cyprus. 
He did thiso* (or when) Consul. 
•j% (I may go. 
^' J I am permitted to go. 

I ought to do it. 

I ought to have done it. 



Latut. 
Whidi I may know (quod secum). 
It is done concerning (actum est de), , 
To boast the same thing (59). 
To promise the same thing (59). 
To promise > «„„„ »k«««- 
To tie S ^ tningB. 

7b Jighi a place out by force (per vim 

ezpugnare). 
Lest any thing {ne quid). 
Lest any body (ne guis). 
Lest ever (ne unquam). 



No food is so heavy but {qum) it maif 

be digested^ &c. 
So footish that he thinks (ui), QQ, d. 
She never saw iiim, bui (quin) she 

called him, Ac. 
He could scarcely be restrained but thai 

(quin) he should throw (88). 
I left undone {pnetermisi) nothing 

that I should not (autn) appease him. 
I cannot do (any thing) but that (fa- 

cere non possum quin), Ac. 
I will not object but that (recusabo 

quin) you should do it. 
It cannot be (JSm) but that {quirCj the 

- soul is immortal. 
Nothing prevents (obstaf) by which he 

should the less do it (9Uommii9faciat). 
Nothing deters him by which he should 

thcless do it (99). 
It stood through you by which I should 

the less succeed (per te stetit quomi' 

nuSf <&c., 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant but that . . 

[minimum abesse (imper*.) quin. I 
Haudmultum ? abesse. 
Haud procul J ^^o^* 

Haud Bcio an ; nescio an, Ac. 

To snatch awav life to ( := from) any 

one (vitam alicui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 

He Consul ( s: bein^ Consul) did this. 
' To me it-is-permitted (Ucei) to go 



I (124). 
Itbeho 



loveth me (oportet me) to do it. 
It behoveth me {qportuH) to do it (126). 



c Baud scio an, neseio an, dubito an may be followed by the negaHves, nemo, 
nihil, nuUus, nunquion, or by the for 48 that follow negatives, quisquam, quic- 
quam, vUus, unquam. Baud scio an icmo approaches nearer to a denial than 
haud scio an quisquam. (G.)— But Cicero and his contemporaries never omit 
^e negative. {Matthid, Band, Ac.) 



HM 



TABLE OP 



EVOLISH. 

29. I am at leisure to read. 

30. I have need of food. 



r making-haste. 

There is need of 1 deliberation. 
"* " ^^ *** 1 prompt execu- 
t tion. 

31. How many are there of you? 
How many are there qfue? 
Three hundred qftu are come. 

Very many of which . . . 

32. Same mock, oC^ert approve. 

33. One was a Ghreek ; (he other a Ro- 

man. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

36. He was condemned in hie ab^ 

eence, 

37. To prefer a capital charge against > 

Caius. > 

To bring an action against a I 
man for bribery. 

To prefer a charge of immorali- 
ty against Caius. 

To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 

39. It is ehcaraeterialic of . . . 
It is ineumbeni on . . . 
It is for . . . 

It demande, orregviree, firmness. 
It ehowet or bei^aye^ weakness. 
Any man may Jo it. 
It is not every man who can &c. 

It is wise. 

40. To reduce to subjection. > 
To bring under tus dominion. > 

41. To be capUally condemned. 

To be acquitted of a capital charge. 

42. Common to me and you. 

43. Te compare things together. 

44. To threaten amanwith death. 

45. To prefer death to slavery. 



> to I 



There is 
need of 
(Opus est) 



Latix. 
There-is-leisure (vaeat) to i 

C{1) There is to me a business with 

< food {prep, omitted). 

f (2) Food ia a business to me. 

' (the matter) being hattea^ 
ed. 
(^e matter) being coa^ 

eulted. 
(the matter) promptin 
, done (177). 
How many are ye 7 {auot estie?) 
How many are we? (guot aumue?) 
Wb (being) three hundred are come. 
(Trecenti venimus.) 

Who are i^^"^' 

I very many. 

Which very many (ques plurima) . . 

Others mock; others approve (alii^ 

alii). 
The other was a Greek ; the other m 

Roman (alter— alter). 
So (adeo) loving of, &c. 
Boni consulere.t (See 185.*> 
He being absent was condemned. 

To make Caius an accused>person 

{reus) of a capital matter (187). 
To make a man an accused-person ol 

bribery (gen.) ; or, about bribery {de). 
To make Caius an accused-peraon 

{reus) about morals (de moribus: 

187). 
To make a man surer of a plan {certith 

rem facere). 
Without {expersj adj.) aU danger . 
It is (a mark) of . . . 
It is (the duty) of . . . 
It is hhe character J privilege^ &c.) of. • 
It is ia thing) of ( ^ for) firmness. 
It is (a mark) of weakness. 
It is any man's (task) to do it. 
It is not every man's (task) to do it 

(non cujusvis est), Ac. 
It 18 (the conduct) of a wise man. 

S;^ Words in brackets to be omitted 
To make of his own dominion (sua 

ditionis facere). 
To be condemned of (he head. 
To be acquitted of the head. 
Common to me tdth you. 
• To compare things amongst (or be' 

iween) themsdves (inter se) 221 (c). 
'f threaten death to a man (222). 
l'o reckon slavery <^r death (servit» 

tem mor^ posthaberej 227). 

(or, as in Eng., with antepcners). 



t JSqui boni (acere : in bonam putem aodpen. 
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Esrsum. 
16 To surround the city wiih a wall. 

To besprinkle a man with praises. 

To put on a garment. . 

To take the enemy's camp, bag- 
To ^struct {or cutoff) the ene- 
my's flight. 
To cut on* the supplies of the 
Gauls. 

47. I have a book. 

I have two books. 

48. To come 
To send 
To set out 



to the assistance of 
Cssar. 



49. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 



BO. To be a reproadi, or disgraceful. 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful 

Obs. *How* before the adj. must 
be * quantus * in agreement with 
subst. 
[51. To throw himself at Caesar's feet.] 

52. Gains would say . . . 
Caius used to say . . . 

53. I fear that he will come. 

I fear that he leill not come. 

54. The war agavisl Pyrrhus. 
Connection tmth Pompey. 

• Rest/row labours. 
Wrongs done to Caius. 

56. He did it that K3 might the more 

easily escape. 
16. To make Csesar retire. 

57. It ia becoming to (or in) an orator 

to be angry, Ac 
SOf it {• unhecoming to (or m) an 
orator . . . 

58. This victory cost them many 

wounds. 



59. Hardly any body. 



Latiit. 

To give-round {drcumddrt) a wall t« 

the city for as in Eng.]. 
To besprinkle {amergere) praises .« 

man [or as in Eng.}! 
To clothe {induei-e) myself with a gar* 

ment ; or to put-on {indiur^ a gar> 

ment to myself. 
To strip (exuere) the enemy of theit 

camp, baggage, &c. (abU 233. 
To shut-up {intercludcre) flight to th6 

enemy (233). 
To shut-up [intercludcre) the Oauls 

from their supplies (abl. eommeatu). 

233. 
There ^a a book to me. 
There are two books to me (238). 

To set out. S ance(da/.). 
(Auxilio venire, mittere, proficisci.) 
To give /or a present (dono dare). 

(Culpee, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 
To be for a reproach (opprobrio esse). 
To be for a great advantage, (magnai 

utilitati esse). 
To be for a hatred {odio esse). 

(So impedimentOy hanoHy dc, esse.) 
Quanto odio est I {Ivow odious it is !) 



[Se Csesari ad pedes projieeres or lite- 
rally.] See p. 89, note 1. 
Dicebat. 

I fear lest he come (ne veniat). 

I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 

The war of Pyrrhus ] 

Connection of Pompey i ^^}«_^ 

Rest 0/ labours >»«i««»e. 

Wrongs of Caius 1 

He did this, by which (qtto) he might 

more easily escape. 
To make that Csesar should retire (fa^ 

cere, or ejlcere ut, &c.). 
It becomes an orator to be angry, Ac. 

(oratorem decet). 
{Oratorem dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory stood d to them at many 

wounds {abl.), 266. 

[Compare the Eng. * this stood me in 
a large sum.'] 
Almost nobody {nemo fere) 249. 



♦ Ory ne non veniat. 

^ This notion is probably that of a debt standing against % man in his eradl> 
tw** bookc. 



ZM 
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Enousb. 

60. Make a bad, <&c. use o^ Ac 

61. He. deserves to be loved. 



62. To inflict punishment on a man. 

63. To gain a triumph for a victory 

over the Grauls. 

64. A blessing on > your 
Good luck, or success to > valour. 
Cro on in your valour ! 

65. You are envied, spared, favoured, 

answered, <&c. 

66. I don't know when the letter will 

be written. 

67. It sterna^ it aaid^ &c. that Caius has 

retired. 

68. We have walked^ come, &c. 



69. To have reigned above six years. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. 

71. He went to a tchool at Naplea, 

72. We should all praise virtue. 

A time to play. 

Fit to carry burdens. 

He is bom {or inclined) to act. 

Prepared to take up arms. 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing, 

<&c. 
To be able to pay. 
To be equal to bearing the burden. 

Tb tend to the preservation of lib- 
erty. 

74. I AaP0 to c2o another page. 
I wiSl have it done. 

75. He gave them the country to dwell 

in, 

76. I go to ooMtdt Apollo. 



77. Balbus hamng Uft Lavinium, ^c. 



78. From the /(wndo/ton of Rome. 
From the deatruetion of Jerusalem. 
The honour of hamng saved the 

king (of the kin^s preBervation). 

79. He does it toithout robbing others. 
He goes away wthout your per- 

cewing it. 



Latib 

g'se badly (273). 
e is a aeservmg person, who shonk 
be loved (dignus est qui ametur). 
276. 
To aifect a man with punishment (276) 

(aliquem poenH afficere). 
To trhiniph concerning {de) the Gauls. 

Be thou increased in valour (made 

virtute esto : voc. for nom. 280). 

{Plur, mactieste!) 
R u ended (spared, &ivoured,an8wered, 

<&c.}to^u(290). 
I don't know when it will be (guando 

futurum sit) that {ut) the letter be 

written (290). 
Caius seems, is said, dc to have'retired 

(nearly always). 
It nas been walkuL, come, Ac, (that is, 

by us: ambulatum, ventum est). 
[Tms is only an occasunud and possibU 

construction.] 
To be reigning his seventh year. 
Before Caius Consul (ante Calum con- 

sulem). 
He went to Naples to {prtfp,\ a school. 
Virtue is to-be-praised by all {Jaudanr 

(2a). 
A time of playing. 
Fit for burdens to be carried (pnsribuB 

gestandis idoneus). 
He is born {or Inclined) for acting {ad 

agendum). 
Prepared for {ad) arms-to-be-ttikcn-up. 
During drinking, playing, <&c. {inter 

bibendtmii ludmdum, &c.) 
To be for paying (solvendo esse). 
To be for bearing the burden (oneri 

ferendo esse). 
To be of liberty to-be-preserved {ooi^ 

servandte Itbertatis esse). 
Another page is to-be-done. 
I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo &ci« 

endum). 
He gave them the country to be dweU 

in (habitandam). 354. 
I go intendvng-to-consuU (consultums') 

Apollo (354). 
C Balbus, Lavmium being left, &c. 
< Balbus, when he had left Lavinium, 
C <&c. 

(Relicto Lavinio ; or quum reliquie- 
set Lavinium : 363, a.) 
From Romefounded (a Rom& condit&). 
From Jerusalem destroyed (363). 
The honour of the saved king {servati 

r^is decus). 
He does it, not robbing others. 
He goes away, you not perceiidng tt (Is 

non ssiUientt). - 
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EVOUSH. 

They condemn him wUhovt kearing 
him^ 
60. I havtf'completed the work. 

I see pkdnly through hia deiign. 

81. I heard himMiu". 
I saw him upalk. 

82. Thai only. 
And that too. 

By a good man U is trucj but an 
unl^uned one. 

Literature, and that too of no com- 
mon kind. 
63. A slave qfmine. 

84. He took away all my care. 

85. That famous Medea. 

36. Those whom we love we a^ wish 
happy. 

87. Something or other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 
Somewhat disturbed. 

88. Hemy, Charles, and John. 

89. Every opinion thatf Ac, 
Every man who. 



90. OfitfBalbus.. 

91. One tuna onAway, another anoth- ^ 

er, > 

Different men run different ways. 3 
Some run ene way, other;i another. 



92. The hegt men altpaye. Ac, 
Hidden snares are o/tMf^ Ac 



1 



All the wisest men. 
93» These are hard to aooid. 

There ia difficulty in avoiding [ 

these. J 

He has the greatest difficulty in eue- 

94. H!e Ib too proud to steaL 

96. I armed ffugieateet forces Icould. 



Latot. 

They condemn him tmheard (vnaudk 

turn). 
I have the work completed (opiie abto* 

luiumhabeo). 364. 
I have his design eeen through (per* 

spectum habeo). 364. 
I heard him eingvng. 
I saw him walkvng (361). 
That ai length (is demum). 
Et i§y itque, idemque. 
By a good man that indeed, but an un« 

learned one (a bono illoquidem viro^ 

sed — , or sea tamen, 383). 
Literature, nor that of-a-common-kind 

(nee ecB vulgares). 
*My slave:' or *a certain one out of 

(quidam ex) my slaves.' 
He took away from me (miht) aJ care. 
That Medea (Medea Ula). 
Those whom we love, the eame (eos* 

dem) we wish happy. 
I know not what of obscure (Ti^aeis 

quidobecuri), 
I know not whaJt cliance {jieedo quit ea- 

bus). 
Disturbed I know not what {nescio quid 

conturbatus). 
C Henry, Charles, John. 
/Henry, and Charles, and John. 
Whatever opinion (qtuBcunque opinio), 

(More commonly than in English, as 
we seldom use whoever^ wnen the 
notion of every is emphatic), 
A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another way. 

Other men run another way (or other 

ways). 

[alius — alius (or some adv, derived 

from alius).] 
Each best man, &c. (optimus quis<|ue). 
Each hidden snare, &c. (but quisque 

may be used in the plur. when a sfuJbs, 

is expressed in this construction : oc 

cuUissinuB queeque insidiae). 
Each wisest man {doctissimus ndsmie.) 
These are avoided with difficuUy (diffi* 

cile). 

"^ ^ 7ii«, diffictOxmey when requir- 



^v 



He suspects with the greatest difficulty 

(dificilUme) 
He is prouder than that he {quam ut or 

^am qid with subj.) should steal. 
I armed forces (as gte&^asthegreateti 

I could (quam maxlmas potui co* 

plu). 



108 
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English. 

96. Am great a difference m iktrt can ) 

potaibly be. > 

The greatest poanble difference. > 

97. I have been long desiring. 

They had long been preparing. 

96. When I take my journey, I will 
come. 
When I have performed this, I will 

come. 
When he is come^ he will tell us. 
When' you wish to play, remem- 

ber to play fair. 
As you «ov, 80 will you reap. 
I wUl do it, if I can. 
9ll. They do nothing but laugh. 



iOO. What ^mU I do 1 
What am I 
What can 

y/hyshotUd I relate? 
WhatiTMl to do 7 
What ahxmld 1 have done? 
What ought I to have done? 

101. You would have thought. 
You would have believed. 
You would have said. 

102. I remember to have read, 

103. It would liave been better. 

104. Ab painter. 

This does not at all terrify me. 



KIdo7 ) 
ItodolV 
lido? > 



105. Even this is not just, tmlees it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than brave. 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in question. 

108. I hkve nothing to accuse old age 

of. 

I have found tearcely any thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound in silver, in 

gold, in estates. 
Men who abound neither in sil 
ver, nor in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to torite with. 

109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think: or there 
are some who think, dc. 

(2) You have no reason {cause^ occa- 
sion, need, &c.) to hurry. 



Lativ. 
A difference as-great-as the greaisH eai 
be {quanta maxima potest esse), 

I am a long time already desiring (Jam- 
pridem cupio). 

They were a long time already prepaiw 
ing (413). 

When I shaU take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I sliall have performed this, I 
will come. 

When he shall have come, he will tell us. 

When you ^udl wi^ to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you ahail sow, so will you reap. 

I will do it, if I ahallbe aD^e. 

They nothing else than laugh (nt&ll 
(diud quam rident). 

Quid faciam t 

Cur hcBC narrem ? 

Quid facerem ? (426.) 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Memini me legere. 

It was better (utilius or satius fuU% 

(Often) ntmo pictor. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil me ter- 

ret). 
Even this is so just, if it is voluntary 

(ito justum . . . . ffi est, <&c.). 
He was more prudent than braver (pm* 

dentior (\uaiiifortior). 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de quo agitur. 
I have nothing which 1 may accuse old 

hge (nihil habeo quod incusem sen- 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, irAjdb 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silver, who in 

gold, who in estates. 
Men who do not abound in silver, not 

in gold, not in estates (478). 
A pen, with which one may write (478). 

There are some who think {subj. 

Sunt qui putent, &c.). 
There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry {nihil est 

quod festinss). 
(or) There is not (any thing, for) which 

you should hurry {non est quod, Ac.) 



• So, satis, par, rectum^ justum, idoneum, optimum, amsentanewn^ mdiiuiti 
•gutttf, reetius, satius erat— fuit— fuerat. 
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English. 
(8) He was despised by them, for 

they saw through him. 
(4) He deserves to be ioved. 



(5) He is not a proper person to be 
received. 



(6) None are so good a» never to 
sin. 

Of such a kind ihaiwe can neg- 
lect duties for their sake. 

(8) Too short to be the whole life 
of man. 



n 



(9) -I am not a man (or, am not so 
joolittht simvle^ crtdulouSy Ac.) as 
to believe this. 
(10*,. Who am I that my writings 
sliou Id be honoured thus? 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue 
for peace. 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, &c.) 
for having done this. 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who 
thought, <&c. 

(14) How few there are who, &c, 

\ 10. In censuring them you censure 
me. 

111. It is many years since he was first 

in my debt. 

1 congratulate you on your influ- 
ence with Caius. 

1 don't like to he abused. 

112. A mortal body must necessarily 

perish. 



There is no living pleasantly. 

113. In addition to this^ he is blind. 

114. He accused him of having betrayed 

the king. 

His having spared the conquered, 
is a great thing. 

He praised (or blamed him) /or 
having done this. 

115. Many persons admire poems iri^- 

otU understanding them. 
You cannot be ruined vjithout 
ruining others. 

116. Instead of readingy he is at play. 



Latin'. 
He was despised by them, who sou 

through him {qui with aubj.). 
He is a worthy person who should be 

loved. (Dignusest, oui ameturj or 

quern ames. So, mclignus est, qui 

ametur: or^ quern ames.) 
He is not a proper person who should 

be received {or^ whom you should re- 
ceive). 
No one is so good who never sins 

imbj.). 
Of such a kind for the sake of whichwe 

can neslect duties. 
Shorter than which can be (quam qnas 

sit or possit esse) the whole life ol 

man. 
I am not that (person) who can believe 

{is qui credam). 

Who am I whose writings should be 

honoured thus ? 
They sent ambassadors who should sue 

for peace {qui pacem peterent). 
He deserves praise, &c. who did this 

{subj.), 

me miserable, who thought^ &c. {qui 
with subj.) 

duotusquisque est qui . . ? (with«i6;.) 
mien you censure them, you censure 

me {quum with indie.). 
There are many years when he is in 

my debt {quum in meo sere est). 

1 congratulate you, when you avail so 
much with Caius {quum^ generally 
quody tantum vales apud Caium). 

I am not abused tnllingly {liienter, 

491). 
It is necessary that a mortal bod) 

should perish. 

[Mortale corpus interire {or intereat) 
necessef est.] 
It cannot be lived pleasantly (504). 
Hither is addedy that he is blind (hue 

acced-it, ebat, &c. utff)-. 513. 
He accused him that (quod) he had be- 
trayed the king isvbj.). 
It for 'this,' 'ihat^)\9 a great thing. 

that (quod) lie spared the conquer^ 

(iiufic.). 
He praised (or blamed) him that (quod) 

he had done this {subj.). 520. 
Many persons admire poems, nx)r un 

derstand them (520). 
You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin 

others {vi non with subj.). 521. 
He is at play, whereas he ought to bs 

reading {quum debeat). 



t This neeesseis an oldadj, used in the imU. geiuier only, 
f More commonly ^tiod. 
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English. 
£il^ead qf growing ridi (as he 

might) he is growing poor. 
Faryrom thiweing this, I hold, 

Ac. 

117. And (but, &c.) if ^w is eranted. 
Who, theyBoy^ tpos killea. 
Who, as B. says, was killed. 
By trAicA, when we read tkemj we 
areaffiscted. 

Do not think. 

Take care to do it. 

Jfo sicrt (sia; or mind you are. 



Latin. 
He is growing poor, whereas he migli 

grow rich (ouumpoa$d). 
It is so far o^; that I should think thii^ 

that, d^c. 

(Tantum abest ut ut). 533. 

If vffvim is granted. 
Whom they report to have been kiUed. 
Wham B. reports to have been killed. 
Which when we read, we are affected. 

( Beware of thinking, cavepuU§, 
I Be unwUUng to thixik, fioB jnrfam 

Guraut facias. 

I^uioi»i or,/aej<Si 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

1. When must Hm^ her^ them (A«, she, they)^ be translated by mi ? and ^i«, ker^ 

iU, tfuir9, by wua? (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb stand 
for the same person. C. 1. 12.) 

2. When is the per/, in a sentence with * that ' to be translated by the preteni 

infinitive! (When the action or state expressed by the perf. is not to 
be described as aoer before the time referred to by the principal verb. 
C.II.13) 

3. When must * should ' be translated by the present infinitive 1 (When it does 

not express duty or a future event.^ C. iii. 13.) 

4. When are tDOuld, sfunUdj signs of the future? (After past tenses. C. 

IV. 16.) 
6. When should 'thitig* be expressed 7 (When the mas. and the neut. of the 
a^jec. are of the same form. C. v. 21.) 

6. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns'? (Alter, 

and as one word with, them. C. vi. 25.) 

7. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgment in 

determining whether the preposition givea a transitive sense to the verb, and 
is probably to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound 
verb ? (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the passive 
voice. C. VII. 32.) 

8. Is ^for * before a noun and the infin. to be translated 1 (No.) What is the 

construction? (Accus. with infin. C. viii. 38.) 

9. What are *aa* and *6m/' often equivalent to? (Relatives. C. ix. 45, and 

43 (a).) 

10. How is *such* often used in English 1 (To express size.) How is it then 

to be translated 1 (By tantus. C. x. 45.) 

11. When ^that* stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into Latin 1 (No. C. xi. 47, note.) 

12. What tense is * / am come * ? (Perf. definite of the active voice.)— what, * / 

was come * ? (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the perf. active with am 7 
(Intrans. verbs of motion. C. xii. 57, note.) 

13. When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, by what preposition is one of 

them often governed? (By *toJ C. xiii. 60.) 

14. When must * that—not* be translated by vi non instead of m ? and that no- 

body, that nothing, Ac, by ut nemo, ut nihil, respectively? (When that 
introduces a consequence, not a purpose : whenever, therefore, a * «o' or 
*such* goes before it. C. xiv. 77.) 
16. How must the Eng.fui. be translated after verbs of fearing? (By the pres, 
subj, C. XV. 96.) 



*- To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with should into the 
p<trticipial substantive. "It is strange that you sJundd say so." What la 
strange? Your M^n^ so. 
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16. When are *who* and 'tphieh* dependent interrogatives 7 (Afterwords on 

askings knowings douhHng, telling, Ac. C. xvi. 112.) 

17. Does » may * ever stand for can? * might ' for could 7 (Yes. C. xvii. 131.) 

18. When is the per/, injin. to be translated by the pres. infin.? (After mighty 

could, ougkl, &c., when the action is not to be described as over before the 
time referred to. C. xviii. 131.) 

19. When are * of you, * of ut* Ac, not to be translated after numerals, super* 

latives, dc.7 (When oil are spoken of. C. xix. 175.) 

20. Is an-Engli8h«u!>»to7i/irc ever used arf;«c/£re/y? (Yes.) W^here does it then 

stand 1* (Before a substantive.) How must it be translated 1 (Grene- 
rally by an adj,: sometimes by ex, de with a ettbat, C. xx. 234.) 

21. For what does * what * sometimes stand 7 (For how, or howgreat.) When 

must * what ' be translated by * quam ' 7 (When it stands for * how ')— when 
by * qwmiua 7 (When it stands for how-great. C. xxi. 242.) 

22. When are */or ' and * a«* to be untranslated ? (When the noun that follows 

can be placed in apposition to another noun in the sentence. C. xxii. 
255.) 

23. When must *one,* Hwo,^ Ac, be translated hy diatribuiive numerals 7 (When 

they stand for * one a-piece,* Ac. C. xxiii. 267.) 

24. What is the aubatitute for a future subjunctive in the passive verb 7 (futurum 

sit, esset, Ac, ut . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 

take care not to use for it 7 (The part, in dus, with sim, essem, Ac. C. 
XXIV. 287.) 

25. What is ' that ' often used for after an expression of time 7 (For on which ; 

the abl. of relat. C. xxv. 308.) 

26. Is that which is inform the present participle act. in ing, always a participle ? 

(No.) What else may it be 7 (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial substantive 7 (When it governs, or is governed, in- 
stead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial substantive correspond 7 (The InJin. and Gerund.) Can the 
participial substantive ever be translated into Latin by a participle 7 and 
if so, by what participle 7— (Yes, by the participle in dus: but the part, 
in dus must not govern the substantive, but agree with it, both being put 
into the case that corresponds to the preposition governing the participiai 
substantive. C. xxvi . 330.) 

27. Into what construction must * have ' before an infinitive be turned for trans- 

lation into Latin 7 (Into the form * is, or are, to 6*—.') 

(I have to do three more pages =: Three more pages are to be done by me 

C. xxvii. 336.) 
38. What does * is to be doiu ' generally mean 7 (Necessity, fitness, or intention 

Does ^ is to be done * always mean necessity, fitness, or intention 7 >> (No 

C. xxviii. 336.) 
Stf. What does ' is to be,* Ac, mean, when it does not signify necessity, fUneas, o. 

intention7 {Ans. Possibility.) 



b This is what is to be done by all who wish to please the king. (Neeessiiy.) 
This is to be done to-morrow. {InteTition.) 
This is to be done, if you set about it in the right way. {PosgibOUy.) 
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90. When must a present partie, active be translated by a perfect participle, oi 
its substitute quttm with the perf, or pluperf, aribJuncHve ? (When the 
action expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the verb be- 
gins. C. XXX. 353.) 

31. By what participle of a deponent verb is the pres, participle often translated 7 

(By the perf. partic. C. xxxi. 365.) 

32. How is *6u/ ' (= except, unlcaa) to be translated after a negative 1 (By rdti 

or prdcter. C. xxxi. 451.) 

33. When ia 'at b, town' not to be translated by the gen. or ablat,? (When 

the action was not done in but near the town or place: e. g. *a 
. battle at Mantinea.) How is *a<' to be then translated? (By apud 

or ad.) 
S4. What does one often stand for? (Some one, allquls; or a certain one, 

quidam.) 
35. When an English word is followed by a preposition) what should you always 

remember 1 (To consider whether the Latin word to be used is followed 

by a prepoidtion or by a case: and then by what prepoiitioii, or what 
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In what respect does a verb agree with its nominative easel an ameetlYe 
with its substantive 1 What verbs take a substantive or adjective after tnem in 
the nominative 7 

[Verbs of becoming, bdngt seeming, 
With passive verbs oi making, eallrng, deemmg.] 
In what case does the tiling by which stand 7 In wliat case does the sgent, or 
person by vhmn, standi When shonld the i^onoun that is the nom. to the 
verb be expressed 1 

4 1. Wlien two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which nicmftcr shonld 
the verb be put 1 in what penon ? 

With et-^ ^imm— 4tcm, in which number is the verb generally puti (a). 
Which of the Latin words for and is confined to the office of connecting 
Miiiibr notional (cQ. ' 

§2. What case does the infin. take before it 7 What Eng. canjund. Ib some- 
times to be untranslated 1 When *ihat* is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nam. and in what mood the verb 1 
Mention some verbs, Ac. that are followed by oob, with i^fin. 

(1) YerbB oentiendiet dedarandi: 

Of leeling, wishing, knowing, ) with which ace. with hafin. stands as 
Believing, saying, trowing, ] the object. 

(2) Nearly all impersonal forms^ (with which ace. with hifin. stands as 
IhtmU^ed), except 

Contingit, evenit, ondacddi^ 7 ^^^^ „^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

With restat, reliquum est and fit,b ) 

Do any verbs of the class eenUendi admit of any other construction t 
[Yea, those that express emotion are often followed by guod : those 
that express vnahing, especially opto, by uti] 
% 4 When an adjective belongs to more than one substantive or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, &c., are all sing, 7 When the substantives 
are things that haxe not life, in what gender is the adj. generally puti 
What substantives are seldom to be translated 7« 
• 5. YHiat are respectively the demonttraHvea or antecedent pronouno to ftd, 
quatte, quaniuo, quot 7 



^ That is, where in English we use < if ' as the representative of the tfiM 
nominative. 

b And sometimes eeqidtur, 

• But when *m4m* is' coupled with an epithet of praioe, It should geaiiBl.y 
\b translated (by vir) \ especially if it is an e^ppot^Kan, 
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Is tlie relative ever goYemed In eate by a word that is not In its own 
clause? 

In what respects does the relative agree with its antecedent 1 [In gew 
doTf number, and perwn.] When tlie antecedent is expressed in the 
rdathe, and omitted in the prineipal clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed 1 what pronoun often represents it in the princi- 
pal clause 1 

What is the relative * what ' equivalent to 7 [* That vhidiJ] 

When the relat. agrees with some case of a subd. expressed in its own, 
Imt not in the principal clause, what must be done t [Some case oi 
that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 

1 6. For what does an infin. sometimes stand 1 When an adj. or rel. is to agree 

with an infin. mood or ««n/ence, in what gender must it be put 7 When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the rel. only 7 [Id quod, or quee ree : id or reo being in apposition to 
the sentence.] 

1 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses 7 (40.) Is the perf. with 

have considered a paei tense 7 [No.] Is the jitt. per/. SitubJ. tense 7 
[No.] How should * but,* or a rdatvoe with * not,^ generally be translated 
after nobody, nothing, Ac, 7d 

f 8. In such a sentence as * TJubea, which is a town,* Ac., should whiiA agree 
with TTiebeB or with town? When does which, in such a sentence, agree 
with its proper antecedent 7 

f 9. When the antecedent has a svperlaHvt with it, in which clause does the 
superlative generally stand 7 He was the first person who did it. 

f 10. How is *{hat* to be translated when it is followed by may or fMghi? what 
does it then express 7 [A purpose.] How is * thai,* expressing a purpose^ 
to be translated, when it is followed by not or any negative word 7 

111. How is *that* to be translated after so, sudi? what does it then express 7 
[A consequehce.] How is * that * to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it 7 What is quo equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative 7 [Q^o is equivalent to uteof with the comparative 
* that by this?* * that the,*] Does quo ever stand for < that * when there is 
no comparative in the sentence 7 [Yes ;* it is then equivalent to * that by 
this means.'] How is *no^' to be translated before the trnperative or subj. 
used imperatively 7 How is *a«' before the infin. and after so, sueh,( to 
be translated. 



< Quin cannot stand for eujus non, cui non ; but either these forms must be 
used or the demonstrative expressed (cujus ille vitia non videat ; or, quin ille 
efus vitia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should be 
when the non belongs especially to the verb. It is compounded of the old abl 
i>it, and ne, not. It does not therefore itself contom the pronoun ; but the nont. 
or ace. of the demonstrative is understood. 

• "Infuneribus Athenlensium sublata erat celebritas virorum ac muUerun^ 
quo lamentatio minueretur." (Cic.) 

f Quin must be used, if it is, ' as noMo . . . Ac.,* after a negative sentence. 
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f 12. What does the Latin U^, never express 7' When the English inL ex- 
presses a fmrpote^ how must it be translated 7h After what verbs is the 
ittf. to be translated by uii with the subjunctive 1 

f 13. Give the forms for thai nobody ; thai nothingf that no; thai never. When 
must thai nobody ; that nothing^ dc., be translated by id nemo; ut nihil, 

% 14. How must * as not to . . . Ac* after a negative be translated 1 After what 
verbs when used negatively, must qwn be used 1 Is rwn dubito ever fol* 
lowed by ace. with infin. 7 [Nearly always, when dubitare means to hen- 
tote ; when it means to doubt, the aoc, with infin, never follows it in Cicero, 
but does in Com. NeposJ] 

• 16. By what cox^junction are verbs of hindering followed 7 [By guominu*, 
which is equivalent totUeo minus.] Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other coxu unctions 7 [Yes ; they may be followed by m, when the 
thing is so entirely prevented as not to have been begun; by quin after a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by ace. with infin.k] How must that 
not be translated after verbs of fearing? how must thai be translated after 
verbs of yiaring'? 

f 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for information 71 [Ns.] Which 
expects the answer *yea?* [Nonne.] Which the answer ^no?* [Num.] 

§ 17. When are questions depeiideni ? [When they follow and depend on such 
verbs as aok, doubt, know, examine, try: iiie doubtful, uncertain,"^ Ac] 
In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question 7 In what 



ff Except in poetry. 

h The various ways of expressing a fmrpoM are given in the following tabte 

Eo ut ludos spectem, 

jg. < ludorum spectandonim 7 ^axiA 
I ludos spectandi i 

Eo ludos spectaturus, 

Eo ad ludos spectandos, 

Eo ludos spectatum {tup.) 
I The general rule for the use of id, is that it may be used : 

(1) To express every request; command (except after jubeo); advtce 

effect; decree. 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreement or treaty. 

(3) It is used after all intensive words, such as sueh, eo {tantie, taUe, tot, iia, 

adeo, etc). 

(4) All purposes may be expressed by ut. (Crombie.; 

Obs. Moneo and persuadeo will not be followed by ut (but by acn, and inf.), 
when the pevson is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely thai 
oomethmg is 80, 

J Thus his preface begins with "non dubito/or« plerosque," Ac. 

k <*Nostros navibus egredi prohibebant." (Caes.) 

I But ng appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to nonne, * Estne hoc illi 
dicto atque facto Fimbriano 8imillimum7 ' (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 

>n Obs. If you have any doubt whether vho, which, what, is a rel, or an mler 
rog., ask a question with the clause, and see whethei the sentence before yon 



> lamgoingio see the 
games. 
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nood must the verb be put in sentences that stand as the aee, to a pre* 
cedhig verb *? 

f 19. How must ^tpfuther* be translated in double questions 1 how *or?* If 
^tpfulher* is untranslated, how may * or' be. translated 7 Does an ever 
stand before a single question 1 [ Ves: it then implies, with something ol 
impatience, that the answer must be * no/] By what must ' or ' not be 
translated in double questions? 

I 20. Go through 1 vuzy go^ <&c. / might have gmu^ &c. Icon doit; I could have 
done it; I ought to do it; I ought to have done it. Translate, / ought to do 
U, omitting ut, I mat be deceived. How is the peif, injln. generally 
to be translated after mighty could, ought? 

f 21. How is the case of a substantive in appotitian determined 7 When vrftt 
or oppidum stands in apposition to the name of a town^ does the verb 
agree with ur6«, oppidum^ or with the name of the town? 

I 22. Hb wishes to be the pibbt. He says that he is eeadt. 

f 23. They may be happy. We may be keutral. ' 

f 24. When may a substantive and preposUion generally be translated by thi 
gai,? (iin«. When the prepos. joins it lo another substantive.] How 
MUCH pleasure; much good ; some time. 

f 25. What do you mean by a jtartitive adj. 7 What case follows partitive adjec- 
tives? With what does the partitive adj. generally agree in gender? 
In what gender does a superlative (or solus) stand when it governs a.genit, 
and also refers to another subst. ? In what case does a substantive of 
description stand when it has an adjective agreeing tnth U? By what case 
is opus est followed 7 What other construction is there with opus est? 
There is no need. What need is there 7 The top op the mountain. 
The middle op the way. The rest op the work. The whole op 
Greece. 

f 26. What case do adjectives that signify desiref&c, govern? What case do 
participles iised adjectivdy and verbals in oar govern 7 

f 28. What substantives are omitted after to he? It is Cicero*s part. It is 
YOUR PART. What case do verbs of acaisingy Ac, take of the charge? 
What case do satago, Az., govern? What case do verbs of remembering 
nnd forgetting govern ? In what case may a ncut. pron. stand with aocti- 
sare, admonere^ Ac. ? 

I 29. With interest and refert in what case is the person to whom it is of import 
ance put 7 [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a subslan 
live : in the abLfem, when a possessive pronoun is used.] How is the degru 
qf importance expressed 7 how is the thing that is of importance express- 
ed ? wtiat case of the personfeeling do pudet^ Ac, take ? wliat case of wliat 
causes the feeling? 

I 90. What adjectives govern the dot, ? Mention some adjectives that are fol- 
lowed by ad. What cases may follow propior, proximus ? When should 
tbnilis take the gen. 7 (w.) 

I 31. In what case do yot^put the person to^for, or against vhom the action if 



readily and obviously answers it. ' I don*t know tpho did it. * Who did it 7 
* I don' t know who did it.' Therefore who is here an InterrogatiYe. 

10 
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done, or the feeling entertained 7 Mention the classes of verbs that takt 
the dot. [Verba comparandi ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendi ac solvendi { 
imperandi et nuntiandi ; fidendi ; minandi et irascendi ; obsequendi el 
repugnandi, regunt dativum : quibus addas, 

JnvideOy nu6o,/aveoque, indulgeOiparcOt 
ChaJhtlor^ auxUior, Btudeo^ mmieorque, voeoque.J 
Ho any of these take the ace, alsol By what prepositions may Terbs of 
comparing be followed 7 [By cum or ad. J How is togdher to be trans- 
lated after compare 7 

[* Together* may translated be, 
After compart^ by * inter §e,*] 
What verbs of advantage and diaadvantage govern the aee, ? Hx thuat- 

BNSMBWITH DBATH. 

[He threaUno me wiih death should be, 
In Latin, threatene death to me.] 
Of verbs of commanding^ which govern the ace. only? which the dot. or 
ace.? 
I 32. What case do eum and its compoonds govern 7 What exception is there 7 
Mention the compound verbs that generally govern the dot. 
[Most of these compounded with 
Pra), con, sub, 
Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Many of those compounded with 
Ab, post, ante, de. 
Re, pro, super, e.] 
f 33. He surrounds the citt with a wall. Hb presents me with a 

GARLANO.n 

f 34. What verbs govern two datives! What case often follows mm where we 
should put the nom.7 How is have often translated 7 Mt name is 

CaIUS (239). I HAVE A cow. I HAVE SIX COWS. 

% 35. Do neuter i arbs ever take the ace. ? Explain, sitire honores. 

f 36. What verbs take two accusatives 7 Do all the verbs that have any of these 
meanings take two accusatives 7 What transitive verbs take two accusa- 
tives, one in a sort of appoeition to the other 7 

I 37. What does the abl. express 7 In what case is the price put 7 What ad- 
jectives stand in the abl. to express the price, pretio being understood 7 
What adjectives alwaya express price in the gen. 7 What substantives 
stand in the gen. after verbs of valuing ? What should be used instead oi 
mtUti and majorit? 

I 38. What case do verbs of abounding^ &c. govern 7 What case may egeo and 
incUgeo govern 7 What case do verbs of freeing from, Ac, take 7 What 
is their more general construction in prose 7 What case do fungor, &c, 
govern 1^ In what case is the manner, eauMe, &c., put 7 

§ 39. How is a voe. sometimes used in poetry 7 What case sometimes stands 
in appoeition to the voe. 7 



" Mihi coronam, or me coroni donat. 

the phrase ^poHri rerum* (to become a ruling power) the^m. only is 
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f 40. In what ease is the agent expressed after the pass, verb, when a, o^, is not 
used 1 After what part of the verb is this the regular construction 1 
What verbs cannot be used personally in the pass, voice 1 Go through 
/ am believed.^ Mention some verbs that have a pass. amstrv4Uum (286). 
What is the substitute for a fut. inf. pass.j when the verb has no supine 
to form it with iri? I hope he will becoveb (use fore lU). 

f 41. What verbs can govern an ace. in the poM. ? Can a pass, verb or partici- 
ple take an occ. of the part affected? We have walked enough (trans, 
by the pass.). Which is the more common in Lat. * Cams videtur, 
dicitur, Ac, esse,* or * videtur, dieitur, Ac, Caium, esseV 

f 42. How is a noun of time put in answer to when ? in answer to for how long? 
How do you express the time in or within which ? How do you express 
time in answer to how long before or qfter? How are ante, post, used in 
tliis construction 1 How do you express a point or space of future time 
for wliich any arrangement is now made 7 Hew do you express the exact 
time by or against which a thing is to be donel Three teaks ago. 
Thbee years old. Above twektt tears old* (307, f) Three 

YEARS after HE HAD RETURNED (310 (a) ). 

f 43. In what case is the town al iMeh a tiling is done, to be put 7 In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer to whither ? in answer to 
whence? To t^iat proper names do these rules apply? In what case do 
urbs and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen. 
(315) 7 How is local space expressed 7 

I 44. Decline *grieving*'i throughout. Of writing a letter. I am to be 
LOVED. Go through, I hust write. Go through epistola scribenda. 
When must the part, in dtu not be used in agreement with its substan- 
tive (332) 7 We must spare our enemies. At home. From home. 



P Mihi creditur, lam believed. 
Tibi creditur, thou art believed. 
llli creditur, he is believed. 

Nobis creditur, we are believed. 
Vobis creditur, you are believed, 
lUis creditur, they are believed. 
* These constructions admit of many variations by the introduction of natus 
and quam — " Above thirty-three years old.** 

major annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annorum trium et triginta ; 
major quam tribus et triginta annis. (Z.) 
^ N. Dolere, grieving. 
G. dolendi, of grieving. 
D. dolendo, to grieving. 
Ace. dolere, grieving. 
AbL dolendo, by grieving. 
The aee. is doUndum only when governed by a preposition. * Se peceatl IniA* 
mulantquod doUre intermiserint ' (have intermitted grieving). 
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Home (after a verb of motion). Into Tm country. Fb >m thb coir» 
TBT. In the countbt. On the gbound. 

I 45. What kind of sentences may be translated by participles (344) 7 In what 
case do a noun (or pronoun) and participle stand when the noun or pro» 
noun is not governed by any other word 1 What is this called 1 

I 46. He gave them the countbt to dwell in. What does the part, in ru» 
often express 1 What does the part, in dus often express 1 Express * to 
h/xoe a thing madt^ in the sense of canting it to be made. [Faciendum 
curare.] 

I 47. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and neuter-passives 1 
Having left his bbotheb. [Relicto fratre, xr quum reliqnisset fra 
trem.] 

I 48. My own fault. Theib own fault (373, o). When^<c(/^— «cfoc» are to 
be translated by vpat and a personal pronoun, In what case may tp«e 
standi [In the nom. or in the case of net, according to the meaning.*] 
When may Aim, Am, Aer, »^9, (htira in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by 9ui or auvM^ even when they denote the nom. not of their otm, but of 
the principal sentence 7 By what pronoun must Aim, Aer, <&c., be 
translated, when «ut or •vau would be understood to mean the nom. of 
its own verb 7 Does tuva ever relate to the accvsative ? With what pron. 
is this very common? Which gen. pi. {dm or t) is used after partitive& 
(372) 1 

% 49. What is the difference between *i» qui pugnat,' and 'AicoriHequi pugnat' 
(376, g) 1 Which of these three pronouns is to be used when Ae, Aim, ^., 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing before mentioned 
or about to be described by a rel. clause 7 By what case only of *iff ' can 
Aitf, her^ their, be translated 7 [Am, By the gen.] Of two things already 
mentioned, what pron. means the latter? what the former ? Which pron, 
means /Aa/q^j^ur«? Medea illa. Distingiush between Ate,' t9^«, t//e, 
referring to different objects. 

S 50. When is *any* to be translated hy quisquam ortdhts? when by^if? 
when by quivie, quilibet ? when by aliquie quispiam ? Does quisquam 
ever follow si (note w) 7 By what pronoun may 'a* sometimes b* 
translated 7 

I 51. Whatpr^ do interrogatlves often take 7 what ajix? How should 'a/- 
ways ' with two superlatives be translated 7 . 

f 52. When are the pronouns that, those, not to be translated 7 • When they 
stand in the second member of a comparative sentence for a sub- 
stantive expressed in the first.] When quam is omitted, in what case is 
the following subst. put 7 What case goes with comparatives and super- 
latives to express the measure of excess or defect? How are the Eng. th% 
— the ( = 6y how mtich — by so much) to be translated 7 

I 63. Is the present ever followed by the imperf. subj.? When 7 When is the 



• * He wounded himself;' se ipse vulneravit ( =s ipse, nan a/iu9, se vulneravit) : 
■e ipsum vulneravit ( = se, mm a/it£?n, vulneravit). Hence ipse is to be in Che 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed, or 
with which it is contrasted, is in the nom. or in an oblique case. 
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Eng. Tprta. generally translated by the Lat/iiiure 7 By what tense is thi 
perf. deJinUe often translated 1 [An*, by the ftUure perfect.] How art 
assertions aqfUned in Latin 1 What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way 7 What conjunction is often omitted after ve/»m, dc. I havi 

LONG DBSIBEO (410, a). 

§ 64. Is the petf. subj, ever used as an impercU. ? What other tense is some* 
times used as an imperat. ? By what tense are questions of appeal^ or 
questions for oMaenty to be translated? If he has any thing, he gives 
IT. [Si quid habet, dat.'] If I have any thing, I will give it. [Si 
quid habeam, dabo.] If he should have ant thing he would give it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret : hid much more commonly ^ si quid habeat, det.] 
If he had ant thing he would give it. [Si quid haberet, daret] .'F 
he had had any thing, he would have given it. [Si quid habuisset, 
dedisset) How is ^poambilUy without any expression of uncertainty* 
translated 1 How is * uncertainty with the prospect of deciaion ' trans- 
lated'} How is * tmcertainty without any such occMsory notion* trans- 
lated 1 How is * impoBsibUity or belief that the thing is not «o,' translated 1 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to paat^ the othex 
to present time? When the consequence haa^uould have,* how must 
you translate the pluperf. indie, in the conditional clause 1 With what 
tenses may si take the indlc? With what tenses does n always govern 
the subjunctive? 

• 66. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the wubj. 
prea, ? [Yes ; *Si quid habeat^ det,* should be always preferred to *Si quid 
haberet daret,' unless it is to be intimated that the supposition will not be 
realized.] What are the conditional forms of the nibj. 7 When should 
tcripturua essem be used for * ahoidd have written* 7 What tenses of the 
indie, are used for the aubj. in conditional sentences 1 Is n ever omitted 1 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand 1 What are the con- 
junctions for although? [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam ■ with incfic. ; licet 
with aubj. What is quamviay and what mood does it govern in Cicero 1 
[However mu/ii^y however s with subj.] What is etiamai, and what mood 
does it govern ? [Even \f; even though} with indie, or aiubj.] Do any 
other conjunctt. express though? [Yes; sometimes, guum, td, with 
aubj.] 

% 67. In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
wili be in the infin. : what infinitives will take the place (respectively of 
dot.? oi daJbit? daret? dediaaet? daturua eaaet? 

I 68. Explain the meaning of obliquA narration 7 In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand 1 [In the infin.] In what mood will 
the verbs of the avJbordinate dauaea stand, provided they express the 
words and opinions, not of tiie narrator, but of the speaker? [In the 



' Either the condUum or the eonaequence, or both, may refer to a paat, orfutura 
time. 

■ When these conjunctions take the mtbj. the sentence is generally in thf 
tibHqua oratio, taken In its widest sense. (See f 68 ) This, however, does no^ 
hold good of the later writers. (Billroth.) 
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subj.] In oblique narration what is oft* n omitted 1 [The verb or partie 
on which the infinitives depend.] In what mood are queUumtfar tauwer 
asked 1 [The subj.] In what mood are questiona of appeal asked 1 [In 
the infin.] When questions are thus asked in the inJSn., may interrogor' 
tivet be used with the infin.1 [Yes.] In what mood is the dutrge ex 
pressed with quod ? 

f 59. When may the pres. and per/, subjunct. be used in oblique narration, 
even when dependent on a pad tense 7 In what mood will remarks 
stand that are the reporCer*» not the tpeaker'a? In what mood do the 
verbs of subordinate clauses stand, when the principal verb of the propo- 
sition is in in/In. or subj. ? With what limitation is this rule to be ap- 
plied ? When may the pres, and perf. tubj. be used, although the gen- 
eral rule would require the imp. or pluperf. May the imp, or pluptrf. be 
ever used, when the general rule would require the pres, or perf,? How 
are the ace. and infn. used with ra in direct narration (473) 7 

f 60. Mention some words, phrases, &c., with which qui takes the subj. 
[Ana, After axtrn^ in 'sunt qui,' *erant qui,* Ac, and after negative and 
interrt^ative sentences, nemo, nihil, d^c, eat: quia eat? an quiaqttam eat? 
quotuaquiaque eat? Ac, Also after adaunt qui, mm deaxmJt qui, &c., and 
similar phrases with reperio, invenio (to find).] 

4 61. What mood does qui govern, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 
tion ? What mood does qui take after quippe, utpote? abeaya or gene* 
rally 1 What mood does qui take when it is equivalent to ut with a 
peraonal ox poaaeaatve pronoun 1 Mention some phrases with which 
qui has this force. In what other cases does qui govern the subj. (484, 
485)7 

4 62. When does quum take the indie, ? What mood does quum generally 
govern, when the verb of the sentence is in the imperf. or pluperf. 7 
[The subj.t] How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492)7 
Mention some conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive. (Vocab. 
68.) When are the prea, Bnd perf, aubj, used with utinam? when the 
imperf, and pluperf. ? How Is *not * generally expressed after utinam, 
dummodo, &c, 

I 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after anJtequam ox priuaqitam expressed 7 When the principal verb Is In 
thefut,, in what mood or moods may the dependent verb be 7 When 
the principal verb is in a paat tense, In what mood or moods may the de- 
pendent verb be 7 When should the aubJ, always be used after antequam, 
priuaquam? 

9 64. When do dum, donee, quoad ( i= until) take the indicative? when the sub- 
iunctive? What mood do they and pftamdiu always take, in the sense ol 
aa long aa ? With the adverbs meaning as aoon aa, how should the Eng- 
lish pluperf. generally be translated (514) 7 

f 65. When is that expressed by quod 7 What class of verbs are followed by 
quod? What mood does quod lake 7 with what exception 7 

f 66 What was xYiQjirat of the month called by the Romans 7 on what day did 



But the indie, of ttpeaiad actions. 
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the Naiua fall 7 on what day the Idea 7 In what months were the Nonea 
on the Bcoenih? How were the days between the Kalends and Noma 
reckoned 1 days between the Nonea and the Idea? days after the Idea? 
Give the rules for each case. 

I 67. What may be used instead of a conjundion and personal or demonatratiM 
pronoun 1 Mention some circumlocutions for the imperaUve. 

I 68. Was a aeatertium a coin 7 How many aeatercea made a aeatertivm 1 What 
is the meaning of aeatertium with numeral adverbs? Is sestertium de- 
clinable in this construction 7 How may the value of seaUrtium deciea, 
eenHea, dc, be got approximately (547, note *) 7 

I 69. Give the divifdon of the aa. Explain aaaea uaurea. By what other ntiiit 
WM this nto of interest exprotiedl 
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EXPLANATION OF MAMS, ETC. 



Worcb in Italics are to be looked for in the Vocabulary.* 

to which the mark m prefixed^ are to be looked for in the 

Antibarbanu. 

Df. and C. stand respectirely for the DiflRsrencee and Cautions at the end of 
the book. 

Df. (1) and C. (1) stand respectiyely for the Difierencee and Cautions d 
Parti. 

*, ^, after a word, mean that that word is to be the first or second word re- 
spectiyely in the clause. 

S y, mean that the word is to be the last, or last but one (respectively) in the 
clause. 

r. /. mean that the relative clause is to be placed first. 

0. V. that the sentence is to be translated by the active voice. 

I means that the word is to be mserted in the relative clause. 

^ means that the word is to stand near the (head as) beg^inning of the sen- 
tence. 

• means that the word is to be placed in as emphatical a position as ponible, 

near the middle of a sentence, 
p means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clanse. 

• i — ab indicates that the order is to be retained. 
mb Xh a indicates that the order is to be reversed. 

• ■ mean that the words over which they are placed, are to be separated. 
An accent over a word means that it is emphatic 

Words m spaced printing (printing) are those to which the direction m 

tunated by a mark or reference applies. 
" prefixed to a word, or to several words, in spaced printing, means that U m 

they are to be omitted. 



* fhe pupil will there find, not the word only, bat the phrase of whicli t Amu a 
(art For other words a dictionary must be used. 
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ON THE OEDEK OF WOEDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arrangement of a Latin sentence, tBe subject, 
as the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 
the meaning of another, precede the word whose meaning they 
modify. 

1. Hatio praeest ; appeiitus obtemperat. — 2. Conauetvdo est altera natura.— 
3. Habent opinionem, ApoUinem morbos depellere. 

2. Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or other 
word) on which they depend ; (b) adjectives and dependent geni- 
tives precede the substantives to which they belong ; and (c) ad- 
verbs precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(a) Corporis gravUtUem et dolorem animo judicamus. 

(6) 1. MamerHna civitas. — 2. SyracuahtM PhiliBtus. — ^3. Rdiqua vitBB !»• 

Btituta 
(c) 1. Sui negotii heru geren8.^2. Sapientia jtropt singularis. 

3. With respect to the usual order of oblique cases ; — 

The nearer object precedes the more remote : e. g., the accus. 
after the transitive verb precedes an abl. of manner or instru- 
ment, &c, 

Helvetii UgaioB ad C<Baarem mitfeunt. Cce*. [Set alto exx, tinder 2 (a).] 
Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things existing, 
or actions done in it. 

Cetar a Lactt Lemano admonUmJiiram miUia paffuum decern mtfrtim Jte 
aamgiM peiducit. C«0. 
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The cause precedes the effect. 

Veniebant ad Eumenem, qui propter odhan fructom ocolis ez ejus casn 
capere vellent. C. Nep, 

^Exercise 1. 

4. [Does nunt or antmut denote the nUnd with all its passions, emotions^ 
Ac. 1 (92, note c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind by o any bodily sensa- 
tion.^ Caius is going to send a copy* of the letter to his father. 
There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a valid excuse for 
Dionysius. It cannot be denied, that he employed an advocate at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in affluence at 
Rome. We have been impatient for your arrival. There were 
some who* looked forward with impatience to your arrival. The 
Gauls attack the Romans, before they have disencumbered them- 
selves of their baggage. The Athenians are going to recall Bal- 
bus from hanishment. It would have been better* never to have 
returned from hanishment. It is one* thing to sin, another to 
throw the hlame upon another. There is no doubt that Philistus 
the Syracusan (b) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de- 
nied, that you are connected with Scipio by the ties of blood. 

1 *By the body.' > See Examfu. ' Dt 1109. « aoHvtfuU, 426, (5). 
» 38. 

5. 0^ Unusualness of position calls attention to a word so 
placed, and thus renders it emphatic. 

6. Hence in a language which, like the Latin, admits of considerable vari- 
ety in the collocation of words, what we effect by printing a word in 
Italics, is accomplished by placing it in an nnnsual position. 

7. This unusualness of position is the great principle on which the emphasis 
or prominence of a word depends. 

8. The beginning and the end of a clause are positions favorable to empha. 
sis because " by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it 
rests.*' But of course the beginning of the clause is not an emphatic 
position for the subject, nor the end for the predicate $ but vice vers2. 

9. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being placed at or 

near the end of the clause : (b) the predicate by being placed at 

01 near the beginning of the clause. 

(a) 1. Sensit in se iri Bruiua,—2, Semper oratomm eloquentiae moJeratiiK 

fuit auditorum prudentia, C. 
(^ DUcee tu quldem quamdiu voles : tamdiu autem velle debefalfl^ quoad te^ 

quantum proficias, non p^nitebit. CL 
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10. An emphatic subject often stands just before a verb which 
closes the sentence. 

Eorum, qui exacU aeta^e moriuntur, fartuna laudatur. C 

11. A verb stand? at the head of its clause without emphasis^ 
nrhen it is used with autem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such an explanation parentheticaUy. 
1. Amicum legrotantem Yisere volebam : habitat atUem ille in parte urbit 
remotissimS.— 2. [Cato] objecit ut probrum M. Nobiliori, quod is in pro- 
vinciam poetas duzisset : duxerat autem consul ille in iEtoliam, ut ici- 
mus, Ennium. C. 

12. The verb or adjective precedes its oblique cases when its 

comparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence is 

greater than theirs. 

1. Q,uffiritur an is, qui profuU ndbia^ si postea nocuit, nos debito solverit. C. 
2. Que perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet propositio, nihil indiget 
approbationis, C. — 3. Iris nunquam non adveraa wli est. Sen, — 4. Sim.' 
ilea parentibua ac majoribua mia filii plerumque creduntur. C. 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause. 

I. Semper oratorum eloquentis moderatriz fuit auditorum prudentia. C— 
2. Arbores serit dillgens agricola, quarum adspiciet baccam ipse ntm- 
quam, C— 3. Erudito homini esse ego iratus, ne si cupiam quidem, non 
possum. C. — 4. Ne vitationem quidem doloria ipsam per se quisquam 
inr rebus ezpetendis putavit. C. 

14. Of words standing close together, the reversing their usual order gives 
promidence (I think) to the first rather than to the second. Thus when 
a b becomes & a, it is 6 rather than a that receives prominence. 

Hirabile videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, quum haruspicem viderit C. 

Exercise 2. 

15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius* is going to follow the 
example of Cato. Let Hortensius defend himself from this charge 
by the plea of °bad health. Brutus felt Mhat he was invited to a 
share. He exclaims : " What* advantage will the Carthaginians 
derive from so great a wrong 1 " Let good examples^ for imita- 
tion be proposed* to boys.* There is no doubt that the plea of 
necessity is a valid excuse for you. I' will follow' the advice of 
Cato. The examples of those who die* for their country are 
quoted- with-approbation.' We are looking impatiently 'for the 
arrival of Cicero. I fear that he will not^ undergo the danger 
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willingly.* I could not follow" such an example, even if I wishe<2 
it (13, 3). He is always" bringing me into danger. I fear that^ 
Hortensius* will not ward off the danger from me. I fear that 
Hortensius will die by his own hands. How few there are who^ 
have altogether* satisfied the expedaUoM^ of men V" 

> How are questioiiB of appeal ht^e/di in oblique narration 1 [460, (c) (2).] 
^ Pro pairid mortem or morUoccumbere. * Ldxudare, *Df. 153. 

» Df. 1109, (14). • Ex omni parU. 



§ 1 . Position of Attributives. 

16. (a) An attributive receives, perhaps, a slight emphasis from 
being placed afler its substantive ; but {h) it receives more by 
separation from it, especially if it be placed near the beginning 
or end of the sentence.' 

(a) 1. Sedebat in rostris coUega tuus, amictus togi purpuredf in selli oaired, 
coronatus. C— 2. Jacet inter saltus satis clausus in medio campus 
herbiduM aqwmuque. JL, 

(6) 1. In miseriam nascimur eempitemam. C— 2. JEdui equites ad Ccsarem 
omneM revertuntur. C<b», 

17. If the attention is to rest on a substantive having an attn. 
butive with it, it is placed afler the attributive, and separated 
from it, 80 as to be thrown as nfear the end of the sentence as 

le. 



1. Cimon barbarorum uno concursu mm maximam prostravit. C. 2Vcp.— 
2. In iis pemiciosus est error, qui ezistimant lUndinum peoeatorumquc omr 
nSvm patere in amicitii Ucentiam, C— 3. Miles quidam parum abfiiit, 
quin Varum interficeret ; ^tuxf ille perieultanf sublato ad ejus conatum 
■cuto, vitavit. Ctu, 

18. If an attributive belongs to two substantives, it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first. 



1 Gryear makes the position after its substantive the tunat position of an attri- 
butive ; that before its substantive the more emphatic one. This opinion seeias 
to me utterly untenable; e. g. in the example, "sedebat in rostris coUega tuus, 
amictus togi purpured^ in aeWk aured, coronatus," (Cic. Phil. ii. 34.) who can 
doubt that the adjectives purple and golden are here more important notions than 
the substantives toga and chair? — ^In this sentence, however, purpured and aw 
red gain a litti« emphasis from their being followed by a slight pauie. 
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( JVoifi htr dkrine birih and origin.) 

(1) A divino ortu et progenie. "j 

(2) Ab ortu et progenie divind, > Not, ab ortu et dieind progenie.* 

(3) Ab ortu dioino et progenie. j 

19. Zumpt confines the position after the first to the * familiar style;' but it 
occurs even in the Orations of Cicero, and is, I think, the best position, 
when the second substantive is an emphatic addition : e. g. Cic Phil. iL 
33. ^* Sed arroganUam hominit inBoUntiamque cognomnU." 

20. Of two adjectives or other words joined by ' and' (or some 
other coordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is oflen placed towards the end of the sentence, and sepa- 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Ohs. The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 

very frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

1. Insula est fffelita, satis UUo ab Sicilia mari pmcu^Moque disjuncta. C. — 
2. Omnibus officiis dUigenter a me wcmcteqiu servatis, Ac. — 3. Et dolori 
fortiter ac fartwMi resistere. — 4. Dominoa esse omnium rerum et modt- 
ratoret deos. 

21. Ohs, This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sentence into portions, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the style by preventing the accumula- 
tion of unaccented words. For instance, Wolf writes : ' nunc 
tandem jucundumjructum mihi capere licet variarum curarum : * 
jucundum and fructum are here emphatic, ndhi capere licet wholly 
unemphatic. By arranging the sentence thus, ^nunc tandem licet 

\ jucundum mihi \ variarum curarum \ fructum capere' we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
yr what Cicero calls intervalla aqualia. {Reisig.) 

Exercise 3. 

[An accented pronoun Is emphatic, and to be ezpressei.] 

22. Is it the part of a .Christian to yield basely to pain" and 
fortune" (20,3) ? Thick" clouds^ are covering the whole sky, ( Turn 
into pass, voice,) It is a great thing to be able to endure cold* and 



3 This sentence (eie) is in Cic. Tusc. i. 12 (26), and Wolf improperly refen 
diivind to both substantives: a supposition wliich Orelli appears to counte- 
mance by not condemning it. 
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hunger.* They believe that they shall derive great* advantage- 
from this injury. He' gave me advice boldly" and rashly." Fired 
with anger" and amlition^* he' heaped every kind of ahu^e upon 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he is easily accessible to flattery.* 
Which" advice" they' received with atclamatwns. He' did many 
and rash" o actions by the advice of Caius. - There is no doubt 
that he is living by alms. Caius has made this question very 
dark. He has followed a bold' and rash' advice. Deliver me 
from the yoke^ of slavery." You see (pZ.) the anger and ambi- 
tion of the man (19)! 

1 * that flatterers* have easv" access^ to his ears.* 



23. When a substantive, with a notion joined to it attributively, 
is more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu- 
ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua erga Luoeeium benig^itas. C Tanta fuit in autri* eapUndiM eeUrilaa, 
Ac. Cot. Halesini pro multis et magnis suis majorumque suoram in 
rempublieam meritis atque beneficiis, Ac. C. Pro hac, quam conspicitis, 
ad conMervandam rempubUcam diligentil^ «&c. C. [Ob». tht maertion of 
Ou relative dauBe.] 
(a) A deviation from this rule occurs, C. Nep. MSiiad. 3, 3, ^hortatus est 

pontis custodes neafortund datam occationem liberandi Graecie dimit 

terent.' Herefortuna is emphatic. 
(/?) A notion joined attributively to a substantive may be expressed eithei 

by ax adjective, or a participle, or a genitive case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as con- 
taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but (h) where the 
predicate would precede the subject, if the clause were resolved, 
there the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) RsLtihuBjunctia trajectus. L. Consules— regibus exadig creati sunt. 
(6) Ingratus est, qui, remotia testibus, agit gratiam. Sen. Csesar pulsus, noB 
instante PompejOy negavit eum vincere scire. Stitt. 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when atten- 
tion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ; and also 
when the participle and substantive together form one complex 
notion. 

Temerita8eBtvidelicet.;Corenii9<e^£t. C. liBqae bmu ad/ubita ratio cermt 
quid optimum alt. C. 
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Exercise 4. 

26. Il was decreed, that for his so-great merit towards* the 
state,! he should he called' king hy the senate. Caius hehaved 
with such courtesy^ towards all,» that no man was so humble 
as not* to have access to him. I will strive to satisfy* men's great 
expectations o f m e . » I fear that I shall not^ satisfy yourgreat» 
expectations of me.t If {Ego, si, &c.) such an opportunity of 
successi^ were offered me, V would eagerly seize it [I. 445, a, 
(1). ] The Gauls, having lost their baggage, all' fled. The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the fortune of the day,* and rout the 
enemy. Are you^ the man* to lose such^° an opportunity of spc- 
cess'^ by your-own laziness?" I fear that I shall not** be able 
to recompense** you for your so-great benefits towards" me.i 
There were some, who looked forward to your arrival with impa- 
tience. 

* in with ace. 2 appdlare, 3 Say; ^wa8qf8udicourtesi^(sh\.). See 

P. humanitas. Choose the word that is nearly ^ affability, ^ Use qui 

nan. See Pt. I. p. 215, note d, 6 I. 76. « Df. 153. "^ ret gerendte. 

• See BATTLE. 9Dfl 1109, (9). " tarn praxlartu, " SeeD.^Tto- 

via. w Df. 153 13 graiiam* referre.* " in. 



§ 2. Dependent Genitive. 

27. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pre. 
cedes both. 

Bujua autem orationia dii&ciiius est exitum quam principium invenire. C. 

28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has another 
genitive dependent upon it, with which it forms one complex 
notion, it is generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as it were, one notion with the substanuve, gen- 
erally follows 1 it : it is very often an objective genitive. 
1. Fortissimi viri magnitudinem animi desideras. C— -2. ThemittodiM 
vitia ineuntit cetatis magnis sunt emendata virtutibus. C. Nep.^3. 
Cupio ab hac hominum satietate nostri discedere. C— 4. Hujiu voa 
animi monumenta retinebitis corporis in Italia nullum vestigium esaa 
patiemini? C. 



I Not always : e. g. hujiu rex animi magnitudinem admirans. C Ntp. ii. IQ 
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Exercise 5. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men,* 
than to endure ' ® their arms. Nearly all men's* youthful' 
opinions are gradually weakened.' Who would not praise ^thia 
great philosopher's contempt^ for* external things ? I am not the 
man* to laugh at the Christian's contempt^ for' the things of this 
life.^ I have very oiten admired both* the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme* cheapness^ followed*" that 
year's* dearness of provisions. I don't doubt that extreme 
deamess will follow** this year's cheaLpneas of provisions. My 
Tullia's weak state*^ kills** me with «>anxiety. 

1 mutinirt. * Say ; ' opinions of commencing life.' Sliould it l>e vniem 

atoM^ or atoM inimt 1 (Sec 25. last clause.) 3 Odd. paulatinL ^ despicienlia. 
> Pt. 1. 156. 6 DC 1109 (9). 1 Say; <of human things.' « qumi^ 

turn. • SummuB. ^ eonteguL " Pt I. 290 (cQ- ^* imbedtii- 

toMeorporis, ^3 exaniinare. 



§ 3. Participial Clauses. 

30. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 

relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 

modifies. 

1. Pisistratus primus Homeri libroSf cmifvsMantea^ sic disposuisse dicitur, 
ut nunc habemus. C. — 2. Sspe homines rotumeTii^ bono canaUioa dm 
immortcUibuB dataniy in fraudem malltiamque convertunt. C. 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent to a sentenct) 
beginning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin- 
cipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes after it, as 
Its relation to the principal sentence requires. 

1. Egyptii et Babylonii, in camporum patentium equoribus habUania, 
( s= quum hob.) omnem curam in siderum cognitione posuenmt. C— 

2. PerdUia {z^ licet perd,) rebus omnibus, tamen ipsa virtus se sustentare 
potest. C. — 3. Brutus Consul ita prcBlio uno accldit Vestinorum res^ 
ut dilaberentur in oppida, se defauuri { = ut defend.). L, 

Exercise 6. 

IP means that the sentence Is to be turned into a participial clause.) 

32. ° My reputation being lost, nothing* remains* but that I 



[§4. 33-35. PROP£R NAMES. 24^ 

should die by my own hands. I gladly receive the Junumra* 
offered to me for' having saved the state. They all^^y to the 
town to defend themselvesp othere* Be sure* not to 
neglect your Aea//^, which is now re-established. p Can 
anyone cure a hodyytheLt is worn-out' by such' labours^ 
Who doubts, that such' apinionSf so deeply* implanted, so long 
entertained,^ are very hard to root up ?^ The example of a man 
9 who makes glory his first object, is not to be followed. 

1 nihil * aliud " — nin, ^ See i. 83. > ob. Say ; * on account of the 

lepublic saved.* « cave. See Df. (1), 118. < C (1), 10. • tarn penituM, 

7 vHuatuf : the word for old which refers to the superiority of a^e. DSd, ohU- 
qum. • Df. (1), 93. 



• § 4. Proper Names. 

33. A proper name generally precedes its apposition. 

1. Ex prsepositio : Hs syllaba : • litera. — 2, Cata^ vir clarissimus.— 3. Lemnm 
insula. 

34. But if the attention is to rest upon the apposition, or if it 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

1. Ejut doctor Plato triplicem finxit animum. C. (because the ejiu refers 
to XenocraUs in the former sentence.)— 2. Homo mirificus, Dionysiui 
{putt wmdirfid person^ Dionyntut), 

Exercise 7. 

35. I will make no objection* to your hissing off the stage 
©that very bad actor* Balbus. I remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said' that he would not come. You (sing.) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antiochus lodged* athishouse' 
o w h e n at Syracuse." Verres invited Antiochus, king of Syria, 
to supper. I hear that the excellent Lucilius,' a friend of mine, 
is suiferiug from a disease that must end fatally. I am vexed that 
Rutilius, a man n who has deserved well of me, should be living 
on such confined means. I fear that Satureius, an excellent man, 
and ©one who has deserved extremely- well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his Ufe. It is your « business to be. 
«eech the conqueror to spare the l^e of Pamphilus, your host. 
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Your oonnection* Rutilius swore that he owed his ^e to ine : h 1 1 
father' Numantius'^ would not beg C»sar to spare mine. 
1 Df. (I), 19. 3 hittrio ( ai * vtagt-^la^ ') implies Bomething of depredatioi 
SDf. (1), 2. ^dtverwaru {Lue. vir, opt.) ^ affimia. 

T The accent over/oiAer shows that it is to precede the proper name. 



^ §5. Aniiihetical Wards. 

86. From 7, it follows that antithetical words or notions will 
naturally often stand, the one at the beginning, the other at the 
end of the clause. 

1. NtetnUaiiM inventa antiquiora sunt, quam vduptatis. C— 2.* Erran 
mehercule malo cum Platone, quam cum istis vera tentire. C. 

37. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other set), the order of the first set 
is very oflen reversed in the second. 

38. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, the> 
stand, 

(a) Either both at the beginning ) ^^\^^.^ respective clauses : 

(b) Or both at the end ) ^ 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the other at the begin 
ning ; the order of the first being generally reversed in the second, 
if they consist of several words. 

(a) ShtUi malorum memori& torquentur ; tapienUa bona prtderita, grati re- 

cordatione renovata, deiectant. C. (ab — ab.) 
(a, &)MuIti in amieU parandia adhibent cwram : in amicia digmdU negUgmtet 

nmt. C. (ab — a b.) 
(c) 1. Ut cupiditaHbua pTindpum etviUia infici solettota civitas : sic emendari 

et corrigi amtinentid. C.~2. Metuo ne aceUraU dicam in te, quod pro 

Milone dicam pie. C, (abX^a.) 

39. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
eases generally stand close together. 

Oba. Not always : e. gnthil semper Jloret : eetaa stuxedU atatu C. In 
sentences of the kind to which this rule applies, the pron. *anoiker* 
jnight generally be substituted for the second substantive, 'one* being 
added to the first. * Man kills man* = * one man kills anotharj 

1. Vir virum legit— 2. Ex domo m damvm migrare.— 3. Diem ex die ex- 
spectare.— 4. Arma armis propulsare. 

40. These forms will be indicated thus : 

aft— a&willindicatethattheorderistoberataliMdiaftX&athatitistobi 
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Obt. Hie invorted order is called ChUumuMf and i» the^bMiiHIi fimn for an- 
tithetical sentence!. 

Ohs. These rules are not invariably observed : e, g, Rerum 

copia verborum copiam gignit. C Pausanias magnam belli 

gloriam turpi morte maculavit. JVep. Ini qui 8 aim am pacem 

justissimo beUo antefero. C 

Exercise 8. 

[Obt, When*one' is to be omitted («one)| 'another' mustbetrandated 
by a case of the substantive that follows o n e.— « Then indicates thai 
the question is to be asked by on.] 

41. I don't see, how past pleasures* can assuage^ present evils 
(^abxba), I confess that the judgment of the generality' differs' 
from my judgment. Laws* punbh^ the wicked, defend and pro- 
tect* the good. The opimon* which" you^ are implanting in my 
mind, Rutilius is rooting up.^ The oppariunity which* you are 
seizing, Caius has let slip.* The more difficult it is to acquire a 
knowledge of heavenly things,^ the more do they kindle o i n u a 
the desire of knowing* <> them. It is one* thing to be unaiimously 
acquitted, another to escape by a sentence^^ purchased by bribery 
{ab-^a b). Do you <> t h e n believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, o a n d weakened by continence P(abxb a). Arms 
must be resisted by arms (89, 4). Is it •then true that *one poet 
always envies oanother? I by Hercules had rather be condemn* 
ed^ than acquitted' by a sentenc^^ purchased by bribery (86, 2). 

1 Sedare. ' vtUguM. * dittentire (a quft re). * ntppUdo^ qgleenF, 

> D5d. iueri: or I. 374. * Invert. I. 30 (cQ. ^ * heavenly things, the 

more difficult knowledge they admit of (habeni),* Ac, > cognotcere, 

*I. 38. i*See JjDGMBKT. 



6. Secondary Emphasis : position of toords occurring in two 
clauses. 

42. In a sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a slight emphasis or prominence by being placed just before or 
after a pause. 

For instance^ just after an apposition clause that belongs to the subject. In 
iact, the beginning or end of way group ^ wordM is a slightly emphatie 
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1. Ontoria nomen apud antiquos in OnecU | mijori qnadam Yd copU, vel 
glorU floruit. C— 2. CcBlius talis tribunus ptebla fult, ut nemo contra 
clTium perditonim popularem iurlndeniamque dementiam \ a aenatn et m 
bonorum causi ateterit Ubentius. C. 

48. A word that is the subject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. 

1. JETotCet, nbi primnm noatroa equites coaapexerunt, hnpetu lacto, celeiiter 
noatroa perturbaTeront C0t.~2. Quern, ut barbari incendiom effugiase 
▼Idenmt, telia eminua mlaaia, interfecerunt Ntp. 

The position of a subject at tlie head of a sentence before the conjunction 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it Is often found there^ eren 
when it ia not the subject of the principal sentence also. 

1. Hie etsi crimine Pario est accuaatus, tamen alia fixit causa damnationls. 

Nep, — 2. i7oifumtpostquam Carthaginem venerunt ^tum ex Cartha- 

;4niensibus unus, Ac. 

44. A word that is the subject of one sentence and the object 
^^ another, should generally stand before both (as belonging to 
tKw principal sentence) and be represented in the accessory sen- 
tence by the proper case of is, ea, id, 

1. Rex Prusias, quum Hannibali apud eum exaulanti depugnaxi placeret, 
negabat se auddre. ( When Hannibal^ toho wu ruiding om an exiU wWt 

King Prusias, viaAect, Ac. he Mcad-^^ Ac.) C— 2. BoiM^ petentibus 

JSduis, quod egregU virtute erant cogniti, ut in finibus suis collocarem 
concessit. Ccbs, 

Exercise 9. 

45. If the Boii* had sued for peace, they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does' this, he will endanger his reputation. Dio 
nysius^ having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone*to 
bring me into odium. Could" my favourite, your connection,* 
Rutilius, upon hearing this^ {ph) almost die with laughter? 
When your fa vourite^ Saufeius was staying with* my friend 
Lucilius,* °the latterused to get an app^HU by walking. 
'44). When Metellus* was at Athens, he *nsed to devour litera 
:ure with°that wonderful* person' Dionysius. 

» « Shan have done.' « Df. Pt I. 18. • t^fkna, * Abl AbsoL 
' apud quern devenari, to stay with any body for a time as a guest ' htrnio 
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§ 7. On the position of Sum i. 

46. Sum, as the mere logical copula, stands either between the 
subject and predicate, or after them both. 

Homo est mortalls : or homo mortalis est 

47. Sum, when it precedes both subject and predicate, is mora 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence emphatically [=3 
* exists ;' * there is.*] 

Est homo mortajis (man it undoubtedly mortal). 

In eat necene ihe*ed* is emphatic (=*ia absolutely necessary .**) or < mvd ihf 

faUiblyJ 
1. Non yident id se cupere, .quod fugitivo aiicui aat gladiator! concedi tU 

necesae, C— 2. Se esse tertium ilium Comeliumi ad quem regnum hujus 

urbis pervenire easei neeease. C, 

48. Sum, when unemphatic, should generally be placed after 
an emphatic word. 

Hence is it not placed after enim, aviem, Ac, except when it is em- 
phatic. 
1. Postquam diyitie honori ease ccepere, &c, C. — 2. Hec conficta arbitror a 
poetis eaae. C.^3. Ut a te pauIo eat ante dictum. C— 4. Natura est ipsa 
fabricata. C— 6. In eoque colendo sita vite est honestas omnia. C 

49. On this principle esse is often placed after its governing 

verb ; especially after such verbs as affirm or deny existence, 

such as credo, nego, ajo, volo, ve/o.* 

1. Is igitur versum in oratione vtt€U esse, C— 2. Defensum ruget eaae. C— 
3. Quos equidem credo eaae, &c. C, — 4. Ut socios honore auctiores vdU 
eaae. C. 

50. Esse in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 

hyperdissyUahle participle ; the participle often standing at the 

end of its clause. 

Abs te eaae liberaiaa: per te eaae recreaiaas latrocinla eaae depulaai eaat 
adaptoa: operam eaae ponendam (but, prorogatua eaaevideaiury^all in a 
email portion of one letter {Epp. ad Quint. Frair. lib. L 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense often stands after its parti- 

ciple, at the end of a clause. 

1. Nihil amplius desiderarem hoc statu, qui inihi Jam partua est. C— 2 
Qus tamen (ut in malis) acerbitati antapmjmda eat. C. 



1 By no means always : omni ratione tueare^ ut aaaa qnam beatissimos wtife 
^pp. ad Qttlni. Frair. lib. L 1. 
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Exercise 10. 

52. Dionysius, who says that virtue is not productive of plea* 
surCj is blamed' by many. Caius denies that gc^in should be 
pursued as a first ol^ec^ He says that this should be the first 
object with those who are -placed over others,' that those who are 
under their command' should be as happy ®as possible.^ I 
believe that the boy is a liar.^ He says that pleasure is not to 
be our first object. All cry-out, that this very false* man 
*is not to be believed upon his oath. He promised that he would 
place no obstacle ^in the way of accomplishing so 
great an object.^ Are you'^then going to feel affronted 9X 
this ? They teach ° us, that that opinion should be given up. 

^ Dod. reprAendtre. * To be placed over others, praeste aluM. Indlc 

* To be under any body's command, vn cujtu imperio ene. * I. 410. p. 144. 

■ mendax^ a4i. < mendaeianmue. ^ ret. 



§ 8. Pronouns. 

53. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjectiye 

pronoun with it, there are six possible positions, without sepa- 

ration. 

b 



1. Tue suavissimse littera 

2. Tuae littene suavissimaB 

3. Lit^^ne turn suavissimse 



4. Suavissimse tuae litteras 

5. Suavissimse littene tuae 

6. Littene suavissimie tuae. 

(s) If both the predicates are emphatic, the forms 2. 6. should probably be 

preferred. 
(fl) There maybe two adjective pronouns and an adjective ; e.g.tuum hoc 

tuburbanum Gymnasium. C. De, Oral. L 1, 21 {end). 
(a) Examples qfform \{which is the English order) are : in tiac nostril actione 

(C. De Orat. iii. 59) : suls lenissimis postulatis (C<e». B, C. 1. 5) : in 

meo gravissimo casu (C. ad ram, iv. 6, 1) : in hac pneclara epistola (C. 

de FHn. ii. 31). 

54. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and two 
adjectives joined by et, c^c, the most usual place of the pronoun 
is after the first adjective. 

Crastus hie et eoneretus aer. C. 

Exercise 11. 
65. Do not pester ^that excellent man with your threateniog 
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letters. He never answered a single word* tomyverykindlj 
expressed' lettered I cannot but' return some answer to 
your very acceptable letters. Those wrong opinions ^ofyouri 
must be rooted-up out of your mind. Is it ^'the part of a 
Christian to spend all his life in making gain ? You must strive 
to retain* that great reputation oofyours. You must take 
care* lest your so-great reputution should be endangered. No 
obstacle shall be placed by me (°in the way ofaocom- 
plishing) this so great and difficu.i. an object.* 
Is it then the part of a Christian to increase this unpopti- 
larity* of mine ? 

NiiUitm unquam veHmm, * humanianmuB. Df. (1), 18. 

« Pt. I. 76. » coegrc • See ODixm. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued. 

56. Quisque with a superlative or ordinal numeral follows the 
adjective. 

0ptimvLaqui9qiie: altissima ^tKegrue flumina : qmnio qitoqud yeiho. 
Quisque is generally placed immediately afler a case of sui or 
suus referring to it. 

Placet Stoicis nu) quamqae rem nomine appellare. C 

57. (a) Quidam generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
or adjective : but 

58. (h) Quidam precedes its noun, when there is an opposition 
between the quidam and some others : and in other cases where 
the quidam is very emphatic. 

(c) For instancei where the qmdam means *$ome that Jconldnartu^ * aonu 

we know of.* 
(a) 1. Interim Agyllius quidam vincula laxavit. iVep.— 2. Sed audio majorem 

^iMvuiam in urbe timorem esse. C. 
(6) Clamor isteindicat esse quosdam cives imperitos, sed non muUoa. C. 
(e) Otium prsestaturi videntur, si quidam homines patientius eorum poten* 

tiam ferre potuerint. C. 

59. The tile of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 
idjective with it : if there is, it generally stands between the two. 

Oba. Not always : e. g. iUam acerbiaaimam miniatram Praetorum avari- 
tise calumniam. C. Ep, ad Q. Pratr, i. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontium 
iUum. C. Xcnophon Socraticus Ule. C. . 
1. Habetur vir egregius L. PauUus ilU^ qui, &c._ C— 2. Omnis ilia vis el 
quart flamma oratoris, &c. C— 3. Antipatei iUe Sidoniua. C— 4. Mne- 
MTchus, auditor Panaetli iUiua tui C. 



348 PROKOUNS. [§9. 60-64 

60. AUquia in connection with another adjectiTe generally 
takes the second place.' 

Bene dicere non habet definitam aliqvam ^ regionem. 

61. (a) When its substantive has no other adjective or pronoun 
with it, aliquis generally follows the substantive, when both are 
unemphatic ; but (fi) precedes it, when either is to receive promi- 
nence or emphasis. 

Oba, Aliquia is emphatic and precedes the substantive, when it means 
*wme at all events,* *some if not much:* e. g. qui sedulitatem mall poets 
duxerit aliqtu} taraen praemio dignam, &e. C. 

(a) 1. Aut de pingendo pictor aliquU diserte dixerit aut scripserzt. C— 2 Si 
hujuBce rei ratio aHqtia, Ac, C. 

(6) 1. Ejus facti, si non bonam, at aligtiam rationem afferre. C— 2. Quid 
mihl— tamquam alicui Crr<eculo' otioso et loquaci*-qu8estiunculam — ^poni- 
tis7 C— 3. Timide tamquam ad oii^tMin scopulum' libidinis, sic tuana 
mentem ad philosophiam appulisti. C. 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the pron. from which it 

is derived, are generally brought close together. 

Oba. Not always : even when the pronouns relate to the same person : 
e. g. "atmquibue te rum tuum judicium ood temporum vinda conjunx^ 
runt:' C Fam. x. 6. 
Equites, sine duce relicti, alii oZi^in civitates suas diliq>si sunt. Z>. 

63. {a) When ipse with a case of sui stands for himself ^ &c., it 

generally follows the case of sui : but (Jb) when there is to be 

particular emphasis on the subject, ipse precedes, and is used in 

the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 

oneself and somebody else. 

(a) 1. Deforme est, de •« ipsum prsedicare, falsa prssertlm. C— 2. Non egeo 

medicin& ; me ipse consolor. C. — 3. Lentulum miJU ipsi antepono. C. 
(6) 1. Si quis ipse sibi inlmicus est, Ac— 2. Jpsi se curare non possunL 
[Sometimes, however, the ipse follows : &i te ipse contineas. C] 

64. In other words : whenever what is asserted of the ageni 
with respect to himself is a strange thing, ipse is to be in the nom. 
and precede sui, even when the meaning is himself, opposed to 
ot^rs (of whom the assertion might be expected to be made). 



1 For ^any other* alius ullus ia more common (I think) than ullui 
alius: but this depends, of course, on the relative emphasis of < any ' or ' iOher, 
To express it strongly, separate the adjectives, as : non ullam rem alt am 
sxUmescens nisi, &c. C. 

s In unusali^ptis this order should be observed, unless there Is another wdi 
fe. g. aUquis unus pluresve), or the aliquis is emphatic 



^ 10. 65, 66.] THE RELITIYB. 24) 

Exercise 12. 

['The ^famous/ <the ^great,' <ftc., to be translated byilU.] 
65. I far prefer' this suburban gymnasium ^of yours (53, /9) 
to the o famous Academy and Lycaeum. Every body loves 
himself.* Every one is dear to himself. The longest letters are 
« always' the most agreeable. To each virtue its own* pecu- 
liar^ praise is due.^ Does it ^^ t h e n become an orator almost to 
die with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his own judgment. Would you^ dare to 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the ©great Plato ? I must 
explain, what^ was the opinion of that god © o f mine, Plato. 
That Epicurus <^ o f yours boasts that he had no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended* ©the lectures of a certain 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some^ corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round (ah X ha). Do 
you ° t h e n believe, that this immense and most beautiful world 
was made" of certain corpuscles, by no natural compul- 
sion , ^° but by a certain fortuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this Oman's* diligence with 3ome reward, if not a great 
o o n e .* * Do you © t h e n compare me to some Scythian (61, h) ? 
Isit^then like a philosopher*' to defend pugnaciously some 
doubtful opinion <^or other? 

1 Longe anteporurt, > I. 363. Begin with tpM. > I. 399, 6. 

4 peculiar, propriu9. To be due, deberu ^ guimam, ' to attend a person'g 
lectures, muUre aliquem. Tarn the verb into the passive, * totu heard by him? 
^ quitlam, * effUere, » «x. ^^ * no nature compelling.' " if 

with no {rum) great, yet (oQ with some reward.' (See Ex. 61, b.) u Say : 

'of a philosopher.' 



§ 10. The Relative. ^ 



66. (a) The relative (except when it refers to is, ea, id) should 
stand as near as possible to its antecedent : (j^) the place of the 
tntecedent being oHen determined with this view. 

(a) Xerzem per literas certiorem fecit id agi, ut pons, qttem iUe in Hellesponto 

fecerat, disaolveretur.^ Nep, 
iff) Bellum grave et periculosum vestris vectigalibus atque sociis a duobuf 
potentiasimis regibus tefertur, MUkridaie et THfcrane; quorum alter, &c 

a 



250 THB KBLATI7E. [§11.67—71. 

67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : not to ^ =» 
the demonstr. is^ with et^ naniy igUur, autem, &c. 

68. Appositions, and even single adjectives (especially super- 
latives), that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 
generally placed in that clause. 

Hence Uhe very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose house' lootcld 
be: Epaminondas, rajus eeUberrimi imptratoria in domo, dkc. 'The im- 
mortal glory which the Greeks acquired/ gloria, quam immortaUm Grsci 
retulerunt. So : <a eUy tDhich^* que urbs, Ac, — *the city hejirst vitUed^* 
quam urbeni primam adlit. — *an opinion vhich^^ quas sententia, Ac, {cUg 
and opvnion being in appo»Uion to something preceding.) 

Exercise 1^. 

69. In the same year Cumee, a city* which* the Greeks were 

then in possession of,^ is taken by the Campanians. . The Amanus 

divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountain which was full of © o u r 

constant* enemies.* I hope that you will* recover from the very 

severe disease^ with which you are now afflicted. I hope that 

you will' keep the many* and very beautiful* prondsesy which you 

made me. The very great* and beautiful* reward^ with which I 

have been presented, wonderfully* delights me. That Athena- 

goras of Cyme,* who had dared to export com in a fa mine, ^ 

was soourged' with rods.* 

1 To be in possession of, temre. * Constant, wmpi^cmu* .• to end the 

«eiitenoe. ^fortui... ^miHfice. ^ Cymasw. •vU^t 



§ 11. TJie Relative continued* 

70. (a) When the subject is defined by iUe and a relative 
clause, it is often placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause : 
so, (&) when a relative clause stands before the principal clause 
(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent oiften ter- 
minates the relative clause. 

(o) IUe, qui in Timseo mundum ©dificavit Platonis deu*. 
(6) Quae perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet propo««o, nihil indiget ap- 
probationis. C. 

71. When the relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
rel. rmy give up its usual place (as the grst word) in favour of a 
notion that is to be made prominent. 



(11 72-75. THE UELATIVE. 25i 

Tributa vix, infoBUut PompeU quod satis sit, efficiunt. C, 

72. Of two cases of qui, an oblique case precedes a nomi 
aative. 

Senatus llle, qium qui ex regibus constare dixit, unufi vcram speciem Romani 
senatfis cepit. L, 

73. When qui refers to something preceding, no conjunctions 
tan go with it but sed, et (before), tamen, quidem, que (afler). 

1. Perturbat me, C. Caesar, iliud interdum: pxcd Samen, quumte penitufl 
recognovi, timere desino. C. — 2, Morositiasenumhabetaliquidexcusa- 
tionis, non illius quidem justse, scd qvuB probari posse videatur. C. 

74. Other conjunctions, such as autem, vero, enim, igitur^ 

cannot stand with qui, unless its reference is to something that 

follows. 

1. QtMB auitm secundum naturam essent, ea sumenda et quadam aestlma- 
tione dignanda docebat. C. — 2. Qui igUur adolesceos, nondum tantft 
gloriH prseditus, nihil unquam nisi severissime et gravissime fecerit, is eft 
existimatione, eique eetatesaltavitl C— 3. Quorum vtro patres aut ma- 
jores aliquH glorii preestiterunt, ii student plerumque eodem in geneie 
laudis excellere. C. — 4. Qtue trgo ad vitam tuendam pertinent, partira 
sunt in animo, &c. C. 

Exercise 14. 

\r,f, means that the rel. clause is to stand first (see Part I. 30) : a. 9. that tho 
sentence is to be translated by the active voice.] 

75. That opinion^ oofyours, which is injurious* to us, must 
be rooted-up out of your mind. That Rupilius,i who for so many 
years had sat at the helm of the state, had jled away secretly. 
(r. f.) Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our lives, be 
hwried with military honours, (r./.) Will therefore* that Lu- 
cilius,i who is prepared for his fate, whatever it may he, fiy 
away secretly? (^•/•) You are therefore* driving from the 
helm of the state those, to whom both you and I owe our lives, 
{r.f.) The General who had so often saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprived of burial, («. v,) 
We have scarcely com* enough* for a month. Let ^those 
therefore I who have kept back their com, be fined a sum-o& 
inoney.3 Peace must be sued for ; which those who sue for it 
(fut,), will obtain. 

* Ltedere. ^s Say : * which may be enoogh f o r (* in ') a m o n t h.' * See 
example (71) ' peeimki. abL 



<S2 nrTERXooATiTBs. Fssposmons. [§ 12, IS. 76-7» 

§ 12. LUarvgatwe^. 

76. (a) Interrogatives, except «e, take the first place in au iodi. 
rect question that follows the principal sentence : but, 

77. (b) In direct questions, or indirect questions that precede 

the principal sentence, the intem^tive sometimes yields the first 

place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Qnsritar, cur doetisBiiiii homines de miiimls rebus disaentiant. C. 
(6) 1. DU lUrum sint, necne tint, qiunitur. C— 2. Unidl AUxtmdrmm 
PhertBumquo9nhnoYi3dBae9i\3itnan}al C. 

Exercise 15. 

78. What? is notnearlyi the whole heaven* filled* with 
the human race ? But whether thesenumbers* are poetical, 
or of* some other kind, must be seen next.' When Socrates* 
was asked,* whether he did not think Archelaus,*the son of 
Perdiccas, happy ; I don't j^now, said he, for I have never con- 
versed with him." What ? did not the ° f a m o u s Cato of Utica* 
die by his own hands ? What ? with what feelings do we think 
that Luciliud of Ariminum saw his mistake {h}? I wish to 
remark^ ® h e r e , what^ a calamity over-confidence* usually'* is. 

1 Ramshom says : eompUrt^ to fill completely { impUre^ to fill what is lioUow 
empty; oppUre^ to fill to the brim, to fill to OTerflowing, to cover a suifBice by 
filling. Nearly so Jentzen : pUnum guod ut ad aaiietatem, dicUur completumt 
expletumt r epU turn est^ guod exhausium erat, ut fossa: oppletu9 ad »u- 
perficiem,^ refertus^differtus^ eonf ert us adspatiumintsrius pertinent. 
*ex. • deineeps, < * Socrates, when it had been inquired of him* («u6/.). 
Ac, qumrere ex aliquo. > coUoqui cum tdiquo. * UHcensis, a4).-HM 

AnminerMs below. i lAbet interponere. » C. (1), 21. D£ (1), 60. 

* nimiafditcia, '^ * is wont to be.' 



K 



§ 13. PreposUUms. 



79. Prepositions (except versus and terms) generally stand bo. 
fore their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an aitributive 
with it, the preposition stands between the attributive and its sub- 
stantive, when either ot them is emphatic- (b) When the attrib. 
utive is a rel. pron., the *>reposition generally stands between the 
proD. and its substantivs 



^ IS. 80-84.] FSEFOsmova. 23:^ 

to) 1. Magni cam cuii atque dlligentU scripsit. C— ^. Romani Elotatiun 
accipiunt eo majore cum gcatdio^ quo prope metum res fuerat. 

ib) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes the middle placet 
e. g. qtrnfn re; quam ob rem; ed dt cauad. 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it, the pre- 
position often follows it. 

1. Senatus, quoB ad soleret, referendum censuit. C. — 2. Homo diseftus non 
intelligit eum, qtum contra dicit, laudari a se, &c. C— 3. Socii putandl 
sunt, quoB inter res communicata est. C— 4. Res^ qud de agltur. C. 

81. Cum is always appended to me, te, se, nobis, voUs, qui 

(= quo) : and also to qw), qua, quihus, when the cum is entirely 

unemphatic. 

1. Maxime cavendum est, ut eos, guibuKwn sermonem conferlinus, et 
vereri et diligere videamur. C.~2. Ira procul absit, eum (emphatic) quA 
nihil recte fieri, nihil considerate potest. C.—3. Noli adversum eot me 
velle ducere, cum quUms {opp, to adversum eos^ ne contra tearma 
ferrem, Italiam reliqui. Nep, 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

words attached to it, these words are often placed between the 

preposition and its noun. 

1. Erat olim mos ut faciles essent in mium cuique tribuendo. C— 2. Honors 
digni cum ignominid digrds non sunt comparand!. C. 

A preposition is sometimes separated from its noun by que, ve, 
vero, auiem, iamen, quidem, enim. 

1. Sensim banc consuetudinem et disciplinam jam antea minuebamus ; poH 
vero Sullae victoriam penitus amisimus. C — 2. So: post autem AleTLaO' 
dri mortem. Nep, — ^3. Post enim Chrysippum. C. 

83. Even in prose, per in adjurations is separated from its case 

by the ace. pronoun of the person addressed, the verb adjure^ 

heseech, implore being omitted. 

Nolite, judlces, per yoBfartunaaf per liberos vestros, Inimids meis, lis prv- 
sertim quos ego pro vestril salute suscepi, dare Istitiam. C 

Exercise 16. 

84. On these matters I would wish* you (pL) to deliberate* 
with Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever* it shall seera 
ogood to you. As to* him, in whose ©hands* all" power" 
i8®lodged,Isee nothing to fear.» Epicurus showed himself 
a sufficiently apt^scholar in ^receiving* this nerveless' 
•nd effeminate' opinion ; after him Philonymus the Rhodian J 



<54 CONJUNCTIONS. [§ 14. 65-89 

asserted that to be without pain is the summum bonum. They fix 
a certain limit,* beyond which, ^they say, we ought not to 
advance. Neither in those who frame constitutions,''^ nor in 
those who wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power' ^ wont to 
arise. I believe that a limit in sepulchres is pn^rly *' required : 
for to what expenses that matter" has already advanced, you see 
in tlie tomb of C. Figulus. Pomponius is going to set out for Sicily : 
a matter! concerning which I have || fished au/ agreat deaP^ 
from Hortensius. 

1 Vdim with sabj. (ui omitted). > The simpie relative. > de. 

* To be in any body's tiands, peru9 aliquem euc. Df. (1), 108. ' ad 

aliquid taliM docUem »c preebire. ^ erurvatu*. ' mulidirU, * nuh 

dumadhibire. ^^ eontiUuere rempublioam. ^> dieendi, U recU. 

** rM. M tnuUa, 



§ 14. Conjunctions. 

85. A conjunction stands at the head of the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or demonstrative pronoun, and any em- 
phatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 
tfy ac, atque ; vel, out ; sed ; at, verum ; nam, namque, etenim ; 
quamohrem, quapropter ; Ua, itaque, sic, dec. 

1. Id ille lU audivit, domu n reverti noluit. iVep.-- 2. Huic n paucos puta- 
tis affines esse, vehementer errati3.->3. CommentariosquoedamArUtoUhM 
veni ul auferrem. C.—{So in tubordinate aerUenceB.) 4. AtUius Regulos 

iententiam ru diceret, recusavit. C— 6. Gorgiae Leontino tantus 

honos habitus est a Greeds, «o2t tU ex omnibus Delpliis non inaurata 
statua, sed aurea statueretur. C. 

87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction of 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence. 

Itaquct ri aut requietem natura non quaereret, aut earn possot ali& quadam 
ratione consequi, facile pateremur. C. 

88. Quam (how) with an adjective is often separated from the 
adjective, for the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

U; credam ita esse, quam est id exiginan 7 C 

Exercise 17. 

89. When he^ heard this,* he suffered nobody to rest, I bib 
come to recompense you with some reward, if not a great <>ona 



^ 15. 9(M)2.] CONJUNCTIONS. 25ft 

(86, S). When he heard this,* he uttered ttie name of Quino^ 
tllius in a very pathetic manner. I will call upon Caius, whom, 
though I think he will keep his promises, I will nevertheless bind 
by an oath. Do yoii <) t h e n think those evils are to be feared, 
which are over in a moment of time ? Listen to what that 
Caius(of)yours* has done. If Demetrius has an audi€%cej 
it will be all over* with the army. Though Caius* owes his life 
to me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odium. If therefore 
(87, li) they think that they owe their lives to me, I should be 
honoured ° by them with some" reward.* If therefore (87, h) 
they have derived any advantage from my care, let them confer 
florae* reward^ upon me. 

* Actum cue efe. 



§ 15. Conjunctions, — Autem, enim, igitur, with esse. 

90. Obe. IgUur, tamerij ergOy deindej prcetereOy itaque^ take the first place, 
when they modify the whole clause, and not merely any particular notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only or especially, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most important of the words by which 
it is expressed. In Cicero, however, Uaque always takes the first place, 
igitur never. 

91. If esse or the subject begins the sentence, autem^ enim^ 

igitur, take the second place. 

1. E^ mim effectrix multarum et magnarum voluptatum. C— 2. Sunt au- 

tem clariora indicia naturae. C.-*3. Id autem est perfectum offi ' 

cium. C 

92. If the sentence begins with the predicate or non, num, nemo, 
nihil quis;^ or if esse is emphatic; e^^e (generally) takes the 
second, and the particle the third place. 



1 Quis tnim eH, Ac, occurs TVise. iv. 2, and elsewhere. The thing to be con- 
ridered is ; whether the question or assertion relates to the exUtenee of thtj 
thing or to its nature. ** Q,uo minus recte dicatur quid enim m/, nikU enim 
mty nulla obstat ratio.— Discrimen proficiscitur ex naturd verbi mm, quod, quum 
non plenam sighificationem prsestet, cum nomine conjungitur in unam notion- 
em, et encliticorum more comprehenditur uno accentu : sed ubi significat vere 
esse, exstare, attrahit interrogandi particulam. — Qui quserlt, quid est enim? aut 
exbpectat responsionem nihil esse, vel nihil aliwi esse; aut anresvere sit, duhitat, 
Q,ui interrogat, quid enim est? de certo genere rei queerit, vel, interrogationls 



SM coNjuNCTions. [§ 15. 0^9^ 

1. Dkmdmm ut mint quod sentio. C.--2. Nikd est eaim attud, quamobren^ 
Ac. C— 3. Quit eat enim qui, Ac 1—4. iViemo ut igUur^ quL 

93. (a) A preposition throws these particles mto the third 

place, unless it is emphatic ; {h) when they may stand between 

the preposition and its noun. 

(a) £?« Aac ^pttvr illud effidtur. C. 

(6) 1. Po9t vero Sullee victoriam (banc consuetudinem) penitus amirimna^ 

C— 2. Herillua jam pridem eat rejectua : poti emm Chryippum non eat 

diaputatum. C 

94. Sometimes est follows a preposition and its case, and thus 
the particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

Abt&ut entm interfectua. C. 

95. Quoque^ quidem (wKich always follow the woixl they belong 
to) also throw autem^ enim, igUur to the third place. 

Ei quoque enim procouauU imperium in annum prorogabatur. L. 

96. A partial exception to what is here said of quideniy arises 
fh>m the affection of the pronominal particle quidem for a pronoun. 
Thus in tihique persuade esse te quidem mihi carissimum, sed 
muUo fore cariorem, si, dec, the quidem, which properly belongs 
to carissimum, has deserted to the pronoun. 

97. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
the verb has a word with it, from which it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. 

Non video atUem, Ac. Num via igUur audire, Ac. 7 

98. The post-positive conjunctions may separate a prsenomeo 

from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusjuran- 

dum, plebiscitum. 

1. X#. quidem Philippus gloriari aolebat. C— 2. Bern vero pubUcam^'^Z. 
JurieqvieJurandL-A, Rogationibua, plebitve ecUig, 

Exercise 18. 

99. For I must say how salutary' religion is to men. For 
M>me reason must be given of this, as it appears to you at least,* 
strange counsel. For who is there, whose ears that report has' 



ri intenUl, non hoc eese^ vel prormu nihil eaoe. Nam tota via continetvr nn« 
▼erbo ^id.— Hoc ad aliaa quoque formaa peninet, qu8B verbum eot enchtlriiai 
Bomini coi\junctum habent." {Hand. Tura, ii. 400.) 



§ 16. 100-103.J NON. BAUD. 257 

not reached ? 1 approve of that :* for there is nothing from which 
you can derive greater advantage. Be of good* courage :* for 
there is nobody to eject you from possession. Do you wish there 
fore to listen to what that Pomponius* has done ? You see what 
prudence, and how firm* a mind" there is need of; for o w e must 
take the helm of the state. For who is there who denies, that yoa 
both sit at the helm, as the saying is, and above all others* 
watch over* the state ? ^W e waver'' and change o o u r opinion 
even in clearer things : for in these there is some obscurity. I 
approve of that :' for there is no rapidity' which can come-into- 
competition* with that*" of the mind. 

' To be salutary, saluti ewe ^ quidem. > laudo id quidem, 

* tmiatuB, ^ unum ex ommbuM maxime. ' proapieert with dat. 

T laJbare. ^ ceUriioB, ' contendere. ^° Tbe subst. must be repeated. 



§ 10. Hon. Hand. aT 



100. (a) Ndn (or hand) generally stands before the word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is an opposition, it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. {li) Non (hand) takes the first place in negative senten- 
ces that express a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergo, 
igitur,) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nisi is the con- 
ditional particle. 

(a) 1. N<m paranda nobis solum sapientia sed fruenda etiam. C— 2. Otii 

fructus est non contentio animi, sed relaxatio. C. 
(6) Non igUur de improbo, sed de callide improbo quaerimus. C. 
(e) Non jam Troicis temporibus tantum laudis in dicendo Ulyssi iribuiMci 

Homerus, nm jam turn honos easet eloquentiae. C. 

102. Non (hand) may also take the first place, when the denial 
IB to be very emphatic ; especially in negative questions* 

1. Non ego jam Epaminondse, non Leonida; mortem hujus morti antepono. 
C— 2. Quid bestisB 1 non pro suo partu ita propugnant, ut vulnera red- 
piant? C. 

103. The place of non in the case oTest, &c., with a participle, 
or of an auxiliary verb (with infin.) is next before est or Hib 
muziliary verb (when there is no antithesis). 
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1. HI T0% quonlam libera non Uut, tacite rogant, «&c C— 2. Reguio nan 
JuU Jupiter metuenduB, ne, Ac. C. — [When there u antUhetU, the non 
preeedm ffu atUWuHoal wird.l 3. Non modo— -fioit detenitos, sed— - 
eondtatus e8t.-4. Hanc epistolam cur mm adndi veUm, causa nulla 
eat. C. 

104. The place of non is optional, when it belongs to a pre- 
dicate (esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with quis or qui, 

1. Jove tonante cum populo agi non eat £i8. C. — 2. Nihil est, quod Deua 
efficere non poaelt. C.— 3. Nihil eat enim, quod non alicubi esse oogatur. 
C. 

Exercise 19. 

105. V should not have risked all' my fortunes,* unless I had 
made you take an oath in words prescribed by me. V should not 
have been hanishedf unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ° t o o richly reuHirded 
for my great* labour. What therefore o d i d Caius ° d o ? did 
not* he' receive from you the reward of his crimes P I shall not 
therefore place much reliance on your promises, I know that 
you favour me : I will not therefore bind you by an oath, Caius 
would not have fallen into so great* a calamity* unless he had 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

^ Say : * for my so-great labour.' 8 Ask the question with non, which is 

often used for nonnt in vehement interrogations. & See Dod. ddictum. 



§ 17. Comparatives, ^c. 

106. In comparisons with quam, both the substantives connected 
oy quam often precede the comparative. 

I. ^dventus hostium fuit agritf quam urbij tetribUior, L. — 2. Maris aubiia 
tempestaSf quam ante yromaa, terret navigantes vehementius, C. — 3. Ex 
multis judicari potest virtviU esse, quam tetaiU, cursum celeriorem, C— 
4. T7i«TOw/oc/wnomen, quam fitotofiw, est iHiwfriM*. C— 5. Pompejusfuit 
reatUuendi met, quam retinendi, studiosior, C— 6. J!\icere, quam saiur^ 
vulnera /ocaiua est. Q. 
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i07. A vocative is inserted aflef some words of the sentence. 

duum in omnibus causis gravibui^ C. C^ewr^ initio dicendi commoveri w^ 
learn vehenientius. C 

108. Inquam also is inserted aAer some words ; as ait is, when 
act followed hy an infin. or sic^ ifUy &c. 

1. Te, mquii, Appi, tuumque caput, Ac. ij.—2. Hoc te imo quo poMom, aU, 
modo, fillia, in libertatem vindico. L. 

109. If iiiquam has a nom., the verh generally stands first. 

110. So with ut ait; ut narrat ; &c., the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

1. Sed dum palato quid eit optimum judicat, cobU, palatum {tU aU EtmittM) 
non suspexit. C.—2. Pacideianus aliquis hoc anlmo, tU narrat LucUiut, 
Ac 

111. So nUhi crede (usually in this order), credo, opinor, puio, 
exisUmo, (all four with or without ut,) quaso, ohsecro, are often 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

1. Rubeo, mihi crede, sed jam scripseram. C.~-2. Tranquillatls autem rebus 
Romania, remigravit Romam, id opirior, L. Cott& et L. Torquato Coss. — 
3. Nolite, obtecro vos, pati, mihi acerbiorem redltum esse, quam fuerit, 
ille ipse discessus. C. 

0b8. Crede mihi is by no means uncommon in Cicero : the * believe ' is 
then emphatic. Tkus, Jam enim dico meum ; antea, crede mihi, subdubi- 
tabam.— C{&«MJ Ait. xiv. 5, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of its 
clause; m, Crede, igiiurmihi, Plance, omnet, Ac. — Cic. Fam. x. 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie c>i t . ^M y return 
was more bitter to me, than that departure itself.** Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
Boil Jled to ^their camp in more complete disorder than the 
.£dui. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes' a harder <> t h i n g to perform a promise than to 
make it ? You ought to blush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my hands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through your fingers.* These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power,* if you had not 
let this lucky opportunity slip through your fingers* Terrour, 
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as Ennius says, banishes' all* wisdom* from my mind. Separate^ 
yourself at length,* I beseech oy o u , from those, with whom not 
your <>o w n judgment, but the circumstances of the times have 
united* you. 

1 Rarius inierdum quam noimunquam esse memento. ^ See Han». 

* qtudmihiex aislmo expeetorare. For ex animo others read 
TeiiOT, vawor, < a^fttuffwn^ * oM^iiamiB. * oni^Hii^irs. 



EXPLANATION OF MARKS, dec. 



Words in [ ] are to be omitted in translation.' 

il Words in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the head tf 

their clause. If the word that follows ll Is not in italics, the mark applies 

to that word only. 
* This mark denotes, that the word to which it is prefixed is to be looked for in 

the Extracts from the * Antibarbarus,' appended to the volume. 
t This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixed is to precede the 

whole or part of that which stands before it in English, 
t This mark means, that the aeUve voice is to be turned into the ptunve^ orviee 

Numerals followed l^ a curve refer to the Cautions at the end of the volume. 

Numerals without a curve refer to the Differences of Idiom at the end of the 
volume. 

C. and Df. refer, respectively, to the Cautions and Difibrences of Idiom in Prac- 
tical Introduction, Part I. 

y . M refer to the Vernu MemoriaUt at the end of the volume. 

M. L. refer to the Memorial Linet at the end of the volume. 

f^ Numerical references in the notes refer to the First Part of the * Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 

f^ Words in the notes marked by single inverted commas, are the literal trans- 
lation of the Latin to be used. 



1 in the first five Exercises, words to be omitted are marked by ° prefixed ti 
words In apaotd printlBf. 
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11. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. f 

{On connecting propositions hy the relative pronoun, where i-n 
English we should use a demonstrative.) 

1. PiioposiTiONS are in Latin often connected by the relative 
qui, qucR, quod, where in English we should use and, for, hut, 
now, &e., with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et prstor pedestribus exercitlbus praefolt, et prsefectus classis res 

magnas mari gessit Qucw ob cauaa* ( = atqiu ob eaa causbi\ * ana 
for these reaaona') prsBcipuusei honos est habitus. 
(p) Namque omnibus unus insulis pnefuit. In gud ( = nam In ed) po- 
testate Pheras cepit, coloniamque Lacedsemonlorum. {Nep. iz. 1.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unem. 
phatic is, ea, id, with et, auiem, igitur ; or even nam, tamen, sed, 
veto. If the demonstrative pronoun required is the more strongly 
demonstrative hie, iUe, or even if there would be any emphasis 

. on < is,* the relative must not be used : nor if the conjunction 
would be emphatic^ e. g. iiaque, ergo, at, verum, nempe, nimU 
rum, &c« 

' 4. Whether it should be retained, or this construetion with the relative used, 
depends on various considerations. Thus in Cic. Claent. 7 : Po&tremo 
uniM, qui erai rdiquiu DvnuB fliu» Cn, Magiua eat mortuua, I» fedt 
heredem ilium adolescentem Oppianicum. Here the <{t' is retained 
because a qui had so lately preceded. 

5. The connection by the relative is very often used, when 

there is a dependent or subordinate sentence, which is then placed 

immediately after the relative : hence this qui very often precede! 

a quum, postquam, ut, ubi. 
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i. Raddite inclmarmn ez ipeiiiiicl boom tox Hereolem ecmratit. Qhm 
fMHK Tsdentem ad ■pdnnciin Cacns ▼! piohibere conatiis esset, ictoi 
davA fidem pastorum nequidqnam invocans morte occnboit. (I«».) 

7. When an English relative clause is followed by a subordi- 
Date clause containing a demonstratiTe, or has such a clause 
inserted in it, the relative is, in Latin, placed in this subordinaU 
clause (which then stands first), and either <if ' is used in the 
other clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both 
clauses) the pronoun is omitted. 

8. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) * A man {whom I ahoald have spoken to), (if I had seen Mot).* 
In Latin this would be : 

* A man {tBhom if I bad seen), (I should have spoken to).' 

(P) * A man by tohooe treachery I should haye been ruined, if I had not dis' 
covered it in time.' 
In Latin : 

* A man {who§e treachery if I had not discovered in time), (I should have 

been ruined by i^J 
(e) Thus instead of 

*Non vident id se cupere, ^uod (si adepti sunt id) fugitiTO alicui ant 
gladiatori concedi sit necesse,' 
A Roman would have written x 
*Non vident id ee cupere, {quod n adepti sunt) fugitive alicui ant gladia- 
tori concedi sit necesse.' {Cie.) 

9. Hence never write qui, quum is, dec, qid, quum eftv, dec, 
quiy quum ei, &c. ; but qui, quuni'^; cujus quum — ; cut quum, 
dfc. So not qtd, si ejus, &c., but cujus si, &c. 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract. Intr. Part 1. 441.] 
Alexander died at Babylon, ° a m an who, if his life bad been 
a longer ° one, would have subdued the whole world.* Alexan- 
der died at Babylon, ^a man who, if a longer life had fallen-to- 
his-lot,*» would have subdued the whole world. Alexander died 
at Babylon, ^a man who, if fate had kept* him alive ofor a 
longer ^ time, would have subdued th6 whole world. Alexander 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken from him his 
life prematurely,* would have subdued the whole world. — His 
death was the ruin of* all his fellow-citizens,' by whom he 
was slains because he wished to save them. I have very often 
read that there is no evil^ in death, <=> for that if any sense remains 
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«fter it,i it ought to be considered immortality rather than death 
The powerj of conscience is great, and those who neglect it, be- 
trayk themselves. Philosophy contains the doctrinei both of duty 
and of morality :" those ^therefore who profess it seem to me 
to support a very important character." King Eucratides reduced 
India under his dominion," but when he was returning thence,p 
was slain on his march by his son. 

* WoBLD should not be translated by mundus except when the meaning is 
tmb>er9e. When the earth or its countries are meant, orbit terra or terrarum 
should be used ; the latter especially when there is reference to different coun- 
tries, b Should you use oonitn^, or ac«u2i<? ^ reservare. ^ immature, 
*perdtre, ( civis. f Dod. interficerc* h Part I. 161, 06*., and 
end of 162. i < in it.' The verb in the next clause should be subj., it being 
the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Ft. I. 460 (6). 1 via. k indicare. Express 
both ipse and auus. Ft. I. 368. i diaciplina, " Say, * of living well.' 
« permmam atistinere. <> in potestattm redigere, P Use rel, adverb. — m 
recipertm 



{On Rhetorical Figures.) 

1. Geminatio, or the doubling of an emphatic word, 
(a) Crux, crux inquam misero et aerumnoso parabatur. (C.) 

2. Eepetitio (inavaipoi^a), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence begin with the same word. 

{a)*Nihilne te noctumam prsesidium Palatii, nihil urbls vigilin, nikU timor 
populi nihii consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi 
senatus locus, nihil borum ora vultusque moverunt 7 (C.) 

3. Conversio (artnnQoq>ri\ when several clauses or members of 

a sentence end with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigilise nihil te moverunt, timor populi nihil, consensus bonorum 
omnium nihil, &c. 

4. Camplexio is when several clauses or members of a sentence 

both begin with the same word and end with the same word. 

(a) Quia legem tulit 7 RuUua. Quia majorem partem populi suffragiis pro- 
hibuitl RuUua, Qtot comitiis prsfuit? RuUua, Quia decemviroa 
qnofl voiuit renuntiavit 7 RuUua. (C.) 

5. Traduction when a word occurring in a clause, occurs again 
(intentionally and as an ornament) in one or more subsequeni 
claiMes. ^2 
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(a) Earn tu hominmn appellas, qui si fuisset hamo^ nunquam tam ciudelita 

▼itam hominit petisset. 
(6) Qui nihil habet in vUd jucrndius vUdf is cum virtute vitam non potest 

tollerc. (C.) 

6. Polysyndeton (nolvavf^troy)) the using many conjunctions, 
i. e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) El inimico proderas, e^ aaiicum lisdebas, ei tibi ipsi nonconsulebaa. (C.) 

7. Annominatio (TtagovofAaaia) is the antithesis of words of 
nearly the same sound. 

a) — ut eum non facile non modo extra tectum^ sed ne extra ledum quideni 

quisquam videret. (C.) 
(6) Hanc reipublicoB pestem non paullsper reprimi, sed in perpetniim com 

primivolo, (C.) 
(c) Expetenda magis est deeemendi ratio, quam decertandi fortuna. (C.) 

8. ' Ofioionxtnoy^ when tlie members of a sentence are of par- 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons of 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes ofioioxtUvxov. — Both occur in tne following ex- 
ample : 

(a) Vicit pudorem libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia. (C.) 

9. *lvoHVilov, when the clauses are very nearly of equal length. 
( j) Alii fortuna felicitatem dedit : huic Indostria virtutem comparavit 

10. 'AptI&stw (antithesis) requires this equality of length in the 

antithetical portions. 

(a; Est igitur hsec, judices, non scrip ta sed nata lex ; quam non didicimus, 
accepliQus, legimus, verum ex nature ips& arripulmus, hausimus, expres- 
simus ; ad quam non docti, sed faeti, non imbuti, sed Institati snmns nt 
Ac. (C.) 

11. Commutatio (arfifisTuPoXfj) is when the antithesis consists in 

the conversidn of a proposition. 

(a) Ctuia stultus es, e& re taces; non tamen quia taces, e& re stultns e»: si 
poema loquens plctura est, pictura taciturn poema debet esse. 

12. Regressio {Inotvodoq) is when this kind of conversion is a 

conversion of a part only of a proposition. 

(a) Ut eloquentium juris peritissimus Crassus, juris peritorum eloquendsai- 
mus ScsYola haberetur. (C.) 

13. Gradatio (xXifAui) is the mounting up as it were from one 
word to another, the preceding word being repeated. 

(a) Imperium GrsBcisB fuit penes Athenienses; Atheniendnm potilf faH 
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Spartiata; Spartiataa superavere Thebani; Thebanot Haeedli 

runt, qui Imperium Grecie brevl tempore adiunxenrnt A^Rr , w^^^^^' 

actam. (Ad Herenn.) «ai4 beUo bu' 

14. 'jtKociiimticig is the purposely breaking off the discourst 
and suppressing a statement one was about to make. 

(a) De nostro enim omnium — ^non audeo totum dicere. (C.) 

15. Dissoludo {aoivdtjov), the omission of the copulative con 
• anction. 

(a) Qui indicabantur, eos vocari, custodiri, ad senatum addud jussit (C.) 

16. CorrecUo (nroyo^oKri^) is the correcting an expression pre 
viously used. 

(a) Hie tamen yivit. Vivit 7 immo vero etlam in Senatum venit (C.) 

17. Dubitatio is the purposely expressing a doubt ; under which 

intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Tuistud ausus es dicere, homo omnium 'mortaIlum~nam ouo te dign« 
moribus tuis appellem nomine? (C.) (Here is also aponopuU.) 

Exercise 2. .{On Rhetorical Figures.) J" 

{Litteris delector.) 

[Gbminatio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights* me, 
[Repetitio.] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a young man*' from the infamy of lust : litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration" of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of ray old age.* 
[CoNVERSio.] Literature delights us with the most dignified" 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery ofwhat is new/ 
it delights us with the most certain hope of immortality. [CoM- 
PLEXio.] Do you think him' a bad citizen, who is delighted with 
literature 1 who is delighted with the discovery of truth ? who is 
delighted with the diffusion of learning ? [Traductio.] What 
do you mean ? Are you' delighted with literature, who hate 
'what is the foundation (jpZ.) of oall literature? [Polysyn- 
DETON.] Literature both instructs, and delights, and adorns, and 
consoles. ['OfiotoTnonoy, ofioiorihvtoy.'] Do you think it possible, 
that one who is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should be 
bound by the chains of lust ? [^Aml&nw.] Do you, who say 
that you are delighted with literature, allow yourself to be en* 
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tangled by pleasure ? ['AvufisralJoX^.I I do not cultivate 
literature because J am delighted with it, but am delighted witli 
it because I cultivate it. [Gradatio.] The pursuit of literature 
has acquired for me learning : learning °has acquired for 
me glory : glory **has drawn upon me envy and malevolent 
depreciation. [Aposiopesis.] What? do you: do you charge 
me' with this, o a m a n who have never in my life pursued* any 

thing but virtue and learning ? — What you have pursued ; 

but I am silent, lest I should seem to have brought against 
you a railing-accusation> [U(niM«Tor.] What shall I say 
about the use of literature ? it instructs, adorns, delights, ° and 
comforts o a m a n . [Correctio.] Literature delights me : why 
do I say delights 1 nay,i it comforts me, and affords me my only 
refuge fromj these annoyances of my laborious life ! [Dubitatio.] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforts me ; for which of 
these words I should use rather than the others, I do not know. 

• obledart. Camp. Dud. ohUctaiio, b Dod. puer. « 359. ^ Dod. 
vefia (2). • henedissimuB. f * of new things.* Should * thi&ss * be ex- 
pressed? C. 5. r expetere. 483, (2). h comncuitm faeere. ' imm$ 
iMro. J * amongst.' 

Exercise 3. 

Pausanias tells o us in his b o o k o n A 1 1 i c a *, that the Athenians, 
having been praised^ by Pindar in one of his Odes', set 
80 high a value** upon the testimony of that* great and sublime 
poet, that they not only' sent him many presents in return* foi 
it, but also raised^ a statue ^ to his honour*' at Athens. No 
wonder*, that in those times there were many great poets, when*^ 
those who were endowed with the poetic faculty" both re. 
ceived • the most magnificent presents, and were rewarded' with 
the most splendid honours. 

* Attica^ orum. b < because (I. 516) they had been pndsed.' Since thii 
clause is here quoted from Pausanias, in what mood should the verb standi 
Why 1 (I. 460, a.) « 4n a certain ode * {carmerC). When * a certain ' meau 
a parHeuUir one that we do not, however, think it necessary to name, it shoald 
be translated by guidam. When certu» Is so used, it Implies that one has good 
reaaona for not being more explicit : QttoReg ego eum tt quanio cum dotore viA 
iMolenHam eertorum JumUnum — txtvnuKtntcm (Cic. Marc. 6.) A practical 
Tule may be, not to use eerUUf unless the meaning is, * a certain atu^ — yoft hum 
Vrcfly weU ttkUh (or wham) I mean J d * To set a hfgh value on,' magnifa 
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€9r£. Adapt this phrase to mean, * so high a value.* • Which pronous 

should be used for the * that ' of celebrity t (I. 381, b.) f Not onfy-4mt also : 

here simply, et—et (both — ^and). s ob. k To place or erect (a statue), 

'timulacrum or staiuam ponere, locare, gtatuerCf or (Nep.) constUuere. i What 

words express whale-length sculptured images 1 With what distinction 7 (Dod. 
iTMigo.) k <to iiim.' I This imperfect sentence must be completed; 

*it is not therefore wonderful:* for *that* use 'if;* «. « * When.' Does 

the * vohen * do more than simply date the time 1 (See 1. 489.) b ed/aeuUaU, 

• received— and leere rewarded. Of two connected verbs having the same nom- 
inative case, it is better, as a general rule, that they should both be in the same 
voice. Alter this accordingly, by turning received into the passive voice : this 
must be done by choosing such a phrase as ' to &e loaded, presented^ ^., with 
aifts.* ^honoribus mactari, (Cic.) On the derivation of this word see 
Part I. p. 103. (278, a) and note i. 

Exercise 4. 

To destroy'^ the credit* of Socrates's speech, ahd cause the 

judges to listen to it with suspicion, ^his || accusers* had 

warned them beforehand*^ to be on their guard,* o telling' them 

that he was very powerful' in speaking, and possessed such^ 

ability I and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause ® appeal 

the better. 

* To destroy the credit of any thing; prevent It from being believed ; alieuit 
or alicui rei, fdem derogare or abrogare. b < render it suspected to the 

judges.' ^ Obs. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

ac i a word which occurs in the principal clause occurs also in this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the principal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead of ^Soera- 
tes* speech,* — * Ai« accusers,* let it be : *the accusers of Socrates^* and — * his 
speech ;' placing * the accusers of Socrates * first. d To warn beforehand, pr<B' 
monsre. (I. 75.) • To be on one's guard, sibi cavere. f (1. 460, c, 1.) 

Express a *for,* € Tlobe very powerful^ plurimum posse. h Such, i$^ 

ta^id: repeat it before 'dexterity,' calliditas. i vis. 

Exercise 5. 

[(p) prefixed me^ns that the verb is to be turned into a paiticiple : (r) after a 
word, that the rel. pronoun is to be Vised.] 

Periboea, or Phylonome,* as others call her, being rejected 
witli disdain,^ accused* Tennes to** his father, in exactly* the 
same manner as Phaedra ° accused Hippolytus. The credulous 
father (p) shut up his son in' a chest, ° and cast him into the sea. 
Neptune ||cametothe assistance* of his innocent grand- 
son; and the chest floated* to the island of i Leucophrys. When 
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the Inhabitants of the island opened'' it (r), and learned w h at h ac 
happened,! they not only offered Tennes the throne," but even 
named t-.ie island Tencdos a f t e r him.* Nay, they even* wor 
shipped him as a god o a f t e r h i s (p) death. 

* Since it is left doubtful ivhich was her right name, what word should be 
used for *i/r ?' (Pt. I. p. 161, note a.) b * being rejected and refused.' Take 
the word ior *r^ti««/ that means to refuse a pteana-e^ whether a tinful one or 
not. DdJ. negare (end). « Which is the best word for to accuse falsdf 1 

(I. 201.) d apud. * plane. C. 9. f tnclvdere^ implying UtputintOy 

and there shat up, often takes the ace. with in: but also the abl. AntoniuMar' 
motottn ceild OmoordicemduaU. — pteneorationem in epitttolam ioclusi: 
inditdere oliqu:m in euttodia*. (Cic.) iftrre opem, h deferri (ad), 

i I. 140. J I. 489. k Dod. aperire, i ret. » To offer any body 

the throne, d^fcTe regnum alicuL " ' from (de) his own name.' « Nay 

even: ifuinet. 

Exercise 6. 

When* UlyjstJ, according tofabnlaus history,^ 3 night have lived* 
n'ith** Calypso* in all [possible] luxury, he yet preferred' even 
lO immortality that* rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) which 
he wou'fd [surely] not have done,^ if he had approved-of » that 
opinion^ of Teucer's, [that] * every man's* country is" wherever 
he i> well off. ^'* 

■ Not, Tuum Ufyssesj but Ulyaaes, quum^ Ac. I. 489. b *as it is in tht 

fables.' « 1. 128, 130. <i apud. * * Feminines in o (as echo, 

CalypaOy Dido^ Sappho) have generally the Greek gen. in lie (ecftu«, DiduM^ Sap- 
phus\ the Latin gen. onis being less common. The dat. and ace. end in o, oi 
in oiti, oncm respectively.' {Zumpt.) Ramahom adds, that Ciesar preferred the 
regular Latin declension, ont«, ont, on»n, one. 1 1. 227. f I. 381 (6). 

h non itafaehtruB. < I. 441. k Dod. genUiUia. i quiaqtu, 

• 1. 460 (a). » I. 460 (6). • * 1 am well off;' bene eU miki. 

Exercise 7. 

Xenophon has given us u very* sound»» opinion* of Gobryas's, 
and [one] which every day^s^ experience* confirms,' namely,' 

* that it is more difficult tofind^ men who [bear] prosperity [well], 
than [men] who bear adversity well.' For in prosperity a great 
manyi men grow insolent,*" and are puffed up [with pride] : but 
in adversity all ere recalled to temperance and moderation. 

* AdwMum (ad-modum, *to a degree') is 'r«ry' with adjectives, participles 
ind adverbs. b gravis (weighty). « Dod. aenUntia, d A(U. ftis- 
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HOUmust but see the next note. • ExperUrUia in the besi proae writers ii 

trial! * knowledge gained by experience' is unu, or itstu rerum; res; tempuB^ 
Ac. [in Tac. also exptriaUia,] Hence experientia docel, and the like, should not 
be used, but temjmt or rtrum uatu docet. With rerum uma the ac^. quatidiantu 
should be leftout. [Virgil has 'apt&itf^uan^ a experientia pardg.* Geor. 
L 4.] f * declares to be true.' r videlicd as the second word, 

k DifT. 93. Dod. invenire. i D'6d. pUrique. k Insoleecerc was used by 

Satlust (after the old Cato), and was followed by Tacitus and Justin : it is better, 
llOfweTer, to use vMoUnUmfieri ; st inBoUnter effort or gererc, Ac. (Kielm.) 

Exercise 8. , 

{On the Theogony of Henod.) 

Of all* the remains*^ of Greek literature that are now extant,* 
none in my opinion** is more remarkable than the Theogony* of 
Hesiod. For although || this^ poem cannot^ be compared to the 
works of Homer and other famous poets in size, or in the magnifi. 
cence of its subject, •» and of its particular portions, ^ or in the va- 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and that^ [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this groundi it 
appears even to deserve the preference"^ over those poems.' 

b 'AU—^hick* is expressed strongly by using quotquot instead of the simple 
relative. (For *of* seel. 165, h.) b monumenta. « supereege: *now,* 

hodie. d Dod. sententia. * TVieogonta, f Relative pron. ff Omit 

* not :' using neque—^ruqtu with the ablatives. b argumentum. i r«, pi. 

k I. 385. 1 causa. » * to be to-be-preferred.* part, in dus. »» Greek 

neuter pluraii in a mak^ dat. and abl. in is, not ibu». poemata, poematum, poe- 
matis (not poematibus). 

Exercise 9. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chaos existed : by^ which he meant, not, as very many* 
subsequent^ [authors], a rude and undigested mass* of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning*" of the word, * space ' in which 
no matter is contained. s For he says that *mattee' was not 
created till afterwards.^ To Chaos he added a connective"* power, 
'because without such a power* matter would have lain inactive, 
and nothing) would have been created. 

• I. 381, b. b In this idiom the ace. is used in Latin. Thus : * whom do 

you understand (or mean) by a wise man 7 ' guem iu irUeUigis (or tntelligi vis) 
sapienUm? < Dod. plerique. d Simply /xM/ea. * (See the first 

iloei of Ovid's Metamorphoses.) t Hgnifcatvo. r < which is empty 
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not saying any thing whatever" of that soil against him, [hut] that 
it was Alcibiades himself, who was making the conftssum^ about 
himself. . 

1. • xnaenbi, b urftanuf, wUch denotes refined and polished wit. 

* eUgans, Cicero speaks of an el eg an $ joeandi genus: *to check,* reprt- 
mere. 4 D3d. euperlHa, • qman. I. 489. i 'which is wont to be 
the character {ingenium) of that age.' What is the word for age ss 'time of 
l(fe?* f *with all those things which had reference {pertinere) to govern- 
ing ih'j state.' * To govern,' admlrUHrare, of a statesman managing it under a 
BO «reign power. h *by questioning step-by-step ' (paulatim). Quintilian 
nas paulatim et {ut dicUur) pedetenttm inUrrogare. i 'brought 
him to that point, that it was plainly establislied by his own answers.' < To 
bring any body to that point,' al(quem eo perdueere, ut, dc. 'To be plainly es- 
tablished,' aperie fjffici {ex), i Dod. invemre, k Dod. eognUio. 

I juHum, injvMtwn : not the obelract j u s t i t i a , but that which is actually ^W 
or vnjuMi in practice. 

2. « 'because— he thought.' (On the mood after quad, see I. 618.) 

• 'not— any thing whatever,' nihil prorwue, • F^aleru Translate 'cfe 
ftnded,* *a»$erted,* by the hUtorical present. I. 414. 



Exercise 20. 

1. How highly the Athenians valued* || the poems of Horner^ 
and how useful they judged them to be for inflaming** [men's] 
minds with a love of honour^) and worth, •» may be perceived* from 
their having passed^ a law, that** every* fifth year, at' the Pana- 
thenaic festival, the poems of Homer, and of none but Horner,^ 
should be publicly recited. 

2. For their opinion was,^ that laws do indeed enjoin* what is 
to be done and [what" avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevity, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but that the poets, 
ivho, imitating human life, gir^e a copioiis narrative) of brave and 
noble actions, and almost*^ place them before [men's] eyes, are 
better calculated^ to persuade [us to imitation]. 

1. * To value highly, magnijacere. How must this be modified to express 
*how highly V b dignitas ( S= worth, virtue) as in Cic. voluptaUm amcea- 
suram dignitatit <&c. ° existimare. d I. 75. • I. p. 139, note 
d. f Express the preposition ' in.* The Panathenaic festival, Panathe' 
nmca (sc. solemnia). Varr, ff * of him alone out of the whole number of 
poets.' 

2. h ' thus they thought.' i Dod. jubire. i eopioee expsnere. k pr^ 
I aj*/.ior (ad aliquid faciendum). 
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Exercise 21. 

1. The Lacedaemonians paid a similar honour* to Tyrtseus. 
For though in general** they were indisposed* to poetic studies, and 
nof* fond" of listening to the strains of poets, they nevertheless had 
passed a law,' that whenever* an army [of theirs] toas drawn up 
for a general engagements^ the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, and there * inspired with a contempti of death in their 
country^ s cause, J X by listening to the poems of Tyrtaeus. 

2. To .^chylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid* by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
after his {p) death his plays should he * acted, a privilege which 
was granted to no other tragic poet,^ 

1. * 'To pay an honour to any body,' hanorem alicui habere^ trilnure; honors 
aliqttem qffUcre : not honorem alicui exhibere, b ceteroqui ( ^ * in other 
respects,' 'with this exception '). < aUentu, I. p. 77, note y. d tuque. 

* Diff. 111. Idiom given for *donU like to,' Ac. t 'had appointed by 
law,* lege congtituere, ff ' as often as,* quoties, h cum hostibuM 
dimicatunia in procinctu cxmstUiaset, i Participle. Should you 
use spemere, contemnerey or deapieere? (V. M. 5.) J 'for (pro) their 
country.' 

2. k (the plays) ' of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets— should b« 

♦ acted.' 



Exercise 22. ^ 



(Dreams.) 
'We sleep through whole nights,* and there is hardly any'< 
[night] in which** we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we have dreamed sometimes' comes true V* These are the 
words \\ofa philosopher (p) who is discussing* the unreality' of 
dreams, and asserting'* that [even] if some' dreams f are confirmed' 
by the event, it does not follow"* from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked uponi as [mere dreams]. For out of J such*' a number and 
variety [of them], it would be more wonderful if nothing ever 
came true* of what we '\see when we are isleep."" 

• I. 302. b I. 477. « I. 402. d ' to come true,' evaderey ot 

evtnirey both Clc. * exagUarey to discuss a thing repeatedly ; to toork a 

point. f vanitoB. » comprobare. h to follow from any thing, ex aliqud 
re ^ffid followed by vi : here by ut ne: Pt. I. p. 38, note). i hdberL « %ni 
with ftbL k C. 10. 1 1. 402. » perquietem. 
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Exercise 23. 

{Semiramie,) 

1. Semiramb is said to heLve gained a throne^ from^ a verylcv' 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious<> and clever plan. She 
had by degrees* obtained such injluence aver || king NinuSjf that 
nothing was so great that Semiramis would not dare to ask' 
it (r) of the king, or that the king would venture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. 

2. And so, having once^ thrown outi (358) in conversation, 
that there was*^ something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told) her to name^ it openly and fearlessly, 
X whatever* it might be, * I should wish you,' she said, * to f grant" 
me this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on"^ your throne ^nd ad- 
minister justice"" for but^'^ a single* day : and that, for the whole 
of that day, all should obey me [just"] as they do youJ*^ 

1. ^ < To gain a throne/ ad rtgnum p&rvenirt, hex. • humUk 
el abjeetu9. ^ D6d. aatutua. * Dod. paulatim. r < had 
■o bound {tuirvngere) king Ninus to herself.* f petere. (See I. '2S2, 
Remark.) 

2. ^tUiquando. ivnjietre, }jvbere, I. 76. ^prqftteru 
1 guieqwid tandem. " tribture, ^jua dieere. « imu*. v *v 
(tpiimadmodum) they do to you, so {iia) they should obey me.' 

Exercise 24. 

{Semiramis continued,) 
The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested, 
fmmediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed^ day, all 
men should obey the commands^ of Semiramb : that such was the 
king*s pleasure :^ that she for that day f was placed over^ them all 
with sovereign authority and power. When (512) the*'> day ar- 
rived, the queen sat on"> the throne in royal pomp.' Vast crowds 
assembled [before her.] She at first, by way of experiment,^ issues 
some commands of no great importance, ^ 

* CertuM. • dicto avdiadtm €8»6y with dat. of person. « f that so 

it pleased the king.' AprtBesae. * imperium, f euttu*, im- 

plying more than apparel only ; all the attendant circumstances of a king's 
xlttlns; in state. t * A very great concourse {cancuraus) takes place.' 

^riendi eausd. i ' commands some things {aec.) of no >^ | 

nt. 
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Exercise 25. 

(Semiramis continued.) 

When* she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest,'' whatever 
she commanded^* she orders the royal body-guard'^ to arrest* (75) 
the king himself: they arrest him. To bind him [in chains] : 
he is bound. To put him to death .*' he is put to death. In this 
manner^ her reign of a day is made perpetual.^ This is [the 
queen] who surrounded Babylon with walls of brick,* and whose 
famous] hanging^ gardens were the objects of such admiration.^ 

» * When ' ss ( as aoon as ' (512). What tense and mood 1 (614.) b teria, 

« * in all things.' With respect to the place of * o^' see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rule as gencralj not as confined to substaTitive* on]y. d tateUUet 
ac »tip(Uorea regii corporis. (Cic. Rull. 2. 13, 32, has; «<tpa/ore« corporis 
eonstituit eosdem ministros et satellites potsstatis.) * eomprehsndere. 

t interjicere. t ita. h *from3> [that] of-a-day (diumus) becomes a 

lasting [one].' Lasting, diutumus : there is a sort of play on the similarity of 
soimd in diumus and diutumus. This is called Paronomasia^ see above, p. 
264. So non magis amore quam more^ (0. Nep.); in ore atque amorSf 
(Cic.), dc* 1 of brick, ^erict««. J I. 381. ^pennlis. 

1 < had such admiration.' G. 10. 



Exercise 26. 



f 



Cicero, an extremely* good judge** of eloquence, * thought so 
highly ^cf Plata, that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak * Greek, would use no* language but*"> that'** of Plato. 
And then'* Aristotle ! did he not** both lay down* the rules' of 
eloquence better than any other man,^ and possess stich eloquence^ 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold? 

*tn primis. h exiatimator, ^non alifts. * Nonne la» 

of course, the regular interrogative particle here: hut 'iraK is often used 
without 7u in Tehement questions — especially questions of appeal.* 
• tradere. t prteceptwn, f uwus omnium optime. k ' of such (C 

10.) eloquence.* 

Exercise 27. 

1. Philosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces* 
in her [followers] such^ a firmness of mind, as* neither"* the 
tllurements of pleasure (p/.), nor the fires* of pain (pl.)y nor the 
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splendour of riches, nor obscure and despised^ poverty, nor the 
thirst of honour {pL), nor the fear of disgrace, nor the desire of 
life, nor the fear of death, can shake* and overthrow.^ 

2. For as the poets say that the top of Olympus is always calm, 
because 1 it is too high for) the power of the winds and tempests ia 
reach it :^ so the mind of philosophers is too lofty i and elevatedi 
to feel those whirlwinds™ of desires (p) that rage and battle" 
together • on the ground for "> things [of the] most worthless 
[nature]. 

1. • ^ffie$re, b i* , eo, «2. (See I. 483 (2». c c. 9. < Tianalatt 
neWur—nor—norf by I. 478 (4). •fax (torch). f Dod. spemerc 

f eonveUere, * pull violently from its place.' h labtfadare. 

2. i propUrea quod : which is stronger than ^taor quod only, and gives mors 
prominence to the reason assigned. J Diff 94. k < feo arrive thither/ 
eo pervenire. l Dod. aUut (i). ^JUUus (fi«). " digladtari, 
•inter Bt, 

Exercise 28. 

1 should scarcely have dared to ask you to write* to me in Latin, 
fearing that this would seem to you an exceedingly** difficult 
[task]. Consequently,* the Latin^ letters which I have lately 
received from you were the more acceptable, — [they were] not 
indeed* entirely^ faultless,* but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly written^ than I should have believed [possible]. I en. 
couragei you therefore to hope with confidenccyl and'^ not to doubt 
but"^ that, under my guidance,^ you will one dayi attain" to 
some" [considerable] facility in this accomplishment^ as well as in 
others.'* 

•■ 75. b oppido, • Quo (the relative adverb, instead of the de- 

monstrative «o), with the comparative adj. d 'written by you in Latin,* 

Latiru. See I. 53, note *. • I. 383. f omni ex parte. f emen^ 

datua. ^ nittdioree et cultioree, ijubeo, ' I bid you.' 1 bene* 

k 1. 364. I aliquando. « Dod. irwenire. b aliquie. • * of thia 

Kind also.' 

Exercise 29. 

(On a Recovery from Illness,) 

Certainly, when all' my medical-attendants'* asserted-repeat. 
cdly** wit^ one* consent, that there \\ as hardly any hope left oj 
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my recoverjff^ I had so prepared myself and composed my mind, 
as* to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it was 
supposed, approaching^ death : and asked nothing** else"^ of* the 
♦Almighty, but") that He would deal with me * mercifully, would 
pardon the errours* of my past life, and, in that separation of body 
and soul, would not" suffer me to be tormented either in a greater 
degree or for a longer timei than my strength could bear. 

* nudici. b didiiare. « summus. d *of my escaping,* 

enadendi * I. 66. f imminena, f alhu. h I. 252, Obs. 

i erraia, J '-lore violently, or longer.* Comparatives of rthemenier 
and diu. 

Exercise 30. i 

(Same stibject continued.) 

But I hope that I have been allowed by God to remain in this 
worldy^ that the stains contracted *» in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last (p) I may slight* and reject the 
temptations** of vice (pL), and pursue now at least in my old age* 
that course of life which I ought to have pursued' from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech you, * again and again, noble Siryt that, as 
you stimulateh me to the (p) performance of this resolution' by 
your example, so you would be kind enough) to assist me [to do 
so], not only'f by your admonitions and advice, but also by offering 
* prayers to God in my behalf.^ 

» * I n have been left by God in this life.' b » To contract a stain/ macu- 

lam concipere : ' to blot it out or efface it,' maculam ddere or dxure. 
t omittere, <i illecebrcB. • saltern jam senex. f C. * vir 

darissime, b incUare. i animi mei propoeitum, J dignari 

k *not only—but also,* et—et: or in the usual way, rum solum— sedetiam. 
1 *for me.' 

Exercise 31. 

[Obs. When a demonstrative is to be translated by a reIati^ e, the conjunction 
at the head of the sentence must be omitted.] 

Deucalion, in Ovid,* ingeniously interprets the response** given 
him by Themis, (p) when he i.sked by what means*' he could 
restore the human race, (p) which had been destroyed by the 
flood. For, being ordered * to throw behind his back the bones 
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of his great mother,' || he (r) made out' [that] || by the namt ^ 
mother the earth [was meant], and that stones were called* laf 
bones || in her (r) body. 

* ' The Ovidian Deucalion.' OddianvM, b «or«. • an. d wM 
Ugtrt, * ^Suhj-i as being a thouglit of Deucalion^ 9. 

Exercise 32. 

[All men] submit to punishment with a better grace;^ when^ they 
think that they deserve to be punished.' Wherefore Aristotle, in 
his second book on the Art of Rhetoric,^ sets-down* this argument 
loiih others^ among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been done 
them, that they' began,* and that what** they complain of *^) has 
befallen them deservedly. 

* * bear II wUk a more even mind that tliey should be punished.' b Expresa 
'aU m^en—^ften^* by quicunque (whosoever). « I. 486 (b), * *On the 
rhetorical art,* r^tortcu*. * ponere. ( quoque. ff* were the firs 
( priorea) in ^inflicting injury.' h ^ * those things which.' 

Exercise 33. 

Soon [afterwards] he fell ill of* a * severe disease, and sufferea 
so much from it^ for two* months, that his friends and medical- 
attendants feared for* his life, and'* (p) though he f shook off the 
disorder,* it was*'^ but' '^ very slowly indeed^ that he recovered the 
* bodily strength ( p) he had lost, and his former* health. 

* in morbum ineidere or eadere, ^ * was so shaken or oppressed by it f 
mof^o urgerij tentarif qffligi (Cic), cor^ictari (Com. Nep.). « Mnif the two 
months being considered as one apace. Bint* extra diaiributionem 8ig« 
nificat duo^ non aeparatim, aed aimul aumpta,^ {FaecioUUL) d L 
231. * To shake off a disorder, morbum or vim morbi depelUre. t ad^ 
modum tarde ac lente. ff priatinua. 

Exercise 34. 

I send you back your review,* in which I have scarcely found 
[^any thing] to cavil at,* much less" to censure. Your judgm^it 
is correct' and sure: your style elegant and m good Latin,* 
That* you have made such progress' in this (r) I rejoice the 
^ore^ because* it was*®* principally* by my advicei that youioerf 



^ 
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persuaded to add this accomplishmenU of writing well, to your 
other graces* of genius and learning. 

* censwra, »> Diff. 108 (I). ' To cavil at,* etdumniari. « • mucb 

JeM,' nedum,* I. 443. d < and quite {plane) Latin ' • I. 517, note z. 

f *To make such progress,' tarUumprqficere. 1 1, 616. h poti»»imtim^ 

I. 364. 1 Use the subst. awtor, (See I. 364.) J < thought that this 

credit {laus) — should be added,' — ccnjungert^ as it was to be, not appended to 
*hem, but united with them. k omamenta, . 



f 



Exercise 35. 



As if* my house were turned into an infirmary,* there are ill 
in it both my youngest daughter, and my two maid-servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask« you to defer* your coming,* which 
(br*^^ many reasons I was so anxiously' expecting, to a time 
more convenient to us. Farewell, excellent man. Leyden, 
March Id.' 

* I. 494. b Sen. uses valehtdmarium. The term in Justinian's Code of 
Laws is noaocomium, from voaoKoiteTov. « I. 252. d I. 75. *ad9«nhi» 
t tantopere. ' I. 526, 528. These rules may be given thus : — 

Adde diem semper Nonis atque Idibus unum : 
Accipiatque diea mensis lux ultima lnno9» 

\ 
Exercise 36. 

The more* lazy** 1 grow* in writing letters, the more vehe- 
mently do I desire to converse with you, especially since* [we] 
have* innumerable subjects' of conversation.' You will there- 
fore highly gratifj^ both me and all mine, if you will revisit us, 
and [that after so] long a time,i during the Easter holidays.! The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but you shaU have^ a bright' fire' in your 
bed-room. 

* L 407. b D6d. igmsDia, • *age makes me.' <!. 489. 
•e«M. r argtmientum. f Gerund. h (will have done [a thing] 
most gratl^ring,' graiUsimua, I inieroaUvm. \ feruB PatduUef, 
k * there shall be prepared for you ' i focus. 



* * Nedum is rare in Cicero, who generally uses non modo instead of it aftei 
ne-'^quidemj 
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Exercise 37. 

Your letters are few and far between ;• but they make up fbn 
their rarity by their wonderful' tenderness." Many paris of theih^ 
have delighted me, but nothing more than the^^ afiection, which 
you not only manifest* to me in my Ufe-time,^ but also solenmly* 
promise to manifest** to my [family], when I am gone, ^ 

» * are certainly rare,' ranta quidem. b eompenaare, * ntanta t , 

A * many [things] in them.' * amorem prastare (to manifest by sub- 

■tantial kindness). f < to me alive.' f 9ancU, h DIff 2 

i * iJuUl home eeaud to be.* 



> 



Exercise 38. 



As to* my property* [which is] small" indeed, » but in a tolera 
hly good condition^* let us converse [about it] when you come wi 
the spring J I am so strong' both in body and mind, that unless 
I f am carried off by apoplexy, »» I seem as if I mights arrive at 
the same age that my mother reached :) nor do I feel that I am 
♦ growing an old man ||/r(M» any ihing^ but"' my laziness in let* 
ter- writing. 1 

» De. b re» (pi.). « modUma, d 1. 383. « < but sufficiently 

iminvolved,' aatia txplieaiua. (So Cic. jyrofeineia mtam maximt apta e xp lica- 
taque.) t avb tempus vemum, ff ' To be strong,' rigire, h apo- 

plexU or apoplexia, t* to be able.' I otHngere. k '[firomjanv 

other circumstance,' rea, i * in writing letters.' 

Exercise 89. 

Of our [men]' not more than twenty were [either killed or] 
missing* [after] all the engagements. But in the castle there was 
not a single* soldier who was not wounded : and of one cohort four 
centurions lost* their eyes. And desiring* to * produce evidence 
of their exertions^ and the danger they had been in,' they counted 
over before* Marius about thirty thousand arrows* [which had 
been] shot J into the castle, and brought to him the shield^ of the 
centurion Scssva, in which there were founds a hundred and twenty 
holes. I 

* In such enumerations the posaesaive adjective is often used, of course la 
agreement, instead of partitive gm.y or «x, Ac. Caesar, especiaUy, is fond of 
this construction: thusno«^rt cirdt&r aeptitaginta ceciderurU. (Bell. Civ 
1 46. »» To be [killed or] missing (i. e. hat in any way), detidsrarL 
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• * single ' after general negatives, such as ntmo^ nuUuSj aeque quisquam oi 
ulhtSf is best translated by omnino^ *&t all, in all,' which extends the meaning 
strictly to all. Here nemo—omnino, d I. 66, n. * ' when {qimm) 
they desired.* (subj.) f labor (sing.). if ' their danger.' h » To 
count over (again) before any body,' renumerare cut. i For military mat* 
ters Caesar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especiaUy Caesar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so nearly always places the 
thtnuanda first, then the gen.^ and then the number of thousandsj that this is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, nUUia paaauum decern ; miUia hominum circi' 
ier viginti, 4&c. J * To shoot ' (of weapons hurled, as those of the ancients 
were), conficere. k 'the shield being brought (referre), \ihere] were 
found in it,' Ac. i foramen, 

•T" Exercise 40. 

He sends thither M. Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. The people of Veil* as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened*' their gates; and all,* both inhabitants'* and soldiers, came 
forth • to meet' Valerius mth their congratuUUions :' Sulpicius and 
Manlius threw themselves down from'^ the wall. Manlius, being 
brought** before' Valerius, begs to be sent) to Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that^ he 
had set out [upon his march thither]. Marius incorporated^ the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius unpunished." 

* Veienaea h V. M. 7. « universi. d oppidani (inhabitantr 

of the Untn). , • exire. f * Tb meet* is generally translated by obvian. 

with a dat., ire {exire, &c,) obviam alicui. ' ' congratulating.' h deduci 

i ad. ) I. 75. k C. 25. l conjungere aliquem cum aliquA re, 

* ineolumia. 

Exercise 41. 

I have heard our friend Pomponius say* that he had two 
soldiers in Spain, rich brothers from'> the Faliscan territory ; tJieir 
father f having left them a small country-house,^ and a field* ot 
certainly* not more than one acre, they •» formed an apiary* round 
the whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up' the rest 
with thyme, cytisus, and balm.' These** [brothers, he said] used 
never to make J less, on an average,^ than ten thousand sestenia 
by J their honey. 

« / have heard you say, is, audivi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, quum diceres , 
audivi te dlcentem. b < to whom when a small country-house had been left 

by their father.' « agellus. d tone, • alvearivm^ i. e. a system ol 
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bae-hiTes. ( oteepire. ff apiatinim. h Continue this in «U<(tt* 

nanmtion. i ui peraqiu dueereiU. ) * to make so much by any thine. 

r«qpere (with ace. of the thing) ex. 

Exercise 42. 

If there is no* food [for them] naturally-growing^ [there], the 
owner ought to sow what bees Wee best:^ such as' roses, wild- 
thyme,* balm,' poppies, beans, lentils, peas, basil,' the [sweet- 
scented] rush,^ lucerne,! and especially cytbus, which is extremely 
good J for them [when] in health. For it begins to flower at^ the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the autumnal equinox. 
But though* this is best for*^> [their] health, thyme is best with 
reference to the' making of honey. • For '^ this reason the Sicilian 
honey bears the *palmi becauseP the thyme is there good and 
abundant.^ 

« 'not.* (See p. 257, 103.) b naiuraliM. • ' most follow.' d < these are,* 
Ob§, All the names are to be in the nngular, * 9erpyUwn, f apiaatrum. 
ff oetmiim. h eypemm. i mediea (sc. herha), ) tUiliseimue, 

k <from/ ab, i * to the other equinox of autumn.' What is the word for 

< other ' of two things 7 » < as this is best— so thyme,' dkc, ut^Hc. » ad, 
P quod, ^frequens. 



Exercise 43. 
{On the Medical AH.) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodies, so 
medicine promises * health to [them when] diseased.* There is''* 
indeed nowhere, [where] this [art] does not exist : .since^ even the 
most uncivilized*' nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim- 
ple* [remedies] for* the cure^ of wounds and diseases. Among**) 
the Greeks, || however, it was cultivated considerably' more than 
amongst'' other nations : andi [yet] even amongst these, not from 
the first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centuries before us, since ) iBsculapius was celebrated as the first 
inventor [of it] ; who, because he studied somewhat^ more pro- 
foundly this science, [which was] still rude and in its infancy, ^ 
was worshipped after his death as a god,^ 

* V. M. II. b eupiidem, « imptHHatviMu, d promphtM ^ e 

seady at hand). • od. f auxUium, 1. e. help against them, whetbfl 
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tmpartud om«. « aliquatUOf 1. 402. h in, with abL i ^t, 

\u^ioU<psumt with tubj. kpaulo. ivulgariB. *'WBtneilv«d 

Imto the nttinber of the gods.' recipL 

Exercise 44. 

{Same tul^ect continued.) 

After* [him] || his two sons Ppdalirius and Machaon, following 
Agamemnon in the war 'against Troy^^ afforded no"> inconsid- 
erable* service to their comrades.'* But yet Homer has described* 
II them (r) not as having rendered them any' aid against' pesti- 
lence,*" nor*^ the various kinds of diseases, but only as being 
accustomed to cure^ wounds with the knife J and medicinal appli- 
cations.»f From which it [plainly] appears,**^ that these [were] 
the only branches! of medicine which" they f attempted; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we f may learn 
[from] the same author," that diseases were' referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was"> from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

^ Deinde. b 'Trojan.' ^ mediocrit, * eommiliUnua. •proponere, 
with icf. ( The regular words after negatives are quigquam and uUu9: but 

aliquU is sometimes found. According to MaWdm this is : * when the thing 
either reaUy existe, or might be suppoted to have cxitted.* (Ad. Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 15.) 
Use aliqwM here : and see I. 160. v in, with abL h Dod. luet. i V. 

M. 19. iferrum, k medicamentum. i par», » Diff. 8 

B * Author' is never aitdor (but acriptor, Ac.) except when, as here, he is our 
miAoriiy Sot a statement. 



r. 



Exercise 45. 
{Same subject continued,) 



And it is * probable, that though there were no remedies^ against 
bad health, yet that men for the most fart enjoyed good health,^ on 
account of their good habits" [of life], which neither sloth** nor 
luxury had, corrupted. For* it is'*^ these two [vices], which first' 
in Greece, and then'^^ amongst"^ ourselves, have injured* [men's] 
constitutions. And consequently, •» this complicated! [art of] 
medicine, which was unnecessary in former days^ and is so now 
amongst other nations,) enables^ but a very few^ of us to reach the 
beginning (pL) of old age. 
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• inter nutta auxiliOt foUowed by gen. ^ < yet that it generaUy ^ptemmqiie^j 
feal-to-men's-lot (contingere) good.* • more*. d Dod. ignana. 

• nqutdtm. t prwu, there being only two cases mentioned. c affiigert i 
< constitutiona,' corpora, ^ V. M. 7X^. i muUipUx. ) *neithei 
necessary in former days-nor amongst "> other nations.' In former days* 
oitm. y. M. 9. k < Enables to reach,' perdncU ad, Ac. i vur aliqui. 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior force* was be»eging troops wMch had yei 
suffered no Joss or disaster,^ they being* [also] supplied with an 
abundance of every thing : for every day* a great number of ships 
arrived from aU parts* to bring them provisions : nor could the 
wind hloto from any quarter that was not favourable to some of 
them J He,v on the other hand,!" having consumed all the. com 
round ahout^i was in great distress ;J but yet his men'*^ bore tJieir 
privations^ with extraordinary patience. For they called to mindi» 
that, afler'^ suffering the same [hardships]* in Bithynia the year 
before, they, by their exertions and patient endurance,"* put an 
end" to a very formidable* war : they remembered p that, after'^ 
suffering great distress** befi)re Nicomedia, and much greater 
still' before Mantinium, they gained a victory" over mighty 
nations^ 

* mUUum nvmtnu, b copim initgrm atque incohaneg. According to Dod. 
moo^umit and tn^er both mean * unhurt and untoudied .** inJUgtr, opp. to ^btxng 
attajckedi* incolumU, to ' being wounded.' D5d. oahtu, « qiamiiUL ^ 69, 1. 1 

* undique. t * nor could any wind blow, but {quin) they had a favourable 
course from some quarter {para).* * Could* should be the imperfect, as it is an 
expression of a repeated possibility. r ipse, h autem. ifar and tnde, 
J anguetice (a 'strait'), pi. k * these things.' (See I. 24,) i See I. 24. 
n patierUia. » an^ficcre. » maximua, P I. p. 72, note q. 4 inopia 
(distress for provisions). » V. M. 21. • * To gain a victory,' vietoran 
or victoree decedere, with gen. of course. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time,» L. Sanga, whom Sylla at his departure 
{p) had left in command of the camp,^ being informed [of what 
was going on], came to the assistance* of the cohort with two 
legions. On his (r) arrival, the Africans were easily repulsed ; 
they did || not^ [so much as] stand* the sight' and [first] shook of 
our [troops], but [as soon as] (p) their first ranks were broken,s 
the rest turned their backs and fled from the field.* But Sanga 
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recalled bur men, that they might not pursue them to any great 
iUiance,^ 

2, Now J many men think, that if he had chosen'^' to pursue 
them more warmly,^ the war might have been terminated on that 
day : it does not however *appeari that his decision was [justly] 
censurable :" for the duties'' of a lieutenant are one,» those of a 
general another :• the former p ought to act in every thing ac- 
cording to his instructions ;<i the latterP to decide toiihout restraini 
according to what seems best with reference to the whole state of 
affairs, 

1. *' I. p. 141, note g. b < had placed over the camp,* yrmfcert, 

« I. 242 (1). ^ntquA vero, •ferre. f Dod. videre, r «To 

break the first ranks/ primos dejieere. h loco eedere. i longiuM. 

2 J iU. k acrma. i I. 297. » reprehtndenduB, The ad- 

jectives in 'obU^ -t&Ztf, may be translated by the part, in dua^ when they mean 
what cughi to be done : not when they mean what can be done. " partes. 

• I. 38. P alter— alter, ^ ad prcucrtptum libere ad mtmmam rervm 

eonmdere. 



Exercise 48. 



-t 



He* disposes his men [along] the^^> works he had begun* to 
raise, not at certain intervals,* as was done on^ the preceding* 
days, but in a continued line of guards and ffosts,^ so that [the par- 
ties'] touchedf * each other, and [all together] JUled up the whole 
Hne of works.^ He orders* the military tribunes and officers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begsj them not only 
to be on their guard against^ sallies, but also to keep an eye upon 
individuals secretly leaving the gates, ^ Nor"» was there of the 
whole [army] a single individuate of so indifferent* and sluggish p 
a mind, a^ to take a wink of sleeps that night. 

* *He' (of the general), ipse. b instUttere. * * certain space 

being intermitted.' d * as was the custom of|' &c, * superior, 

t perpetids vigUiis stationibusque, f * disposes, being the historical pres- 

ent. What tenses would both be correct here 7 I. 414. b munitionem ex- 

plere : expUre, to leave no gaps ; complere, to JUl as full as a thing will hold, 
i * to order to patrol,* circummiitere. J hortari^ I, 75. ^* To he on 

ont^s guard against any thing,* caoire ab aliqud re, i * to observe the secret 
exits (exitus) of individuals,* singuli homines, ^neque vero: the ver€ 

adding emphasis to the assertion. ^ * any (one).* What word fcr * any 7 ' 

I. 389—391. «• r&missus, p languidus, « * as to reirt,* owM 

mdsscers, (See I. 66, note s. Translate according to 1. 483 (a).) 
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Exercise 49. 
(Death of Polycarp.) 

1. When* they t arrived* ||there,"> he being* from«> his age 
weak in his legs, and [consequently] aUtnoed to ride upon anas9^ 
a great concourse (pL) took place both of Jews and Pagans : 
some* of whom, remembering his old reputation, had compassioH* 
on his age : but most [of them] were ♦ exasperated {against him] 
from«> their hatred against* the Christians, and especially because^ 
Polycarpus had prevented the offering of sacrifice^ to the gods ol 
their country. 

2. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he saidj 
that he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im- 
mediately handed-over* to the executioners to** be burnt* alive. 
When they f were leading him to death, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate," met" him :• [and] said weeping, ' O 
Polycarp, what undeserved treatment art thou receiving f'p he [re- 
plied] :« ' But not unexpected' [treatment], for many Chrbtian 
bishops will hereafter* meet with this fate /'* 

l.^ubi: what tense 1 I. 512, 514. b pervenire, I. 296. « ^tmm, 

with subj. d ( riding upon an ass/ anno vehi. * Instead of making 

these principal sentences, connect them with the preceding by quum with subj. 
Som^--btU mod! <dii--pluriTni vero, ( miserari. s I. 156. k maxir 

meqat quod, i »acraJUri prohibuerat. 

2. J DifT. 2. k tradere. l comburi. ^famiUarittr utu 

B obnam esae ^ u qimm. P ' what undeserved [things] thou «rl 

aufferingl* ihuieiUe, ^ inopinatu», *ddnde, ^kwm 

exUum kdbire. 

Exercise 50. 

It is [kind in you and] like a brother* to exhort^^ me, but [you 
exhort me who am] now^, by Hercules,** running [apace, that way 
myself, so] that I lavish* all my [assiduous] attentions'* upon" 
him* alone. Nay,' I shall perhaps' with my ardent zeal accom- 
plish»» what often happens to travellers, :f when they make haste;* 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened' ° to rise later than 
they intended,! [yet] by quickening their speed,^ they arrive even 
earlieri at their journey^ s end,"^ than if they had lain awake all tU 
morning;'' so I, since I have so long overslept myseff^'* in the oK 
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servancep of this man, [though], hy Hercules^ you have many a 
time tried to awake me,^ will make up for" my laziness by 
running. 

^frateme (adv.). »> mehercule. The nowP is to be made emphatic hy 

quidcm. « coi\fsrre. d atudia (pl.)f • him = him whom you 

mention, &c. What pron. should be used for-*A«?* 1.377(c). f Ego 

vcro : the vero adding emphasis to the statement. e V. M. 15. 

n effictre, i V. M. 22. J vdU, k properare. i cUitu, 

™ ' whither they wish,* vtlle. » <2e mtUtd node vigUare, • In- 

dormire, f eoUre. 1.359. i * you by HercuJes often rousing me.* 

Exercise 51. I 

Cato in Sicily was refitting his old ships of war/ and commaiui 
tng the states to provide new ones for him.^ These [objects] he 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania and Bruttium,* he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops^ of Roman citizens : and 
required* from the states of Sicily a certain amount' of infantry 
and cavalry. When these [preparations] were almost completed, 
being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained in an address to 
his troops^f that he was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey, who, 
though utterly unprepared^ in every respect ji had begum an unne- 
cessary war ; and [when] questioned in the senate by him and 
other [senators], had asserted^' that he had^ every thing ready and 
in good orders for'''^ a war. 

• natea long<B, b *■ was commanding tiew [ones] to the states.' So 

imperarefnmuniivm civUatUma^ &c. « In Lwxmia BrutiiisquA. The name 

of the people (I/uoa7u) is often thus used, where wt use the name of the terri- 
tory, ^delectus habere, * exigere. ( numerus. . sincondont. 
Use the press, historicum, k imparatissimtu followed by prep, ab, i * all 
•hings.' J auacipere. k Diif. 47. ' apta et parcUa. 

Exercise 52 

Having given [him] these instructions,* he arrives at Canusiuni 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldiers,^ 
the rest such as he had formed* out of the new levies, and filled 
up<* on** his march : for he had sent Domitius's* cohorts straight' 
from Corfinium to Sicily. He found that the consuls were gonef 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceiua 
was remaining at Brundusium with twenty cohorts ; nor could it 
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be found out [for] certainty, whether he had remained theie fbi 
the purpose of holding** Brundusium, thati he might the more 
easily remain master of the whole Hadriatic, or had [merely] 
stopped there for" want of ships. 

* mandata. b < three [of them] veteran [legions].' veteramu 

• dUectuM (sing.). d compUre. • Domitianus (adj.).* r prvUnuM 

V proJIcUeL h obtinire. I What word for* that r 

Exercise 53. 

When the excited* body of young men^ were rashly taking arms, 
and endeavouring to make a hostile attack upon* the unoflTending** 
Thessalians, it was I who compelled the senate to repress by 
its authority the violence of [these] striplings : it was"> I who 
strictly charged* the qusestors not to supply money' for the pay- 
ment' [of the troops] : it was"> I who, {p) when the arsenal ■* was 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented' [*^wy] arms 
from being carried out. And thus you know that it was*®' by my 
exertions y and mine alone ji that an unnecessary war was not brought 
about. 

*^eoncitare. ^jtaoeiUw. * manu laces^ere, AquietuM, • intermimtr' 
(Ter. followed by ne). r mmptus. i atipendium, h arrnamentarutm. 

i < by my exertions [of me] alone.' Exertions, opcrOf <By sing. (Comp. Cic. soliui 
€Pim meum pwcatum! in un%u» med »qlute.) 

Exercise 54. 

See how uncertain' and variable' the condition* of life is ; hov 
unsettled^* and inconstant [a thing] fortune ; what*" unfaithfulness' 
there is in friends ; what* simulations*^ suited to times and circum- 
stances,* what* desertion* [even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers, what* cowardice.* There will, there will, I say,' be a*? 
time, and the day will come' sooner or later j^ when you will miss» 
the affection of a most friendly, the .fidelity of a most worthy) 
person, and the high spirit^ of the bravest man that ever UvedJ 

* ratio. How to make uncertain and variabU emphatic, see p. 236, 16 (6). 
b vagua, * Caut. 21. d Plural. " aptua ad tempua, f prqfeeto 

(assuredly, verily). ' luctacert (will dawn, L e. begin to shine), 

h aliquando, i desiderdre. In this construction the subj. preaent is to b« 

nsed : not the fut. indicative. i gratiasimus. k animi magnitudo. 

On the position of the two genitives see Introd. 27. i 'The bravest man 

that ever lived,' unuajtost homvMa natoaforUaaimuM frir. 
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Exercise 55. 

Are you trying to jind^ a new method of governing the state 1 
Why,^ you cannot discover* a better [one] than [that which] you 
have received from your forefathers. Are you trying to find out 
at a vast outlay y^ how you may not pay* taxes ? Why,*» you can- 
not by taking counsel (pL) increase the resources' of the treasury, 
which you desire [to increase]. Are you trying to find out how 
you may spare men [who are] polluted by crime ?*•> Why,* you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty,^ secure** the safety of the inno- 
cent. 

» qtuerere, bat. « V. M. 2. ** by making very great 

outlays.' sumptus, * omferrA. ( opea, r nocentet, h cufiocUrt 

(guard). 



Exercise 56. 



t 



Even the bravest men have not, except in extreme necessity, 
flung their lives away* for the sake of avoiding some* disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Crassus Mucianus, [when] conducting*' the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, being taken [prisoner] between Elaea 
and Smyrna by [some] Thracians, of whom that prince* had a 
large force in Ms fortified towns ^^ that he might not fall into his 
hands,* escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary death J For he is 
reported to have thrust«f his riding-stick^ into thS eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enraged* by the violence of the pain, 
stabbed Crassus with his dagger in the side,J and [thus], whilst^ 
he avenged himself, delivered a Roman general from the dis^ 
graceful violation^ of his dignity." 

« } sought death voluntarily/ morttm uUro oppetere. Some, 1. 392. b gerert 
ipeUum cum). « Only a pronoun. d * had a great number in garrison.' 

* in ditionem tjua pervenire. f areessUa ratio mortis. ff dirigtrt, 

h a riding stick, virgcLy quUi altquio ad regendum equum utUur. The tense of 
tile verb, of course, to be altered according to circumstances. iaecendi. 

^* stabbed {eonfodere) Crassus*s side with Ills dagger.' k 1. 609. i turpi^tdo, 
■ majeatas: which Cic. attributes to consuls, judges, dc. 

Exercise 57, 

& was ever my persuasion,*^ that^ all friendships should be maih* 
tallied* with a religious exactness,^ but especially* those which' 
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are renewed^ after*^> a quarrel :* because* in friendships [hiih 
crto] unfnterruptedi a failure* of duty is easily excusedi by a 
plea" of inadvertency, or, ^> put a worse constructUnv upon ii^ of 
negligence : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation," any [new] qfence 
he giveUfP it does not past for neg/igtnt^ but wilful .•« and is not 
•imputed** to inadvertency, but to perfidy. 

* IM / have ahvays thought.' t^ Connect these two clanses by g uum t urn 
Jboth--and), « iueri. A 'with the greatest ■crupulouaness {religio) and 
fidelity.' * * In quum— tum^ the turn is often strengthened by vero, eerie etiam, 
prcBctpiM, moxtme.' f I. 476. f reconeiliari in gratUan, h inimieUue, pi. 
i propterea quod. 3 integer, k praiermiUere. i defmdere, 
■erciMotio. ^graviuB interpretari, •reditue in gratiam. 
9 < any thing Is committed.' I. 389—91. « < is not thought neglected, but 
violated.' 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together his men for tJU purpose of addressing 
them,'^ * Know/ he says, ' that in a very few days from this Ome^ 
the king will he here^ with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light-armed** [troops], and* three hundred 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 
♦imagine [any thing] beyond [this], and let them believe me, 
who have certain knowledge :^ or, assuredly,* I will order them 
(j?) to be put on board** the oldest vessels [in the service], and to 
be carried to whatever country the wind may happen to take 
them: 

• ( to an assembly.' ad coneUmem vocarcy adtocarty or cMivocare. — in coaalon^fn 
pdxoeart. (M. L. 4.) b The pron. hxe. in agreement with * days.' In I. 31 i, 
pottot hiM didniM is given for * a few days ago.* It may also mean * within a few 
days ;' the hie marks neameee to the speaker (i. e. to the time of his speaking;), 
on either side. « adeasc. d Uvis armaturet. « Diflf. 88. r See 
above, Ex. 3, c. eompertumhahire. Compare perapedum habere^ obBohUum fiabere, 
I. 364. V out fuidem : the quidem adding emphasis to the aut. h y. M. TS 
i * by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.' quictmque. 



Exercise 59. 



On">his approach being announced, L. Plancus, who ^conr^ 
manded the legions, being compelled by the critical state ofaffaxrSy^ 
takes [a position on] a rising ground, and draws up his army in 
two dwirotts^ facing different ways,' that he may not (414) iM 
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turrouuded by the cavalry. Thus, though his forces toere it^e- 
rior,^ he kept his ground* against furious charges [both] of the 
legions and of the cavalry. When (p) the cavalry were already 
engaged, both parties f behold at a distance' the standards of two 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
support* of our troops, anticipating what reaUy occurred^^ that* the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly offered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off, J and each general 
marched back his legions to his camp. 

» neceasaria rea. b para, « diveraua^ in agreement with octM. 

d * having engaged {congredi) with an unequal number.' * auatinire (to 

Support : to bear without yielding). Use the hialorical present. f V. M.'24. 
i Mubaidium, Use the construction I. 242. h * suspecting [that] that would 

be which happened,' accidere or corUingere. Why 7 M. L. 1. i < 27/ is 

sometimes used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonstrative pronoun, 

where qvod might rather have been expected, or the ace. and in£' J Pres. 
tii8tor.--dtr»fiMre. 

Exercise 60. 

Whilst he was preparing and carrying out* these [plans], he 
sends his lieutenant, C. F%bius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put into winter-quarters at Narbo and its 
neighbourhood;^ and directs that the passes* of the Pyrenees 
should be quickly seized, which L. Valerius f was then occu- 
pying with his troops :<* the other legions, which were in more 
remote winter -quarters,* he orders to follow. Fabius, according 
to his instructions j^ having made great despatch, clears- the pass,' 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

* adminiatrare. b circum ea loca, ^ aaUua, So aaliua TTur- 

mopylarum. (Liv.) d prandin, • ' which were-in-winter-quarters 

{Jiitmar^ further-off.' f *as had been commanded.' fpr(Baidium ex 

mUiu dejieere : d^ieere in this sense is a technical term of military science. 

ON THE TENSES IN A LETTER. 

1. It is a peculiarity in Roman letter- writmg, that the writer 
pul3 himself (as it were) in the time when the letter toill be re* 
eeitedi and thus speaks of what he is doing, as what he was doing ; 

13* 
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and ao uses the iu^ferfect and pluperfect instead of the present and 
perfect. 

2. Thus : * I h a V e nothing to write,' nihil hah eh am quod 
ecriherem: 'I have heard no news,' m'AtZ novt audieram. 
And this extends to the adverhs : instead of ' yesterday,^ we find 
' the day hrfare.* 

3. To see that these are the tenses the receiver would use, sup. 
pose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicero 
hanc epUtolam scr^fmty mhil hah eh tit quod scriheret, neque 
enim notfi quidqtuim audierat, et ad omnee meas epistolas r « - 
Bcripeerat pridiej ^c, 

4. But general truths and statements that are not made reJa- 
tively to the time rf writing stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ego te 
masanii et feci semper et facto): nor does the use of the 
imperf. and pluperf. always occur where it ndght stand. 



t 



Exercise 61. 



Although I have nothing to write,* and moreover f am ] 
by a*'' strange unwillingness** to write*^ [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good-for-nothing* [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood^^ without [any] letters qf mine to you. I love you 
more every day,* because I am * persuaded that you' f love' your 
studies^ in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
an accurate statement^ with what * author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or as* 1 would rather [have it], with 
both ? You ought also to take pains) to employ, in what you 
write* to me, the phrases' which you have observed in their 
works : that this" itself may be a proof" to mfe of the * accuracy 
with which you read them.^ Farewell. Tibur, Aug. 28. 

* Use the favorite form nUiU eat quod (477). b odium, * verbero (mut), 
i What adv. expresses * to where you are/ * to your neighbourhood?' I. 387. 
* Distinguish between quotidUf indies. Which is used in both senses 1 I. 69, t. 
f To be expressed by the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity which the two 
accusatives would occasion. * amuse yourself,' oblectare. See Dod. obleetaHo, 
f lUterarum studia, h ' •accurately.' i ' which.' J dare operam 

(followed by u/). k shall write — shall have observed {notare) :^ the conduct 

being recommended as what should be followed in future, I hqfuauH 

genera. « Express ret, » JSdemfaeere cvjiu rti, ^ ' of your < 

ncy in reading them.' 
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Exercise 62. 

If I had as often* encountwed* toils and dangers against' you 
and my country, and our household-gods, as I have from the be- 
ginning* of my manhood f scattered by my arms your most wicked 
enemies, and fwon* safety for you, you could not have decided* 
any thing more against me m my absence, O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first' hurried me oflj 
though not yet of the legal age,' to a most cruel war, and then' 
destroyed me, with my most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths.*^ Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
man people sent out her children to war ? are these the rewards 
for our wounds, and for** our so often shedding our blood for our 
country ? Being tired of writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilst** you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one year.i 

* * so many ' [toils, Stc.]. A sentence is occasionally arranged in this not 
strictly accurate way, where tot refers to quoties. (Thus Cic. pro Balbo, 20 ; H 
cot eoriBuUbtu meruittetf qtfotie* ipse conauLfuiMet.) * under my command,* 
dwiu meo. b atucipere. « I. 179. d qiuerere (which is often used 

of a successful search i nearly =: irwenire). • To ' do,' when used in this 

way as the representalioe of a preceding verb (here to be doing == to be deciding^ 
is mostly/ocere, but sometimes agcre : e. g. Sail Cat. 62, 19. f First— then 

may often be translated by turning the verb with ^Jtrst^ into a past participle . 
(iius *me, being hastened away— you destroyed,' &c. *To hurry a man off, 
projicere (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never cared for afterwards), 
ff ' against [my] age,' contra eelatem. h quum — vnterimf words often used 

Indignantly of conduct that is a strong contrast to what it Aould have been. 
I * scarcely one-year's pay has been given by you.' One-year's, annuus. Pay, 
wtipendium; but sumptus when considered as given to the commander-in-r-hief 
fo defray with it all the expenses of the war. 

Exercise 63. 

(The same subject continued.) 

By the immortal gods, is it^'' that you think I serve* tor a trea- 
sury ? or that I can have an army without provisions and pay ? 
I confess that I set out for this war with more zeal than prudence ; 
aeeing that** (p) though I had received from you only the name 
of general,^ I raised an army in forty days, and drove back** the 
«>.nemy, (p) who were alrftady hanging over ItaJy,* from the Alps 
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into Spain. Over' these [mountains] I opened' a diflerent^ nM 
from [that which] Hannibal [opened], and [one] more oonvenicnf 
kr us. I recovered Gaul, the Pyrenees, Laletania, the Indigetes; 
and with newly-raised i troops, and much inferior [iu number], 
BtoodJ the fifst attack of the victorious^ Sertorius : and [then] spenl 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
towns, or toiih any tuck indulgence to my troops cu a regard to mp 
own popularity with them would have suggested.^ 

* prteatare vicem {aHeujnt ret). b guippe qui : here with indie. I. 482. 

• 'of a command,' tmperttim. d gummcvire. • in eervidbuM jam 

Hulitt agere. Nearly ao: nune in eervieibns ntmu9, ^ are immediately 
upon them:' bellumingen» in eervicibus enU^ 'impended:' both Liv. 
f per. r V. M. 7. h * different from,' alviu atque. i notms. 

i tustimre. k ex anibitume med. The kind of ambitio meant, is the courting 
popularity with an army by aUowing it such indulgences as comfortable winter 
quarters, Ac, 



(^ 



Exercise 64. 
{The same subject continued.) 



Why should I g9 on to enumerate* the battles [I have fought]^ 
iny winter expeditions, or the towns (p) that I have retaken ot 
destroyed ? since facts are stronger* than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Sucro,® the battle at the Durius,<* the (p) 
utter destruction* of C. Herennius, the general of our enemies, 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent' enough to you : 
«ind for these (r) [benefits] you give us in return,*? ye grateful 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the condition of my army 
and that of my enemies is the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them]: and each, [if] \\ victorious, may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise and beseech you toi attend to this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own interests 
apart from those of the state.) 

» * Why should I after this {dtin^ for deindt) enumerate V ' b » the thing 

(jting.) has more weight.' .phia talsrt. « The Xucar. d The Douro. 

« Use participles. I. 359. r danu, s reddere, k *U gtteBti 
aettber.' i I. 75. l : 
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Exercise 65. 

{The same subjeet continued,) 

Either l(pL) or Sertorius have laid waste Hie tohole of hither 
Spain f and cut off all its inhabitants /* except the maritime citiesi 
which [are however only] an additional^ burden and expense to 
as. Last year [indeed] Gaul maintained* the army of Metellus 
with money and com, but now, in consequence of a lad harvest^* 
that [country] hardly supports itself.* [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted' not only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain > and, unless you (r) succour us, the army, and 
with it the whole Spanish war, will remover itself /rowi this 
country^ into Italy, 'jf.against my willy indeed^ hut acc9rding to mp 
predictions A 

* * have wasted hither Spain to extermination/ ad tntemecioMtn va»tare» 
k Express by the adv. uUro (properly meaning, * further on'). See I. 237. 

• alere. d malu/ructibuB. ' * Itself hardly gets on.' agUare, 

t conaumert. f trtmtgredi, h * hence.' i ' I being unwilUng 

■nd [yet] foretelling.' 

Exercise 66. 

Rerennius, since his rear* was pressed by the cavalry, and he 
saw the enemy before him, (p) when he had reached^ a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched* four cohorts of tar 
geteers* to the highest of all the hiUs in sight ;• and orders them tc 
make aU possible haste to take possession of this, ^ with the intention 
of foUowvn^ them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
reach Octogesa by the hills. As the targeteers were making for 
this hill in an oblique line, the cavalry of Marius {p) saw [themj 
And charged the cohorts; w4iO^ did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but (p) were surrounded 
by them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies. 

• rumMvmum agmen, b naneUci. • mUtert, Use the histor!- 
cm. present. « edraii, • * to a hill which was the highest of all 
\n bight.* D6d. vidtre (4). f magna curat caneUatot ooeupare, 

t « with that intention, that he would follow/ k «jiordld tbt 

lorfilcers stand,' dke. 
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V Exercise 67. 

I have received your three»<) lettem: but in the last there were 
aome [parts] so carelessly written, that it was plain* you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote it. I will show you 
these [faults], when I come to four part of the world ;^ and shall 
pull your ear/ that you may be for the future more attentive 
when you writey* and avoid at least such blunders,* as even Uule 
hoye^ would avoid, who are learning their accidence.' Do nott 
however, be dbtressed by this admonition of mine : for I do not 
wish to f take away any^ [thing] by it from your cheerfulness, 
but t to add [somewhat] to your attention. Adieu* Tibur, 23 
Sept. 

* ' it is plain,* faeiU eonalai .* ' to be thinking of something else,' aUud agere, 
k * to where you are :' to be expressed by an adv. derived from iste, the demon- 
strative of the second person. I. 387. « aurieulam pervelUre, 

d *in «rrlting.' • error or Mtocwmtw (a solecism). t pueruhu. 

fe^ * to be learning one*8 accidence,' prinUM litcria imbui, ^ I. 38^9 — 391. 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me much pleasurCf^ as every thing [does] that 
proceeds* from you, although you had committed many* [faults] 
in it. But as lisping children* are listened to with delight* by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of letter -writing' is delightful to me, I send you 
it' back corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed.** Do you, dear, dear^ Alexander, pursue with spirit! the 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, and which 1 
have always exhorted and urged you to follow,^ I have, by my 
reporti [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of your 
parents :" and you must now take all possible pains" that neither 
I nor they f may be disappointed* in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1570. r 

• * [wai J II awed to me.' b proficiaei {ab aliquo). « By mtdia peecart 
*JU/gIL • libenter, t in lUeria. s «it itself.' h « We agree [to 
do any thing],' conohvU intet noa, i dulciaaime ae aumiaaime. I magna 
animo. k « and I have always been your exhorter and impeller.' I taati- 
vumiitm. ■ magnam apem {alicujus) apud {aliquem) condtart. » mir< 
^ttiA «c atudia pravidire, o aptafaUU aliquem. 



CAUTIONS- 



1. (o) Take care not to translate the English inf., when it ezpresset a j 

by the Latin infinitive.— To make out whether the infin. ezpn 
purpose, try whether you can substitute for it *tn order that,* or *thaiJ 
(b) The infin. after 'Aare,' *w,' is to be translated by the part, in (2tt#. with 
the proper tense of eaM. 
(Efur )\^ ^^^ something to do. 

I There i» something for me to do. 
{lAit.) Something iatobe done by me. 
(e) ^ There is something for me to djo^ may also mean, thjere is mmuOdfig, 
v^dch Imay do^ est cUiquid, quod agam, 

2. In translating *ago* by abhinc, remember, (1) that it must precede the 

numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardinal, not an ordinal, nu- 
meral ; and (3) that the accusative is more common than the abl, 
(a) Hence abhine annos quaiuordecim is right ; tertio abhinc anno, quarto 
decimo abhinc die, doubly wrong ; tribus abhinc annis, or tres abhine 
annos, wrong. 
i. Take care not to translate */rom' by *o* or *a4* in the following con- 
structions : — 

(1) To derive or receive pleasure, pain, profit, Ac, from, capere voluptatem^ 

dolorem,fntcttan, desiderium ex (not ah) aliquA re, 

(2) To hear /rom any body, audire ear aliquo. 

(3) * FVom [being] such — becomes so and so,' — ex. 

(4) J^Vom such a district, town, &c. (it being a man's birth-place or resi- 
dence) — &r. 

(5) To recover/roin a disease, convalescere e:rmorbo. 

(6) To return from a journey, rcdire, reverti ex itinere. 

(7) From, =? * on account of,' propter. * FVom their hatred against an> 

body.' 

(8) To fling or throw oneself /rom a wall, se de muro dejicere (C<bs,) : se«jr 

muro prsBcipitare (Cic.). 

(9) From^ ^s outqf, ex. 

f . When a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, be 
careful not to omit the demonstrative is, ea, id, or Ule (if there is empha- 
sis), with the substantive, if a particular thing is meant. To determine 
this, try whether you cannot substitute *thai* for * a' or '<Ae.' 
(a) Thus : * the oration which he delivered,' <&c. ( ^ that particular oration 

which he delivered), ea oraiio, quam habuit, Ac. 
(6) So, when a substantive is defined by a relative adverb, the 'a or 'He' 
is to be translated by a pron. Thus : 
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(Sng.) There win be m 4ej, ^ekm, de. 
(LaL) There will httiuU day, uhm, Ac (^mcm). 
(^ii|r.) 7^ day will come, when, dc 

(Lai.) T%at day will come, when, Ac (quum). [Comp. CandoB la.. 
K Be Tery careful noi to tranalate the English infinitiye after a eubetanti%e oi 
acUectire, by the LaL inJbuHvtf uniees you have authority for it. Al- 
ways consider what the reUUion is, in which the infinitive stands. Can 
It be translated by a gerund in di? by ad with the gerundire (a partici- 
ple In <iu#)1 by ar€ia<«rioIaitfe,dc? 
Thus : A desire topray^ as a desire of praying, 

A knife to cut my bread wUk^ rs. (1) a knife far cuUxng mf 
bread ; (2) aknlfis, vUh iD/dek Imaycui my bread. 
Obs. The *for euUing tny bread* will not in Latin depend on ibiifi, 
but on the verb : e. g. 1 borrowed a knife for cutting my bread with, rs 
'for ike purpooe of euiiing myhread^ 1 borrowed a knife.' 
4. Tike care noi to translate ^aooeri* ss *aJfi,Tm^* by ateerere, but by qffirmore^ 
eomfirmare^ dietre^ doeire, prammiiare^ Ac. ; or, if followed by a im< ox 
other negatiYe, negare, 
7. Take care not to translate ^honour* by honor or honoej when it means not 
* an honour* (1. e. external mark of respect), but 'iheinvoard prineipU 
qf honour * (fumeeiM) i or * intcgrUyy* * truettDorthineoe * (fdee). 
B, From rume, let me never see i but nuUiuM and nuUo : or (after nega- 

Neminia or ntmine ; } tivea) eujuoquam^ quoquaxn. 

9. When a clause that /oOow* another in English, is Voprteede it in Latin, it li 
often necessary to place in it a word from the preceding sentence. 
Thus : 'Alexander was blamed | because he indulged in drinking.' 
* Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.' 
(a) This is es])ecially the case, when k pronoun in the second clause refer« 
to a substantive in the first 

10. From our having hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 

tence, it is very difficult to give emphasis to an oblique case without 
placing it in a separate sentence with the verb to be. Thus: *Idesice 
oomething* very much, (the * wmething * being emphatic) would 
become : * there Is oomething, that I desire very much.' Hence 

i:^ In a sentence beginning with *Ui8* or *ii tptu * before * thatf* the 
'Hie* or* ii teae * Is omitted, and the sentence with * ihai * made a prin- 
cipal sentence. 

{Ettg.) It ie the manufacturers, ihai I complain of. 

{Lai.) 1 complain of the manufacturers.* 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with 'iiiebui* oi *ii vxu &u^' and foUowstf 

by * that,* Ac. 

(Eng.) It was but very slowly that he recovered. 

{Lai.) He did not recover bui{ = except, niai) very slowly. 

11. The boy has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a ' bui ' puts oed 



• Instead of < (hoi,* which is here a relative, wAo or lOtkh may ooesr. *Mk 
Uie Urmers qf vhom I complain.* 
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Oral: for other meanings < 6uf ' baa got : 
' Only,* * except,* *aiUast^ or 'who* with 'noi* • 
(1) * Stay but one day ' = atay only one day (solum or modo). 
{2)* Do but atay ' = at least (or a/ aU events) atay (setltem), 
(3) * Nobody fru/ CsBaar ' =s nobody except Caeaar (nin or prater). 
^4) * There ia nobody but tliinka'= there ia nobody irAodoea nol thini 

(quin or qui non). 
(5) * Not to doubt but or but that * . . . =s non dubitare quin, Ac. 
12> ' No* before another adjective, aa in 'ainan of no great learning,* muat be 

tranalated by non, not nuUus. 
13. * The,* when it relates to something that preceded, ia often lo be tranalated 
by a demonatratiye prononn. For inatance, if it had been mentioned 
that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwards stated that * the day * ar- 
riyed, it muat be *that day* in Latin. 

f;^ Hence, when *the* meaner particular thing before-mentioned, 
it muat be translated by a demonatrative pronoun. Or, in other words, 
when for *^' we might substitute 'that,* it must be translated by the 
demonatrative pronoun. [Compare Caution 4.]* 
14 ' That,* in a clause following a comparative with quam, or alius, rnaUe, ^^ 
is not tranalated. 
{Eng.) I had rather aupport my country'a cauae than that of a private 

man. 
{iMt.) Patriae causmm malo, quam privaH sustvnxre, 
IB. Take care not to translate < o/*' by a gen., in the following constructions .*— 

(a) To deserve well of any body, bene mereri de aliquo. 

(b) To complain of any thing, queri de aliqua re. 

(e) To be made of any thing, factum esae ex aliqul re. 
(d) A book of mine, liber meus. 

{e) How many of us, three hundred of ua, Ac. See Pr. Intr. Pt. I. 17^ 
175. 
16. Take care not to translate * on' or *upon' by super, in the followhig cob 
structions : — 

(1) To laviah, &c. — upon any body, conferre— tn aliquem. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in itinere. 

(3) To sit on a throne, in solio seddre. 

(4) On this being known, > . j^,, ,^j ^ , ^ ^ 
Upon , ) 

(5) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes super) aliquH re, 

(6) On descrying the troops, ' the troops being descried,' oM. abs. 

fl. Take care not to translate 'for* by pro, in the following constructlonvf— 
(1) F^ir many reasons, multis de eausis. 
For which reason, quE de causS. Cic. 
For a weighty reason, gravi de causi. Cic, 
The reasons/or which, . . . causse, propter quas, &c.- 



•I baTC InadTeitently refcrred ■ometimes to this Caation instead off to Ca» 
doa4. 
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For that teaaon, «& Mm causain. Ote. 
/br thia reaaon, pnpter hoc 

(2) Good or uaeful J^ any puipoae, utOia ad aliquid. 
Pi t^, aptua or idoneus ad aliquid : also dative. 

(3) /br, ss a eauBe, abL 

(4) F\n'Sseoneermng, e. g. to battle/or any thing, e2e a]i<(a2 le. 

(9) My reaaonTSw* not doing this, oottM nonfaeiendtB hujvM rtu 
IB. AiiMn^«<, before the name of a nation, amongst whom a habit preyailed, li 
usually aipud (not inier) : sometimes ^in^ with abL 

19. When two substantives are governed by the samt prepomHon^ the preposition 

is repeated, unU$» the two nbttantioes are to forrn^ as it were, one toot' 
pUx notion. Hence they are repeated whenever the two substantives 
are opposed to each other. Hence in 

(a) e^— e<; nee^nec; . . . a/iMy« repeat the preposition. 

(6) aut—aui; »rf— trf ^ 

after niti, > generally : it is better, therefore, 

after quam following a comparative, ) to repeat it.*^ 

Thus : et in bello etin pace: nee in bello nee in pace: in nuUA aU& rt 
mai in virtuie : in nuUd olid re quoin in virtvJte, 

20. Take care not to use appartre when * appear* ' := ' aeema ' {pidetur) : nor to 

use videri (but appar^e) when appears := * is manifest ;* or * makes tie 
appearance.* 

21. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplazt. 

By * then^B* meaning *at that timc^* and * therefore^* and *next,* 
(a) Thkk, ^s * at tkcU tijnef* tum tunc; ss *next,* deinde; :£ ^there- 
forct* igiiur, Ac. 
* 22. * Men * is often used for * soldiers,' mfUitee. * His men ' should be * sui^* if 
there is any reference to their commander: if not, militeSf * the soldiers,' 

23. * Before* a town should be ad^ not ante. See I. 457. 

24. Choose often means, to ' vyish^* to ' be pleased^* dbc, vdle^ not eligere, &c. . 

e. g. ' if you had chosen to do this ' {si vobHsses). 

25. In modem English there is often used for thither, and must be translated b| 

the adverbs meaning *to that place* {hue, illuc, &c.) 

26. * Crime* is not crimen (which is * a charge^* * an accusation*) hutscdus,facv- 

nuSf &c. 

27. Take care not to translate after by post^ in the lollowing constructions : 

(1) To be reconciled after a quarrel, reconciliari in gratiam e x inimicitiiSt Ac 

(2) Immediately after the battle, confestim a pr^^lio. 

28. Take care not to translate in by * in,* in the following construction t 
(I) It is written in Greek authors, scriptum est apud Grcecos. 

29. In 'this is life* let * this * with * life * agree : 
Hoc id, or HLvd, barbarous would be. 

30. ' Ought * is a word that requires care : for it is often translated by an lm« 



* Sometimes a common preposition preceding the conjunction is not repeated 
with et--€ti aut—oMt; e. g. cum et noctumoetdiumomeiu. 
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peiibct or fut. indicative, where mir idiom would lead us to uoe the 

present, 
la) When a preterit duiyy Ac, exists, but is not acted upon, the imperfect ia 

often used, especially when it is a general duty. {Madvig. 308.) 
O" Hence, when ^you ought * = * you ought (but do not),' use debt- 

bam or oportebat, 
(ft) When ought refers to what will be right or proper, when or after some- 
thing has taken place, use oportdnt, debebo. 
(1) The * after* is often implied by an abl. absol., the participle being of tlie 

passive voice. 
II. Remember the care with which the Romans mark both the completion of 

every precedent action, and the futurity of every future action, 
(a) Remember that the Jut, perf. of direct becomes the jdupeif, eubj. \u 

oblique narration. 

32. When one verb has Hndeed^* and the next <6uf,' take care not to omit the 

pronoun in liatln, if the nom. to the verb is a pronoun, 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by the quidem: if it is ego^ write equi- 
* demfoT ego quidem,* 

{Eng.) He did not indeed laugh, but he smiled. 
(Lot.) Non rieit ille quidemf eed eubrieit, 

33. When for 'so that* (introducing a consequence) you could put 'tn etuh a 

manner^ that* take care not to use ut only, but itar—utj placing the ita 
in the preceding sentence. 

34. Take care to use a distributive numeral instead of a cardinal one, with a 

plural noun used in a singular sense, as litercsj castra, t&c. 
H^ But observe, uni and temi are used, not eingvli or irini. 



• For equidemj though probably not compounded of ego quidem^ is yet used 
where quidem with the pereonal pronoun would be used for the second or thiid 



TABLE 

or 

DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, 



Enolish. Latik. 

L AU-vho or tphich, Ac, ) Often : — all — a»-many-a» (omncs -• 

AU men — who. ) quotquot) : which is stroijger; s= aH 

wUkout exception. 
1 This was not done till afterwards. This was done afterwards at length 

(postea demum). 
C Nothing is beautiful, but what, 

< Tfiose things onli/aie beautiful, TTiose things at length {ea demum) 
( tphich. which. 

3. What do you mean by a wooden Q,uem tu intelligls murum Hgneuml 

wall? 

4. I am reproached with ignorance. Ignorance is objected {(nbjiciivr or ex 

probratur^ which is stronger) to mt 
Pabticipial Substantive. 
fi. FNom.] Grieving. Dol^re. 

Your sparing the conquered is a It is a great thing, that you have spare- 
great thing. the conquered. 

Klagnum est, ^uod victia/»ep«rcisli£.] 
.^ ^ „ olSre. 

\SepeccaH innmulani, quod doltr* 
inUrmiurint.^ 
7. Fbom, with part, subst. : — 

(1) To preotTd any thing ftomXx^Jig Pro^i&sre— aliquidjlert* (rare). 
done, n tjiat, 

quominua JUU, 

(2) Either/rom thinking, that, &c. Sice eo quod— existimarent^Ac 
hS He did it/rom remeinfrmn^. Ex to quod meminisoetf Ac. 

(4) /'ar/rom doing this, Ac. Tantum abest, ut hoe facial 

Uty &c. 

(5) Not from despising — but be- i>^ quod aspemaretur— sed quod, &o 
cause, Ac. 

d. Bv :— 

[The most usual way is the gerund 
in do; or partic. in dus (in 
agreement).] 



« Principally with the inf. pass. : igneo fieri In cadrtB prohihU {Cma^ 
ffhibuit migrari Feio*(UT.). 



JABLE OF DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM. 
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EInolish. 
By doing this. 
9. In:- 

To be wrong in thinkingf &c. 
JO. Without: — 

(1) He did any thing tpWiout being 
asked. 

(2) He went away wiihxnU reading 
the letter. 

(3) Many praise poets without under' 
standing them. 

(4) He never praised him withmU 
adding^ &c, 

(5) Nor ever saw him without calling 
nim a fratricide. 

(6) I enjoy an^ thing indeed, but not 
without perceiving, &c. 

(7) I enjoy any thing without per- 
ceiving, Ac. 

11. To:— Generally aci, with part, in 

dua. See Obs. on For. 

12. Through :— By part, in dus, abl. 

of gerund; or by ex eo quod 
with subj. See Df. 7, From 
(2). 
♦12. Op:— The gerund in di, or the 
part, in dua, in the gen., is the 
most usual form ; but these forms 
do not always serve. 
(1) * Let nobody repent o f h a v i n g 

preferred following/ &c. 
^1 'I do not despair of there 
> e i n ff some one,' &c, 
I *I think he should repent of 
laving given u p his opinion.' 

(4) • They accused Socrates o f c o r- 
r u p t i n g,' &c. 

(5) 'Instead of.* See 32. 

13. For:— 

(1) * Pardon me f o r w r 1 1 1 n g.' 

(2) 'To revile, abuse a man for 
navingdone any thing.' 

(3) *Many reasons occurred to me 
for thinking,' Ac. 

(4) ' I thank you f o r compelling 
me to do this.' 

'You are greatly to blame for 
laving done this.' 

14. And not. 

And nobody, nothing, nowftere, 
never, no 



Latin. 
(Often) 'this being done,* (abl. abfc). 

In hoc errare, quod putem, Ac 

Non rogatua. 

He went away, the letter not being read 

(epiatold non lectd). 
Many praise poets, nor understand 

them {neque intelligunt). 
He never praised him so that he did 

not add (u t nonadjieere£). 
Nor ever saw him hut she called him a 

fratricide {quin—c o mp ellaret). 
I so enjoy any thing, that I perceive 

[aliqua re its, potior, vt animadver* 

tam, Ac] * 
I so enjoy any thing, that I Jo not per- 
ceive [aliquare ita potior, ut non 

animadvertam, Ac] 






%: 



And hardly any.* 



Ne quern pceniteat sequi maluiooi, 
Non despero fore aliquem, tf«. 

Ego iUi, quod desu&sententid deee»» 
sis set, pcenitendum censeo. 

Socratemaccusarunt, quod corrum^ 
p eret, cpc. 



Ignoscemihi, quod scribam.^ 
Maledicere homini, cur fecerit, <^. 

MuUa mihi veniebant in mentem, 
quamobrem putarem, <|r*. 

Qratiaa ago, quod me {hoc facer e) 
coegisti. 

Magna tua est culpa, qui hoc feeerit. 

Nor. 

Nor any thing, nor any body, nor any 
where, nor ever, nor any {nee quid- 
quam, quis^uam, usquam, tinqwnn, 
ttttus (or qutsquam). 

Nor scarcely any {neque uUuafere), 



* The exceptions are, (1) When the negative is to be emphatic, et semper fiM 
toluUetastudiisnostris non abhorret: (2) When et non or ac non'=nol 
rather or mtu:h more = ac non potius (the potius being often expressed), si rei 
verba postularet, ae non pro se ijf)so loquereiur. 
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Enoush. 

15. Hardly^any. 
Hardly'any body. 

16. Vour ; 

HiB > accomplishments. 
Their i 

17. Aptbr with the participial §ubtt. 

is mostly translated by the perf. 
participle. 



18. It is kind in yon to ask me, Ac. 



19. I shall accomplish 10^ Ac. 

20. If they happen to do, &c. 

21. It is ascnbed, Ac. (of a general 

truth). 

22. And then Aristotle t (i. e. Is not he 

a case in point 1 Ac. in appeals 
introduced in an argument.) 

23. A. it right in saying. 

24. From which. 

25. It seems likely [enough] that he 

will call, &c. 

26. F\>r—7iot,^c. 



ZI. A strange fury. 



28. Must (of a necessary inference). 
.See to what a condition the state 

must come. 
He must have made great progress. 
What progress he must have made I 

29. To be on the point of being killed. 

To be on the point to run. 

30. ItOf sic are often used where they 

seem superfluous, e. g, 
(1) With verbs of hearing^ leamxng^ 
qMrmingf doubting^ <f«. — ^They are 
then generally foUoWed by the in- 
fin. (ff the verb would otherwise 
be so constructed), or with ut and 
the subj. 



(2) Also in adverbial ftentences of 
equality : He thinks as he speaks. 
To do any thing as if, &c. 
It is as is said. 
31. In the case of the Nervii. 
^2. Participial substantive with < in- 
stead of.' 



Latijt. 

Prope ntUlus. 
Nem^tfere, 

Sometimes : * the accomplishment^ 
which are in you^ him^ them^* ^. 

(Eng.) Afler having suffered (or suf- 
/irifig^) this, I went, Ac. 

(Lat.) Having suffered this, I went, 
Ac. 

(Eng.) 4f^er consuming the com, he 
went, Ac. 

(Lat.) The com being consum^ed, he 
went, Ac. 
You act kindly indeed, ^) that you 

ask me. 
{fads amice la quidem, quod me rogas, 

Ac.) 
(Often) I shall accomplish that (hoe of 

iUua)t quodj Ac. : i. e. the dem. pron. 

is often inserted. 
If perchance they do, Ac. (si forte). 
It is wont (sdet) to be ascribed. 

(0/2«n.* not always.) 
What Aristotle 1 
Quid Aristoteles ? 

A. rightly says (rerfe). 
Often * whence :' unde. 
He seems about-to-call {jridetur voea- 

tUTUs). 

Neque enimi but non enim is not toip 
common even in Cic. ; and is to be 
preferred, when there is any anti- 
thesis : i. e. when followed by a * but.* 

A certain strange fury {miidam after the 
adj. — this aodition of quidam to an 
adj. is very common). 

Cic. often translates this by pntare. 

Vide quern in locum rempubUcam ven- 
turam putetis. 

Puiandu^ est multum profecisse. 

Q,uos progressus eum puJtamus fecisse ! 

In eo esse ut interficeretur ; or with 
part in rus with jam. 

Jam cursurum esse. 

Examples. — 1. Sic a majoribus suis ac* 
ceperant, tanta esse beneficia, Ac. 
C. — 2. Ctuum sibi ita persuasisset 
ipse, meas — llteras, &c,(with tn/En.) 
C.— 3. Se t/a a patribus didicisst, vl 
magis virtute quam dolo contend- 

erent. Cees.—A, Ita Helvetios 

institutos esse^ ut consuerint, Ac. 

Cos. — 5. Ila enim definit, ut penur 
batio sit. 

Jta sentit ut loquitur. 
Jta facere aliquid — tanqttam. 
Est ita ut dicitur. 
/n Nerviis. 
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mi 



English. 
(1) Instead of reading, &c 



(2) Why do you laugh instead of 
crying? 
S3. Participial subst with * far from.* 

(1) Far from, doing this, he does that, 

<ftc. 

(2) To be far from doing any thing. 

(3) To be not far from doings Ac. 



34. (1) A, B, C, otui such, Ac. > 

simitar, Ac. J 

(2) A, B, C, onct the rest. > 
— others. > 

35. Despairing. 

36. Not very ancient. 

37. The most wretched of all ottitt: 

38. Tlie very celebrated CScisro. 



Latin. 
Quttmpo««i<, or^uum deb tat It- 

Sere, Ac, according as the thing not 
one was a duty omitted, or merely 
a thing that might have been done. 
Cur rides ac non potius lacrima- 
risl 

(1) Jlanhim abest tU — ut (with subi.)— 
or, if the verb has tL*not* with it, 
tantum abesi ut — vi ru — quidem, Ac. 

(2) Longe abesse u/, Ac. (e. g. ille Ion- 
gissime aberit, ut credat, Ac.) 

(3) Paulum, haud or non muUum^ or 
haud procul abesse, ut, Ac. 

Obs. The abesse is to be used im- 

personally. 
A, B, C, such. 

similar. 

A, B, C, the rest. 
A, B, C, others. 

Since he despairs, f Consider uihich 
Since he despaired. > form should be 
Quum with subj.) 3 used. 
^otM ancient, non ita antiquus: bv 

non vaide^nanadmodum^ are not bar 

barous, as some teach. 
The moat wretched stale qf aU. 
i Cicero, a verv celebrated man. 
( Cleeio, 9ir darimimuo. 
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MEMORIAL LINES. 



1. CofiMi^ UM of things we Uke^ 
But aeddii when evils strike. 

3. For crime let crimen never come^ 
But 9celu»ffaemtUyJlagilium. 

4. When the word ' men ' means ' soldiers,^ these 
Should rendered be by mUiU», 

5. The boy has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a * 6tt/ * puts aed 

Or at : for other meanings * but ' has got t 
*Only* 'except,* ' at leatt,* md * ytha* with •not. 

(See Caution ii.^ 

6 A boy who is thoughtful is never perplezt 

By men's meaning * at that time * and * therefore * and ' next,* 

(See Caution 2L} 

7. In 'thieUlife* let 'ihia* with *life' agree; 
HoCf id or iUud barbarous would be. 

8. In* Ho many apiece ' leave apiece quite alone ; 
But of numerals use a distributive one. 

9. After these impersonals ui 
Or ne will be correctly put t 
CorUingUf evenii, or accidity 
With restaty reliquum eet Rud JU.*" 

10. Let * that * translated be by quo^ 
When with comparatives it does go. 

11. Vereor ne, I fear he tpill; 
Vereor ti/, I fear he won^t : 
TnmftU, by eubjun^ive present 
After/ear: forget it don't. 

12. Bv tU translate infinitive 

With a«Ar, commamlf advise^ and strive,^ 
But never be this rule forgot : 
_ Put ne for ut when there's a not. 



*• So nfter sequitur sometimes. 

b Under ask are included begy prai/y beseech, Ac; under coxxAm?, c^ar^ 
direct, &c. ; under adviss, exhort, admonish, persuade^ impd, vubsce, Ac. 



VERSUS MEMORIALS!. 



1. SvxiMus usurif CAPiMUfi^uE ut posndeamut f * 
Pbcnduntub^ub manu volumus quaecunque ienen, 

2. Q,ui qiuBrit beperit, non qvusaUa iMVENii7KTUR.b 

8^ Navis, equus, currusque vehitnt ; portabit aselliM 
Pondera, porta RUNTque humeri : leviora fbbuntvb. 
Laeva obrit clipeum, vestesque geruktur et arma. 

4. Tu 8CCCEN0E rogum ; uedaa accende facesque. 

, 5. Vl^ia drspicimus: contbmne ^eruru/a, miles; 
S PERNS voluplcUeSjfasdaaque libidinis egcaa.^ 

6. Pars OEM est litus : retinentur flumina bipib. 

7. Ciatua aut tecta aperi : patefit quod re^ai aperiumA 

8. Rarius iitteroum quam nonnunquah esse memento. 

9. Olim praterUum Bpect&iqiie futurum.* 

10. Bis tebque augebit, minuet bis tbbve notatum. 

11. Meiis JEGRA est, corpiuque £Orum : de eorpore solo 
^OROTUM dicas : nunt animalia tantum. 
MoRBiDA, non homines : haec tu discrimina serves. 

12. De spaiio JxvsqjjAM dicas, de tempore kvnquax. 

13. Plebs tcUeUj jttbet at populus, censdqne senatu!. 

14. Nemo ablativum nee habet, nee habet^emtoi«m < ^J ^"^*^ 

15. Particulas K, ecquidf rUH, ne num fobte sequatur.r 



* But caper e arma occurs as well as ntmere arma, 
b This is true of repcrire^ but invenire is the general term for ^Jindingf 

after search, or examination, 

« Despicerb relates to what we mighi vahu ox respect: coktemnbrb to what 
we miehtfear or think important: spernere to what we might accept, or to ob 
jects that we might pursue. 

d Hence aperire os (never patefacere) i oculos aperireor patefacere: 
portas {,fores^ ostium) aperire or paiefaeere ; viam ajperire^ (for one occasion). 
patefacere (to th^nw it open). Aperire is also ' to mafee a thing visible* Pate/a* 
cere often implies the permanent removal of obstacles. 

* Hence olim =: formerly^ informer days once upon a time^ and hereafter. 

r That is, perhaps or perchctnce must never be forte (but forlasse with indie.) 
except after the particles ffi, &c. The real meaning oi forte is ' by accident^* *by 
duince* and it does not lose this meaning after si, Ac, : this is also the original 
meaning of perchance, perhaps, 

14 
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16. Dat -/feio, 'fieior, -faeio sed dat libi -fio.i 

17. Q,aicquid habet pennas ' Y0LUCRX8 ' complectitur: albs 
Magna avis est : oscen praedicit voce futtira. 

18. Ne potius quam turn post dunif modOf dummodo dicas. 

19. Et morbum et morbi spectat medicamina sano : 
^grotum JtxDBOB spectat medicumqiie peritum. 

20. ^AtquA igxtur* pravum est HgUurqtte:* — 'iDsoaus' Latinnm est.^ 

21. * Major adhue* RomsB dicebat serior aetas : 

Cum Cicerone *etiam* sed tu, et cum Csesare dicas.* 

22. Festinabb potes ninUum : pbopebabe virorum est 
Optatam quicunque yolunt contingere metam. 

23. Rectius in navem quam nao« imponere dicas: 
Dlcere sed navi, scribas si carmina, fas .est.) 

24. Q,uod eemit pbocul esse potest ! quae Umgiut absunt 
Humanum efiugient rerum dlscrimina visum.k 

25. * Nonr-^pariter * vites : * non—ieque ' dicere fas est. 

26. Nee {neque) *9ero* habeat post se: non accipit auiem. 

27. Particulas tUt m recte hbv, heye sequuntur.i 

28. EziMO quae mala sunt; adiho bona; dehebe possum 
Quidlibeit'^htBc teneas justo discrimine verba. 



i That is, the compounds otfacio that retain the a, have Jio in the pbdiirfTe. 
Conficio has conficioTf according to the rule here given: but also sometimei 



k That is, never use igitur virhen 'coruequently* or * therefore* follows ^and^ 
but ideo : — et ideOf atque ideo^ or ideoqiu, 

i That is, etiam is the classical word for *aiiU* or * yet,* with comparatiTes 
not adhue. 

J JlSUitet in navem imponere, Caes. Liv. : nave^ Suet. — carinee^ Or. 

k Pivculf fax off but within ngfUi longe^ sofaroffastobeoiil^ righL 

1 Bv\ nm nmuie are sometimes found : e. g. LIv. S4| 3. 



VOJABULART 



•Inr «- anybody 
•tng a anything 
ci ^ alicui 
qft a aliquft 
G8 .a alicujas 
qd = aliquid 
qo a aliqao 



qm B- aliqnein 
qrm a aliquorum 
qs a aliqaoa 

• means that the pbraae la not fimnd 
in the classica, though probably 
correct. 



Abmse, Y. (q& re perverse uti or abuti ; 
•r immodice, intemperanter, inso- 
lenter abuti, when the a, lies in ex- 
cesa : e. g, to a. =s trespass on a 
man^s indulgence or patience, in- 
dolgentift., patientii cs immodice 
abuti). To a. a person s rail at 
(coQTiciia qm, consectari or inces- 
sere). To load or coyer a man 
with a., to heap every kind of a. on 
a man (omnibus maledictis qm 
Tezare; omnia maledicta in qm 
eonferre). To fling a. at a man 
(maledicta in qm conjicere). To 
overwhehn aby with a. ^'qm contu- 
meliis operire atque opprimere). 

Abuse (usuB or abusus perversus). 
An a. «s a bad custom (mos pra- 
▼us). To remove abuses (mores 
pravos abolcre). 

Access. To have a. to athg (habere 
aditnm ad qd) : to aby (ci ad qm 
adituB patet). He is easy of a. 
(aditus ad eum est facilis). He is 
easy of a. to private individuals 
(faciles aditus sunt ad eum privato- 
mm). He is difiicult of a. (aditus 
ad eum sunt difficiliores). An a. 
of fever (accessio febi:is). I grant 
a. to me to everybody (omnibus 
conveniendi mei potestatem facio). 

Accessible (facilis accessu : of places). 
He is a. tc flatterers, or flattery 



(qm or facilem aditum ad avxM 
ejus adulatores habent) 

Acclamations. To receive athg with 
a.'8 (plausu et clamore prosequi 
qd). 

Account (ratio). To look through an 
a. (rationem cognoscere, inspicere). 
To go through a man's accounts ; 
to examine Uiem carefully (cs ra* 
tiones excutere, dispungere). The 
debtor and creditor a.'8 balance 
(par est ratio e. g, acceptorum et 
datorum, accepti et expensi). To 
state and balance a.'s (rationes con- 
ficere et consolidare). To compare 
a.'s (rationes eonferre). To bring 
a sum of money to a. (pecuniam in 
rationem inducere). To demand 
an a. from aby (rationem ab qo re- 
petere). To render an a. (rationem 
redde)^ with gen. of thing). To 
call upon a man to givo an a. of 
his life (ab qo vite rationem !•• 
poscere). 

Acquit. To be unanimously acquit- 
ted (omnibus sentontiis absolvi). 

Advantage ; Benefit To gain, de- 
rive a. or b. from athg (utilitatem or 
frnctum ex qft, re capere or perci- 
pere). It is to my a. (est e re me&, 
or est in rem meam). 

Advice. To give a. (ci consilium 
dare). To fuak a. of aby (petero 
consilium ab qo). To follow aby's 
a. (sequi cs consilium: cs conailio 
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nti t). To do athg b3r aby's a. (qd 
facere de or ex ca conialio). 

idvoeate (adyocatua, one who asoiot^ 
ed with hit advice ; patronus, one 
who pleaded the cause). To ein> 
ploy or eogago an a. (adoptare atbi 
patronum or defensorem, if the per- 
8on i8 aecuoed : deferre cauaam ad 
patronum). 

Affluence. To live in a. (in oinninm 
remm abundantly vivere. Circom- 
flaore omnibus copiis atque in om- 
nium reram abundanti^ vivere. C. 
Am. 15). 

Affront. To put an a. on aby (con- 
tumeliam ci imponere). To look 
upon athg as an a. (qd in or ad 
contumeliam accipere). 

Alms. To beg for a. from aby (sti- 
pem emendicare ab qo). To live by 
a. (aliens misericordt^ vivere). To 
give a. (stipem spargere, largiri). 

Ambition. To be ambitious; to be 
led by a. (gloria duci, ambitioue 
teueri). From a. or ambitious mo- 
tives (glori&, ductus). To be fired 
with a. (ambitione accensum esse). 

Answer. To receive an a. (respon- 
sum ferre, auferre). I received for 
a. (responsum est). To a. (if by 
letter, rescribere). To return no 
a. (nullum responsum dare). To a. 
not a word (nullum verbum re- 
spondere). 

Appetite. To have a good a. (liben- 
ter cibum sumere, 0/ an invalid: 
libenter coenare). To have no a. 
(* cibum fastidire). To give a man 
an a. ; produce an a. (appetentiam 
cibi facere, pnestare, invitare). To 
get an a. by walking (opsonare am- 
bulando famem). 

Arrival. To be impatient for— or look 
forward with impatience to aby's a. 
(cs adventum non mediocriter cap- 
tare). 

Audience. To grant aby an a. 
(admittere qm). To have . an a. 
(admitti; aditum ad qm habere). 
Before a numerous a. (frequentibus 
auditoribus ; magna audientium ce- 
lebritate). 



t Ai$9 cs consilio ol>temperare. 



Baggage (sarclne, baggage oj mdi. 
vQual soldiers ; im^imenia, 0/ 
the army generally). To take th« 
b. (impedimenta capere: impedi- 
mentis potiri). To strip the enemy 
of all their b. (omnibus impedimen- 
tis hostes ezuere). To lose one's 
b. (impedimenta amittere: iropedi- 
mentis exui). I0 fight whilst en- 
cumbered with one's b. (sub onere 
confligere). To attack the enemy 
whilst they are encumbered with 
their baggage, before they have 
disencum^red themselves of their 
b. (hostes sub sarcinis adoriri). To 
hide their b. in the wood (impedi 
menta in silvas abdere). To plun 
der the b. (impedimenta diripere.) 

Banish, Banishment, To banish ; t« 
drive into banishment ^ezstlio aifi» 
cere, m ezsilinm ejtctfre, pellere, 
expellere, agere, ex uibe or civitate 
pellere, expellere, ejicere. ex nrbe 
exturbare. de civitate ejicere. In 
Roman law ci aquft. et igni inter- 
dicere, to compel a nutn to go inte 
b, by forbidding aby to give him 
fire or water: he kept the rttnk 
of a Roman eitigen, but lost aU 
its privileges and honors; rele- 
gare, to send him to a fixed placet 
but without loss of rank or goods; 
deportare, to banish him for life to 
some desert spot, with loss of rank 
and property : this kind of b, be- 
longed to the times of the Casars). 
To banish aby for ten years (rele- 
gare in decem annos). To b. aby 
to an island for life (deportare in 
insulam). To b. from the society 
of men (relegare ab hominibus) 
To recall from b. (revocare de ot 
ab exsilio, reducere de exsilio, in 
patriam revocare or restituere). — 
To return from b. (exsilio redire). 

Battle. A b. by land (pnBlium tei 
restre) ; by sea (pnelium navale ; 
pugna naval is). A long and severe 
b. was fought (puguatum est diq 
atque acriter). To draw an arm^ 
out m b. array, to offer K (exer« 
eitom n aciem •dooeze). To \m 
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gin the b. ; to join b. (proBlium com- 
mitteret). To fight a b. (pnelium 
w pugnara facere or edere). To 
renew the b. (i. e. after an inter- 
val: pugnam repetere). To re- 
store the b. ; to restore the fortune 
of the day (pagnam novam inte- 
grare, proelium redintegrare or reno- 
vare : generally of fresh troops 
arriving). To renew the b. the 
next day (postero die pugnam ite- 
rare). To win the b.-(praBlio or 
pvLgak superiorem discedere ; victo- 
rem praelio excedere). To win a b. 
(secundo Marte pugnare : rem pros- 
pere gerere). To lose the b. (pug- 
VLd, inferiorem discedere: pr<slio 
vinci or superari). To lose a b. 
(adverse Marte pugnare : rem male 
gerere). To offer aby b. (ci pug- 
nandi potestaiem facere). To fight 
a pitched b. (dimicare). 

Benefit. See Advantage. 

Blame. I am to b. (mea culpa est). 
Nobody is to b. but myself (culpa 
mea propria est). To lay or throw 
the b. ou aby (culpam or causam 
in qm conferre» transferre : the lat- 
ter of removing it from one^a self 
vertere). One throws the b. on an- 
other (causam alter in alteram con- 
fert). To be to b. (in noxA esse or 
teneri ; in culpft. esse). 

Blood. To stanch b. (sanguinem 
sistere, supprimere, cohibere). To 
thirst for b. (sanguinem sitire). To 
cost aby much b. (multo sanguine 
ei stare). To shed one's b. for one's 
country (sanguinem pro patrid, pro- 
fuudere; sanguinem suum patois 
[argiri). To be conr.acted with aby 
by the ties of b. : to be related to 

, aby Xsanguine cum qo conjunctum 
esse : sanguine attingere qm). To 
do athg in cold b. (consulto et cogi- 
tatum facere qd). To shed b. (cb- 
dem or sanguinem facere : commit 
murder). My own flesh and b. 
(i. e. children: viscera mea or 
nostra). To take some b. from aby, 
to bleed aby (ci sanguinem mit- 
tdrt). 



t Or manam conserere. 



Body. The liody is worn out, « g 

with labors, diseases (conficitnr). 
Buryt Buried, BuriaL See Funeral 

C. 

Calamity, Affliction, MisfortunSt 
Misery. C. visits aby (affli?it qm 
calamitas). To contrive aby^ mis- 
ery or c. (calamitatem ci machi- 
nari). To fall into a. (in calamita- ^ 
tem incidere). Misfortune happens 
(accidit calamitas). To be in afflic- 
tion or misery (in malis esse or ja- 
cere ; malis urgeri : in miserift. esse 
or versari). To be the cause of a 
man's misery or misfortune (cala- 
mitatem ci afferre, inferre, impor- 
tare). To alleviate aby's a. (cs 
calamitatem levare). To ward oft 
a. from aby (qm prohibere calami- 
tate, or a calamitate defendere). 
To pine away in a. or misery (in 
calamitate tabescere). To be born 
to misery (miseriis ferendis natura 
esse). To suffer a misfortune, un- 
dergo a. (calamitatem capere, ac- 
cipere, subire). To bear a misfor- 
tune (calamitatem ferre, tolbrare). 
To be cast down by misfortune 
(calamitati or ad calamitatem ani- 
mum submitteret). 

Circumstances. According to c.*s 
(pro re. pro re nata. — ex or pro 
tempore). Trifling c (parv© res, 
parva momenta : the latter of points 
on which athg turns). Cs of the 
time (tempera {pi.) : temporum ra- 
tio: temporum vincula. C. Fam 
X.6). 

Cloud. The heavens are covered with 
c.'s (caelum nubibus obducitur). 

Cold. To be able to endure c. (algo* 
ris, frigOris patientem esse). To be 
benumbed with c. (gelu torpere). 

Copy, see Example. 

Corn ; Provisions. Corn is rising or 
getting up (annOna carior fit ; in- 
gravescit, incenditur): is falling 
(laxat or levuturt). To keep back 



t Brut, in Cic. Ep. 11, 3, 3. Liv S3, 25. 

t Hence, to lower the jrice o/c, annO' 
ram levare or laxare; to raise it, keef 
or force it up, incendere— abo exoande 
facere, flagellare. 
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their c. (annonam w firnmentam 
comprimere). To be straitened for 
provimoDfl : to be in want of c. (re 
frumentariA. laborare). ProTisioos 
ire acaroe (abnonA. laboratur). To 
g^t in a better supply of c, to 
remedy their deficient supply of c. 
(rei frumentarieB mederi : rem fru- 
mentariam expedire). To order 
the states to bring in so much c 
(fnimentum imperare ciyitatibos). 
Dearness, cheapness of p. (annoniB 
caritasi vilitas). 

D. 

r%nger, Endanger, Peril To un- 
dergo d. (periculum obire, adire, 
Bubire, suscipere). To expose one's 
•elf to d. (in periculum se ofierre, se 
iuferre, in discrimen se conferrei 
iuferre, or objiceret). To peril one's 
life for aby (inferre se in periculum 
capitis atque vita discrimen pro cs 
salute). To bring aby into d. : to 
endanger (qm in periculum or dis- 
crimen adducere,deducere, vocare) : 
into great or extreme d. (multum 
periculi ci inferre : magnum, sum- 
mum, maximum in periculum qm 
adducere). To bring the state into 
extreme d. (rempublicam in pne- 
ceps dare). To seek or endeavor 
to bring aby into d. (periculum ci 
intendere or moliri). To be in d. 
(in periculo esse or versari, in dubio 
esse — o/ /j/e). To be in extreme 
d. 0/ things (in maximum pericu- 
lum et exf jemum ptene discrimen 
adductum esse — of things : in pne- 
cipiti esse ; in extreme situm esse). 
To share d.'s (pericula communi- 
caro). D.'s threaten aby: or aby 
is threatened with d. (instant ci 
pericula: from aby, ab qo). At 
my own risk (meo periculo). To 
ward ofi'd. from aby (periculum ah 
qo prohibere ; propulsare). There 
is d. that (periculum est ne). At 
his own risk and expense (sumptu 
periculoque sue). To fall into d. 
(in periculum venire, incidere). 



t Not se pericalo exponere. 



Athg is endangeiid (qd in ' 
men venit). 

Darkness; Dark: Obscurity, Oh' 
scare. To make athg dark (ci rei 
tenebras obducere ; or obscuritatem 
et tenebras oifundere). To be or 
remain in darkness; to be vested 
in obscurity (in tenebris latere ; ob- 
Bcuritate involutum latere). To be 
buried in impenetrable darkness 
(crassis occultatum et circumfosam 
tenebris latere). Bom of an ob- 
scure family; of obscure origin 
(obscnro loco natus, obscuria ortus 
majoribus). To explain what is 
obscure (res obscuras explanare: 
res involutes explicare). 

Death, Die, To die a violent d 
(violentiL morte perire). To die by 
his own hands: commit suicide 
(su& se mtc u interficere : mortem 
sibi consciscere, or inferre). To 
meet d. with resignation (lequo 
auimo mortem oppetere: fidenti 
animo ad mortem gradi). To seek 
or court d. (mortem expetere). Tc 
meet an honorable d. (honeste 
occumbere). To punish with d 
(morte multare ; supplicio afficere) 
The punishment is d. (ci rei sup- 
plicium constitutum est). To con- 
demn to d. (capitis or capite dam- 
nare, condemnare). To die of 
athg (ex q& re -mori). To starve 
himself to d. (per inediam a vitsL 
discedere). To die of laughter, or 
burst with 1. (risu- psne emori, Ter, 
risu pene corruere. C) To reaA 
one's self to d. (in studiis mori). 

Desire : Longing : Regret. To les- 
sen the regret that athg canseb 
(lenire desiderium quod qs ex q& re 
capit). To renew regret, or long-v 
ing (desiderium refricare). To pine 
away with a longing d. (desiderio 
confici or tabescere). To excite or 
kindle the d. (cupiditatem incen- 
dere). 

Disease, III, Bad Health, Relapse^ 
Poorly, Disorder, Sickness, Sick 
To fall ill (morbo affici, tentari, 
corripi). To catch a d., to fall ill 
of a disorder (morbum nancisci ; in 
morbum cadere, incidere). To fall 
into bad health (in adveraam ▼&!•- 
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tndinem incidereX To be danger- 
onsly ill (in periculosum xnorbum 
impUcari). To be severely ill 
(gravi or graviore xnorbo implicari). 
To have bad health (infirmft. atqae 
legrft. valetudine esse). To be poor- 
ly (leviter aegrotare, minus belle 
valere). To have a disease in his 
feet, reins, &c. (ex pedibus, reni- 
bus laborare ; pedibus sffgrum esse). 
To have or suffer from a disease 
that must end fatally (isgrotare 
mortifere; mortifero morbo affeo- 
tom esse, urgeri; novissimft. vate- 
tudine conflictari). To be sick or 
diseased in mind (ab aniroo oegrum 
esse). To recover from a sickness 
(ex morbo convalescere). To die 
of disease (morbo mori, a morbo 
perire ; in morbum implicitum mori 
or discedere). To recover one's 
strength after a disease (ex morbo 
recreari; vires recolligere). To 
have a relapse (in morbum recidere : 
de integro in morbum incidere). 
To be afBicted with a d. (morbo 
affici.; affligi, afflictari, tentari). 
To treat a disease ; or use a treat- 
ment, employ a method of cure to 
a d. (morbo curationem adhibere : 
to a person, curationem adhibere 
ad qm). To apply, use, or employ 
remedies agst d.'s (morbis remedia 
adhibere : fig. morbis animi). 

E. 

Endanger, see Danger. 

Error, Mistake To cause a m. 
(errorem gignere, creare). To be 
in e. : labor under a m. (in errore 
esse or versaa). To see one's m. 
(erratum suum agnoscere). To lead 
aby into e. (qm in errorem inducere 
or conjicere). To remove aby's ra. 

- (errorem ci eripere, extorquere). 
From a mistaken notion (errore 
captus). 

Example, Instance, Warning, Copy, 
To produce an e. (exem^ lum sup- 
ponere, proponere). To have an e. 
£i>r imitation in one's own family 
(domesticum habere exemplum ad 
imitanduni). To propose aby an e. 
far imitation (proponere ,ci exem- 



plum ad imitandnm). To set a 
badt e. to others (mali esse exem- 
pli). To follow ab/s e. (sequi cs 
exempkim or auctoritatem). To 
take w. by aby ; to take e. by ab> 
(capere sibi exemplum de qo; ex 
quo sumere sibi exemplum). To 
set up in any person a pernicious e. 
(prodere in qo pemiciosum exem- 
plum). To form or fashion one's 
self after aby's e. (se formare in 
mores cs). To set an e. of severity 
(exemplum severitatis edere). For 
example, as an instance (exempli 
caus&). To send a copy of my 
letter to aby (literarum exemplum 
ci or ad qm mittere). To set an e. 
(exemplum prasbere, prodere). 

Excuse, Pled, To admit of an e. 
(excusationem habere or qd excu- 
sationis). To admit of some e. (ha- 
bere qd excusationis). My igno- 
rance may be pleaded in e. : I may 
be excused on the ground of Igno- 
rance (estmihi excusatio inscientise). 
To plead bad health in e. (excusare 
moibum or valetudinem). To de- 
fend one's self from any charge by 
pleading or urging athg; or, on 
the plea of athg (qd cs rei excusa- 
tione defendere). To accept an e. 
(excusationem or satisfactionem ac- 
cipere). To reject or not accept 
an e. (excusationem non accipere 
or probare). To e. one's self to 
aby's satisfaction (satisfacere ci) 
. The plea of necessity is a valid or 
complete excuse for aby (necessita- 
tis excusatio qm facile defendit). 

Expectation ; Expect, To load men 
to e. athg (facere exspectationem 
cs rei). To cause or raise in aby 
. an eager e. of athg, to make aby 
eagerly expect athg (magnam ex- 
spectationem cs rei ci movere,] 
commovcre, dare, a^rre : qm in ex- 
spectationem adducere). To raise 
an e. (exspectationem concitare). 
A person satisfies or ccmes up to 
men's e.'s (opinioni horiiuum re< 



t Pessimi for very bad. 
t Ahode : quantum tu mihi moves ex 
spectationem ae sermrne Bibuli. 
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■poodet; amoinm ezittimationi aa- 
tisfaeit: 9urpa98€§ thtm, aupent. 
dUappoinU l&em, fallit). To rar- 
poM e. (enpeetationeiD nncere). 

F. 

Fate. All will saffer the same f. 
(onines eaudem fortano ezltam 
latari aunt). To aobmit calmly to 
my f., whateyer it may be (qaem- 
camqae casom fortana invexerit, 
quiete ferre). To be prepared for 
my f., whatever it may be (ad 
omnem eventum paratum ease). 
If you are fated to^(si tibi fatum 
est, with if^n.) The blows or 
storms of f. (fulmina fortune). 
Miserable, unhappy f. (fortuna ma- 
la, afflicta, misera). Happy, pros- 
perous f. (fortuna praspera, secun- 
da, florens). 

Favorite. My f. Dicttarchus (deli- 
cioB meee, DiciBarchus). That f. 
Pauaetius of youn (Panetius ille 
tuus). 

Favor. To be in aby's f. (in gratift. 
cs or cum qot esse, gratiosum ene 
ci or apud qm). To be in high f. 
with aby (cs gratis florere). To 
obtain aby's f. (se in gratiam ponere 
apud qm ; gratiam cs sibt colligere 
or couciiiare). To court aby's f. 
(gratiam cs aucnpari). To forfeit 
aby's f. by abusmg it (gratiam cs 
effundere). To restore aby to an- 
other's f., to reconcile aby to an- 
other (qm cum qo in gratiam redu- 
cere, reconciliare, restituere). To 
receive or take again into f. (in 
gratiam recipere). To lose aby's t 
(gratiam cs amittere. gratiA. cs ex- 
cidere). To recover aby's f. (cs 
gratiam recuperare). I'o give a 
verdict in aby's f. (secundum qm 
judicare or litem dare). To bring 
a man into great t with aby (qm 
u»ud qm magnft, in gratis ponere). 
To ask as a f. (beneficii gi.ttieque 
loco petere, ut, &c.) : to ^^r int as a 
f. (beneficii gratisque cans i conce- 
dere). 

Ftngerg. See Hand. 

% Willi everybody (apud onuies). 



FUghttfiy, flee, Escape^ Bottt. Ti 
betake one's self to f. (m fugam sa 
conferre, dare, or conjicer^. Tc 
put to f. (in fugam dare, verlere« 
convertere, coujicere). To rout 
(profligare). To cut off aby's £ 
(fugam ei claudere or intercludefo) 
To seek for safety by t (fugft salu- 
tem petere). To save on«»*« self or 
escape by f. (ex fugft. evadere, fog& 
se eripere). There is no other 
escape fm this thing (alia faga 
.)ujus rei non est). To fly in coao- 
plete disorder to their eamp (fng& 
effus& castra petere). To fly any- 
where (fugd. locum petere : confu- 
gere or fugam capessere qo). To 
fly away secretly, to abscond (fns^ 
se subtrahere : elam se subducere). 

Funeralt Burial, Bury. To honor 
aby with a splendid f. (ample, ap- 
paratissimo, &c. funere efl[erre). 
To bury aby with military honors 
(militari honesto funere humare). 
To bury aby alive (qm vivum de- 
fodere). To be buried alive (vivum 
terra obrui). To be deprived of 
burial (sepulchre carSre). To be 
buried in oblivion (oblivione obruij 
obrtLtum esse) : in the waves (undis 
obrui or hauriri). 

G. 

Gain, Profits. To make g. of aby 
(quaestum facere in qo) : of athg 
(lucrum facere ex q& re). To ol^ 
tain immense profits (magnos quiBS- 
tus prndasque facere). To turn 
athg to prc^t (qusstui h'*.bere qd). 
To count athg g. (in lucro qd po- 
nere: putare esse de lucro. depu- 
tare esse in lucre). 

Gloryt Renown. To gain g., renown, 
credit, &c. (laudem sibi par^re or 
colligere, gloriam querere, conse- 
qui, adtpisei). To have an eye te 
g. in every thing, or make glory 
his first object (omnia ad gloriam 
revocare). To cover a man with 
immortal glcy (immortali glorift 
qm afficore, sompiterns glorie qm 
commendare). 

Ch-aft. To g. a tree (arborem inse- 
rere. suroulum arbori inserere). Ti 
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ip. a good pear on a wild stock 
(pirum boo am in pirum silvaticam 
inserere). 
Oraftingf insitio. 

H. 

Hand, Traditional, Fingers, Art. 
To have a work, = tSok, in h. 
(opus in manibus habere). To 
take in one's h.'H (in manus sumere 
qd). To hold athg in one's h. 
(manu teuere qd). To have aby 
at h. i. e. to help one (habere sibi 
qm ad manum). The question 
which is now under discussion 
(quaestio que nunc in manibus est). 
To be placed in our own h.'s, to be 
in our power (esse in nostr& manu). 
To give in : to drop my hands, i, e. 
in confession of defeat (dare ma- 
nus). Traditional (per manus tra- 
ditust). To wrest athg out of aby's 
h.'s (extorquere qd ci de manibus). 
To let the lucky opportunity slip 
through one's fingers (fortunam ex 
manibus dimittere). Athg slips 
through one's fingers (fugit, elabi- 
tur, or excidit qd e manibus: also 
elabitur de manibus). Not to stir 
or move a finger for athg (cs rei 
cau8& manum non vertere). A city 
strongly fortified by art (urbs manu 
mun''^ima). To lay h.'s on aby 
(manum, manus afTerre, inferre, in- 
jicere ci). Not to lay h.'s on aby, to 
keep yoiir h.'s off aby (manus ab- 
stinere a qo). The matter is en- 
tirely in yout h.'sf (hujus rei potes- 
tas omnis in vobis sita est). To die 
by one's own h.'s (see Death). 

Health (valetudo : if by itself, it is 
mostly equivalent to good h., tohich 
i§ bona, prospera, firma valetudo). 
To take care, or some care, of 
one's h. (valetudini parcere; vale- 
tudinem ourare: valetudini tribu- 
ere qd). To take great care of 
your h. (valetudini tusB servire). 
For your h.'s sake (corporis tuendi 
causa). To neglect, or take no 



t E. g. religiones {religious observances) 
per raanus traditae. 

t So, to be placed in y6ur hands, in vestrA 
mauu situm esse 



care of, one's h. (valetudinem negw 
ligere: valetudini parum parcere). 
To drink aby's good h. (salutem ei 
propiuare, Plant. *amicum nomi* 
natim vocare in bibendo). Bad h. 
(adversa, SBgni, infirma valetudo). 
Your weak h. o: weak state of h 
(ista imbecillitas valetudinis toe). 
[Obs. after cu ratio, excusatio, ex- 
cusare, &.c. valetudo sss had health f 
just as in, " to excuse himself od 
the ground of his health," *<hif 
health will not suffer him, &«." 
it is implied that had health if 
meant.]' To enjoy good h. (bon& 
valetudine uti: excellent, optimSt). 
To be in an indifferent state of h 
(valetudine minus commodd. uti 
Xo injure one's h. by the neglect 
of one's usual exerct»e (valetudinem 
intermissis exercitationibus aniit- 
tere). I am recovering my h 
(melior fio valetudine). H. is re- 
established (cottfirmatur). To be 
in good h. (rccte valere) : in better 
health (melius valere). To enjoy 
good h. (prosperitate valetudinis uti). 

Helm, Steer, To take the h. (ad 
gubernaculum accedere). To sit 
at the h. (sedere in puppi clavum- 
que tenere. C.fig, of a statesman). 
To sit at the h.of the state (ad gu- 
bernacula reipublice sedere). To 
steer the vessel, the state (gu- 
bernacula reipublicsB tenere). To 
seize the h. of the state (gnbema- 
cula reipubliciB prendere). To 
drive or cast aby from the h. of the 
state (qm a gabernaculis reipubli- 
C8B repellere or dejicere). To with- 
draw from or quit the helm (a gu- 
beruaculis recedere). 

Honor. To be held in h. (esse in 
honore: of persons and things) 
To hold in h. (in honore habere) 
To bestow h.'s on aby for athg 
(honores ci habere pro qt re : ho- 
nores dare or deferre propter qm 
rem). To load aby with h.'s (qm 
honore augere, ornare, decorare). 
To lavish h.'s upon al y (effundere, 
si ita vis,t honores in qm). To be* 



t These words show that this i 
jjicommon expression. 
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■tow dtrine h*» on aby (dMiiim 
honores ci tribuere). To raiM a 
man to, or place him io, posts of h. 
(honorem ci dare, mandare, cre- 
dere, committere). To arrive at 
h/s (ad honores venire, penrenire). 
To climb to h.'s (ad honores as- 
cend'^re). To pay or show h. to 
aby (honorem ci habere, Nep., to 
a suptrior). 



ffi. Not difficult in itself (per se non 
difficiiifl). To be in our favor (a 
nobis facere ; of things). In front 
(a fronte). In the eyes of men 
(apud homines). In breadth (in 
latitudinem: so in longitudiuem, 
&c.) To be in the prosecutor's 
house (penes accusatorem ease : of 
witnesses in his power). To say 
athg in joke (qd per jocum dicere). 
To do athg in anger (qd per iram 
facere). 

Injury; Wrong, To commit aii i. 
against aby (injuriam ci facere, 
iuferre, impouere, &lc, ; injuriSt qm 
afficere). To suffer an i. (injuriam 
accipere). To bear i. or w. (inju- 
riam pati, ferre). To abstain from 
committing any I (abstiuere inju- 
ria). To pardon an i. at aby's re- 
quest (injuriam cs precibus con- 
douare). To forget i.'s or w.'s 
(injurias oblivione conterere). 

Invite. To invite one's self to dine 
with aby (coenam ci condicere). 
To invite aby to dinner (qm ad 
ccenam invitare, vocare). 



Judge, Judgment, Sentence, Opinion. 
To acquiesce in a s. (judicium ac- 
cipere, ferre). To refuse to ac- 
quiesce in a 8. (judicium recnsare). 
A s. procured by bribery (emtum ju- 
dicium). To form a .j. or pronounce 
& about athg (facere judicium de qh 
re or cs rei. The thing by which, 
ex re). To change my o. (animi 
judicium mutare). To ask aby's a 
(OS judicium exquirere). To stand or 
•bide by aby's j. (cs judicio stare). 



Let others judge (aliorum B.t }» 
dicinm). I have always been of a 
(meum semper judicium fait). Tc 
agree to aUde by aby's j. in any 
matter (cs judicio qd permittere) 
To submit one's self to aby's j 
(subjicei^ se cs judicio). In my 
opinion (meo judicio). One whs 
has an opinion of his own (homoRui 
judicii). 



Knot. To tie a k. (nodum facere, 
nectere). To tie a fast k. (nodum 
astringere). To untie a k. (nodum 
solvere or expedire). 

Knowledge. It in easy or difficult to 
acquire a k. of these things (hnc 
facilem or difficilem habent cogni- 
tionem). 



Law. To bring in a bill ; to prop<M<e 
a I. (legem rogare). The people 
passes the I. (accipit legem) : 
throws the bill out ; refuses to pass 
the I. (antiquat legem). To be 
passed or carried through (perferri). 
To draw up l.'s (leges condere, 
scribere, conscribere). To pass a 
1. (ferre legem, ut or ne ; lege san- 
cire, ut or ne ; of the people) To 
give l.'s to a state — of a ruler (Iegc« 
dare or coustituere ci civitati). 
To impose l.'s on a state — of a ty- 
rant (leges ci populo or civitati 
imponere). To overthrow l.'s (leges 
evertere or pervertere). To break 
a 1. (legem negligere, violare). To 
evade a 1. (legi fraudem facere). 
To swear obedience to a 1. (in 
legem jurare). To advise the peo- 
ple to pass a 1. (legem suadere): 
not to pass one (legem disuuadere). 
To oppose the passing of a 1. by h is 
veto (legi intercederet). To abro- 
gate a 1. (legem abrogare). To 
abrogate it partially (derogare legi 
or qd de lege). To abrogate a L 
virtually by a subsequent enact- 
ment (legi obrogare). To trampis 



t t. e. of a Tnbuue ot tne pecpie. 
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« 1. underfoot (legem conculoare). 
To see that a I. is put in force or 
strictly executed (efficere nt lex 
valeat or yaleret). To relax a 1. 
(laxamentum dare legi). To pro- 
cure the passing of a I. (legem 
ferre): on one's self (legem mihi 
ipse dice: toith gen. of law). To 
observe a law (legem serrare, ob- 
eervare, conservare). 
» .Uter. (1) Syllable ; of the alpha- 
bet Not to write a 1. (iiullam 
Itteram scribere). To know a single 
I. df Greek (unam literam Giescam 
scire). Not to be able to utter a 
s. (literam non posse dicere). 

(2) Epistle; correspondence To 
write a I. (epistolam scriber», exa- 
rare). To write or send a 1. 1o aby 
(dare literas ad qm» literas niittere 
ci or ad qm). To answert a I. 
(rescribere literis or ad literas or 
epistolam). To fold up a 1. (episto-. 
lam complicare) : to seal (signare 
or obsignare): to open (epistolam 
aperire or solvere). To break open 
the seal (literas resignare). To 
converse with aby by 1. (cum qo 
per literas colloqui or agere). To 
finish a 1. (literas conficere). To 
pester aby with l.'s (literis ci ob- 
strepere). To draw aby into a c. 
(cs literas elicore). To long for 
a 1. (literas exf etere, requirere, de- 
siderare). By I. (per literas). To 
tear up a I. (epistolam concerpere. 
C.) 

(3) Literature; Learning; Study; 
Boohs, To bury one's self in one's 
s.'s or b.'s (literis se involvere, ab- 
dere. in literas se abdere). To give 
up or devote one's self to 1. or s. 
(literis se dare). Devoted to 1. 
(Uteris deditus). To return to his 
6.'s ; betake one's self to one's s.'s 
or b.'6 again (ii literas se referre). 
To devour b.'s (literas vorare). To 
spend one's life in s. (agere istatem 
in literis). To have paid even the 
■lightest attention to 1. (literas vel 



t To return some answer (rescribere 



primis labris degustasse. QO-^^ 
Adj., profound, rare, abstruse, ac- 
curate (litene interiores [quiedam] 
et reconditsB) : — ordinary, super- 
ficial (vnlgares, communes). 

Life, Live. As sure as I live I will, 
&.C. (ita vivam. ut, &«., ne vivam, 
ne, salvus sim, ut). To live as ode 
pleases (ad libidiuem, ex libidinoi 
ad arbitrium suum, arbitrio suo^> 
vivere). Not to be able to live 
without atbg (q& re carere non 
posse). If a longer 1. had been 
granted him (si vita longior suppe- 
tiisset). To live on very confined 
means, on a very narrow income 
(in tenui pecuni^ vivere). To live 
in penary (in egestate vitam de- 
gere). To aim at aby's /. (cs capiti 
insidiari). To spare tby'st L (ci 
vitam concedere, or mortem re- 
mittere). To owe one's I. to aby 
(ci salutem deb€re ; also ab aliquo 
habere vitam ; cs beneficio vivere). 
To beseech aby to spare a person's I. 
(cs vitam deprecari a qo). To 
atone for, or expiate athg with 
one's 1. (capite lucre qd). My I. is 
at stake ; I am in, or brought into, 
danger of my 1. (in vitae periculum 
adductus sum : caput agitur). The 
language of common 1. (genus ser- 
monis usitatum). To use the lan- 
guage of daily or common 1. (ver- 
bis quotidianis uti). To spend one's 
1. (omnem suam vitam consumere, 
or SBtatem agere in qd. re). The 
rest of one's I. (qd reliquum est 
vitee). L. and spirit, t. e. in speak- 
ing (calor et vehementia). To 
depart this I. (abire e vit&: hinc 
demigrare). Adverbs used with 
vivere are ; molliter, delicate (deli- 
cate ac molliter) ; parce, continen- 
ter, severe, sobrie. 

Listen, Listen to what he has aono 
(videte, quid fecerit). I cannot 
listen to this (aures meas a com- 
memoratione hujus rei abhorrent* 
qd ferre non possum). 



t t. e. a condemned person* s : CM vita piV 
cere, t/ a general expression. 
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M. 

Memory : ReeoUecti»7L As lar as 
my m. or r. goes (at mea est ine- 
moria). To recall or briug ath|; to 
aby*8r.'(ci qd in memoriam redi- 
gere, redocere. qm in memoriain cs 
rei redncere). Athg has slipped 
my m. (memoriA. qd ezcessit, de- 
lapstim est). To retain a lively r. 
of aby (cs memoriam vivam tene- 
re). To renew, to exercise the 
m. (memoriam reneyare or redinte- 
grare; ezercire). To refresh the 
m., or rub up the r. (memoriam re- 
fricare). In my r. (me& memori&). 
In the r. of man (post hominum 
memoriam: after negatives). To 
have a good m. (memori& vigere). 

Mind. Emotions of the m. (mentis 
perturbationes). To apply one's 
self to athg with one's whole m. 
(totft. mente in qd incumbere). 
Athg comes into my m., or oc- 
curs to me (qdt in mentem mihi 
venit). Recall to mind what, &c. 
(redite in memoriami qui, &c.) 
Athg brii>gB the recollectiou of aby 
to m. (qd cs memoriam afiert). To 
dazzle aby's m. (ci auimi aciem 
pr«ftringere). To be of another m. 
(iu ali& voluntate esse). Not to 
mind [as be anxious] about aby 
(de qo nihil laborare : ne quid, of 
course f token necessary). To blunt- 
or dull the powers of the m. (aciem 
ingeni^ an^mi, m >atis prvestringere. 
C.) 

Mistake, See Error. 

Must. He m. have done so and so, — 
when the m. is an inference (pu- 
tandus est fecisse). 

N. 

tfame ; To enlist ; Anonymous. To 
give a n. to athg, or impose a n. on 
athg (uomen ci rei ponere or impo- 
sore). To receive a n. fm athg 



' le thing may be subst., infln., or 
eoee with ut. The thin^ may also 
.n the goi. : m mentem mihi venit cs 



(ex q& re nomen reperiret). fm 
that I think is his name (nam, Ol 
opinor, hoc nomen est). To cni 
athg by its own n., a n. of its own 
(qd proprio nomine signare). To e 
(nomen or nomina dare, profiteri, 
edere). To answer to one's n. (ad 
nomen respondere). To call them 
over by n. (nominatim citare). Hia 
n. stands high amongst advocates 
(cs nomen in patronis magnum est) 
A certain foreigner Camel us by n 
(quidam hospes, nomine Camelo or 
Ca.neli): whose n. was Camelus 
(cni erat nomem Camelo or Came- 
lus: seld. Cameli). An a. letter 
(litere sine nomine scriptte). An 
a. paper (libellus sine auctore pro* 
positus). A. poenjs (carmina in- 
certis auctoribus vulgata). In aby^s 
n. (cs verbis, or cs nominel). To 
be free in n. (verbo esse liberum). 
Good-Name ; Reputation ; Good- 
Opinion ; Credit. A g.-n. is bet- 
ter than money (bona ezistimatio 
prestat pecuniis). My g.-n. is at 
stake (mea existimatio agitur). No- 
thing could have happened that 
would be more iujurious, or preju- 
dicial, to my g.-n. (nihil mihi ad 
existimationem turpius potuit acci- 
dere). To endanger or risk one's 
g.-n. or r. (venire in discrimeu ex* 
istimatiottis). To court the g.-a ot 
men, t. e. by some had means (ex- 
istimationi se hominum venditare). 
A man of no r. ; of such r. (homs 
sine existiniatione ; eft. existinia- 
tione). To leave my r. or g.-n. in 
aby's hands (committere ci existi- 
mationem meam). To get some c 
(qm accipere existimationem). Ta 
get the c. of athg without deserving 
it (false in eam venire existimatio- 
nem). To recover one's r. (existi- 
mationem araissam reconciliare) 
To suffer in one's r. ; one's r. suifem 
(de existimatione suft. qd perdere or 
deperdere. detrimentum eostima- 



t Or ab q& re nomen trahere. 

X Cs verbist if a message is put m aby's 
mouth : cs nomtnc, when an inferior acta 
in the name, and by the authority of m 
superior. 
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tkmis facere). Other phrases 

are: cs ezistimationi consulere, 
servire: cs exmtimatiouem violare, 
oiTendere, oppugnare : defendere, 
taeri: exi8tiniationeineon8€fTare,re- 
tinere. Existimatio Integra {un- 
blemished), prsBclara, sauctissima. 
exintimatio in discrimen veuit {is 
endangered). 
Necessarily. This does not n. prove 
that (hoc nihil necessitatis adfert, 
cur, &.C. with subj,) 



Oath. To obseire my o. (jusjurandnm 
servare, conservare). To break an 
o. (jusjurandum negligere, violare, 
relinquere). To bind aby by o. 
(jurejurando qm astringere, ob- 
stringere, obligare). The sanctity 
of an o. (jurisjurandi religio). Not 
to l)elieve aby on his o. (jurisjarandi 
fidem ci abrogare). To draw up 
an oath (jusjurandum coucipere). 
To give aby one's o. (jusjurandum 
ci dare). To make aby repeat an 
o. after me ; or to make a man 
take an o. in words prescribed by 
me (in mea verba qm jusjurandum 
adigere). 

Object. O/s of sense, or of our senses 
(quce sub seusus cadunt; or quae 
sensibus subjecta sunt). To make 
it one's first o. to do something (id 
a^sre, ut, &c.) This ought to be 
their Siet o., that (hue omnia iis re- 
ferenda sunt, ut — ). To make 
athg one's first o., or pursue athg 
as one's first o. (omiia ad qd revo- 
care, referra^ or omnia qft. re metiri ; 
hue omnia referre, ut). Their o. 
in doing this was very different 
from what, Slc, (hoc longe alio 
spectabat atque, &c.) 

Obstacle, Athg is an o. in the way 
of accomplishing athg (est qd im- 
pedimento ad rem). To place an 
o. in the way of performing or ac- 
complishing athg (ci rei moram at- 
que impedimentum inferre). To 
conquer a's (impedimenta superare). 
To place an o. or impediment in 
aby's way (moram ci aJBerre or in- 
terponere). 

Odium; UnpopulaHty. To bring, or 



endeavor to bring, aby into o. jn« 
vidiam ci couflare or facere). Tc 
incur the o. (invidiam subire} To 
increase sby's unpopularity (cs in- 
vidiam augere, infiammare). 

Opinion, See Judgment. In my o 
(ut opinio nostra est, ut mea fert 
opinio). Opiniokis are implanted 
(inseruntur) : are rooted up (evel- 
Innturt) : are imbibed (imbibuntur) 
prevail amongst men (animos homi« 
num pervadunt): are shaken ot 
weakened (labefactantur, minuan- 
tur) : are given up (remittuntur ot 
deponuntur): are confirmed (con- 
firmantur) : are maintained or sup 
ported (defenduntur) : wear away 
gradually or in time (diutumitate 
extabescunt). His presejt political 
c's (ea qufB de republic^ nunc 
sentit or sentiat). To be driven fm 
an o. (de opinione dejici, depelii). 

Opportunity, [OccasiOtfacultas, &.c. 
See Dod. occasio.] As soon as he 
saw an o. (simul ac primum ei oc- 
casio visa est?). An o. is offered 
(obfertur) : is given (datur) : is had 
(habetur, tenetur) : is let go or slip 
(omittitur) : is wauting (deest) : is 
seized (arripitur). To get an o 
(occasionera naucisci). If I have, 
or shall have, an o. (si fuerit occa- 
sio. si occasio tulerit). To give sby 
an o. (facere ci potestatem). To 
make the most of an o. (oceasionem 
. urgere). 

Owe. To consider one's self to owe 
one's life to fortune, children, &c 
to aby (ab qo se habere vitam, fox- 
tunas, liberos, arbitrari§). 

P. 

Part (t. «. in a play). To act thi« p 
of compassion (has partes miseri- 
cordiffi agere). To undertake the 
p. of athg (cs rei partes suscipere). 
To play the first p. or fiddle (primaa 
agere). To surrender or offer the 
first p. in athg to aby (ci|i cs rei 
primas deferre) 



t Qd ci ex animo evellere. 

t Simulacpotestas primum data est C 

^ In Pison. ii. $ S5. See Ltft, 

It Or ad qm. 
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Part ; Share. To call or invite aby 
to a share (in partem vocare). 

Pathetic, To utter in a very p. 
manner (magnft. cum misericordift. 
pronuntiare). 

Peace. To sue for p. (pacem petere, 
precibus exposcere, orare). To ob- 
tain p. (pacem impetrare). To 
make p. (pacem facere, conficere, 
constituere, componere — with ahy, 
cum qo) To offer aby terms of p. 
(ci ultro pacis conditiones ferre). 
To break the p. (pacem frangere). 
To live in p. with aby (concorditer 
vivere cum qo). Without -conclu- 
ding a p. (pace infecUL). To treat 
for p. (agere de pace). Negotia- 
tions for p. are on foot (de pace 
agitur). 

Plea. See Excuse, 

Pleasure, To be productive of p. 
(voluptatis efficientem esse). To 
produce or cause p. (voluptatem 
conciliare, pardre). To derive p. 
fm athg (voluptatem ex re capere, 
percipere). To bo moderate in the 
pursuit of p. (voluptatis fruendae 
modum tenere). With p. (lubens, 
lubenter). With great p. (luben- 
tissime). P. tickles the souses 
(voluptas sensus titillat). To give 
one's self up to p. (voluptatibus se 
deder«>. pr totam se tradere). To 
have a pleasurable recollection of 
athg (cs rei recordatione frui). To 
ncrease p. (voluptatem augere, 
amplificare). To be soothed — cor- 
rupted (voluptate deleniri — cor- 
rumpi). Inclined to p. (ad volup- 
tatem propensus). 

Possession. To put aby in p. of an- 
other's property (imniittere qm in 
ts% bona ; or mittere qm in posses- 
sionem boQorum cs). To eject a 
person im. — (de possessione dimo- 
vire et dejicere: possessione de- 
pellere, deturbare). To remain in 
p. of athg (in cs rei possessione 
manere or permanere) To make 
athg oc.e's own by long and unin- 
terrupted p. (usucapere qd). To 
give up p. (possessione cedere, de- 
cedere). To be in p. of (esse in 
possessione cs rei.) 

Power. To have aby or athg in one's 



p. (qm or qd i& potestate «i& hai^ 
here). To have p. of life and deakk 
(vitffl necisque poteetatem habere 
C.) Athg is in my p. (situm est 
qd in potestate meft. ; est qd facul- 
tatis mee). To fall into aby'sp 
(in cs potestatem €adere). To re« 
duce under one's p. (redigere in 
suam ditionem ac potestatem). To . 
submit to the p. of aby (se sub ci 
poteciatem subjicere). 

Promise. To make a p. (promissum 
facere). To abide by a p. (pro- 
misso stare): to fulfil or perform 

, (promissum efiicere, solvere) : to 
make good (promisso satisfacere) : 
to keep (promissum servare) : not 
to depend much or pUee reliance 
on p.'s (promissis non valde pen- 
dere). To claim fm aby the fulfil- 
ment of a p. (promissum a qo ezi- 
gere). 

Provisions, See Corn. 



Question. The q. is put; is put to 
the vote; is determined (discessio 
fit — of questions in the senate, 
when the ayes and noes arranged 
themselves on different sides), 

R. 

Reason. I can give a r. for my be 
lief (cur credam afiTerre possum) 
I have good r.'s for being silent, oi 
for my silence (constat nobis silen- 
tii nostri ratio). To give the r. of 
or for athg (rationem cs rei afi^rre, 
dicere). To explain the r. ; a plan 
(explicare, exponere rationem). 
With reason (optimo jure; jure 
meritoque ;. jure ac merito). And 
not without r. (nee injuria). 

Religion (pietas erga Deum, of per^ 
sonal religion; res diyine, of re- 
ligion considered objectively). To 
apostatize from the r. of one's 
country (sacra patria deserere) 
To embrace or be converted to the 
Christian r. (sacra Christiana sos- 
cipere, especially of a body). 

Report. A r. reaches aby (fama ad 
qm perfertur): aby's ears (ad cs 
aures pervenit). To spread a r. of 
athg (famam cs rei disnpare). A 
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r. begins to be whispered about or 
circalated from any place (fama 
ab qo loco manat). A r. is becom- 
ing carrent ; there is a r. in men's 
mouth (fama surgit or nascitur). 
R. says (fama nuntiat). To hear 
athg by common r. (communi faml 
atque sermone audire qd de q& re). 

Reputation. See Name. 

Rest. Not to let aby r. (qm qnies- 
cere or requiescere non pati). To 
r. after long labors (ex diuturno 
labore quiescere). Not to haye or 
take a moment's r. (nullam partem 
quietis capere). To be composing 
or preparing one's self for r. (quieti 
ee dare or tradere). 

Reward. To give a r.to aby (prsB- 
mium ci dare, tribuere). To honor 
aUy with a r. ; to confer a r. on aby 
(pfBBmio qm donare, decorare, affi- 
cere: premium ci deferret). To 
be rewarded, to receive a r. (pnemio 
donari). To recompense with a r. 
(remunerari qm prsmio). To be 
rewarded or receive a r. for athg 
(premium or fructum cs rei capere, 
percipere, ferre): for athg by aby 
(fructus cs rei ferre ex qo). I con- 
sider myself richly rewarded (mag- 
num rei fructum percepisse videor). 
To earn a r. (premium consequi). 

flUak. To r. athg, or expose athg to 
a r. (qd in aleam dare : ire in aleam 
cs rei). To r. one's life (commit- 
tere se pericnlo mortis). To take 
the r. of athg on one's self (rem 
periculi sui facere). 

Uout (pellere, profligare^- Soe Flight. 



9ay. Nothing is said about aby (de 
qo silentium est). After much had 
been said on both sidee (multis ver- 
bis ultro citroque habitis). To s. 
athg merely to please aby (qd auri- 
bus cs dare : cs anribus servire. C) 
As the saying is (at aiunt). 

School. To open a s. (ludum aperire). 
To pot a boy to s. with aby (qm ci 
in disoiplinam tradere) To send a 



boy to a pubic «.t (scholamm fi«< 
quentie et velut publicis precep- 
toribus tradere). 

Sentence. See Judgment. 

Share. See Part 

Side. To be on a person's s. (ab qo 
stare : cum qo sentire : to he of the 
same way of thinking on political 
questions). Athgt is on ab/s s 
(qd cum aliquo facif). 

Stage. To hiss off the s. (exsibilare , 
or exsibilare et explodere). To ap- 
pear on the s. (in scenam prodire). 

Study. To intermit one's learned 
s.'s (intermittere studia doctrine) 
To punue these s.'s (hec studia 
colere). To have made the arts 
one's s. (artibus suum studium de- 
disse). To return to these s.'s (hec 
studia repetere, renovare, recolere) 
See Letter (3). 

T. 

Time.^ Before the t. (ante tempus) 
To leave one's self no t for, &c. 
(nullum sibi spatium relinqnere ad 
&c.) To try to gain t. (spatium ot 
moram interponere). All the t. 1 
can spare fm athg (quod mihi de re 
q& temporis datur). To have t. to 
do athg (cs rei faciende tempua 
habere). Nor was there t to, &c. 
(nee fuit spatium ad, &c.) It is t 
to, &c. (tempus est with ger. in di, 
infin. or ut). He thought there 
was no more t to lose (nihil ultra 
differendum ratus est). He says 
there is no t to lose (difierendum 
esse negat). To find t. (tempue 
lucrari, nancisci). To spend t 
(tempus in qft re ponere or consu 
mere; ad qm rem conferre). Tc 
watch one's t for athg (tempus ci 
rei observare). To choose my or a 
convenient t. (tempus cs rei scite 
et commode capere). To get a 
convenient or proper t (tempus 
idoneum naucisci). To let the t. 
for action slip (tempus rei gerende 



t FrcBmium ei dtjerrt^ of a state reward* 
mg merit by a public act, by public hon- 
tn,&e. 



t To send a boy to a school, opp. to 
keeping him at home, tiudia, extra tintr 
pro/trre. Plin. 

t Truths Veritas. 

i Immediatel)r or some time aftei ward% 
eomfettim out ex inUrvailo ' 
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VOCABULARY. 



diniittora) To deep the t away 
(tempori indonntre, Phil 3, 14). 
To happen at a most inconTenient 
t (in alieuiMimum tempus cadere). 
To be over in a moment of t (fieri 
ad panctum temporis, C. Tusc, I, 
34, 82). 

U. 

Under. To he n. aby's command 
(esse rah cs imperio). To reduce 
u. aby's power (sub cs potestatem 
redigere). 

Understanding. Our n. comprehends 
(intelligentia nostra capit qd). A 
man of u (in qo inest m est iutelli- 
^utia). To adapt atbg to the u. 
of ordinary men (ad popularem in- 
telligeutiam qd accommodare.) 

Unhealthineas. To escape from the 
bttd effects of the unhealthy season 
(ahMw» ab injurift temporis). 

unpopularity. Bee Odium. 



Vex. To be vexed at athg (moles- 
tiam capere or trahere: moiesti& 
affici ; all with ex q& re). To be 
vexed that (tegre, graviter, moleste 
fero ; toiih ace. atul inf.) 

Victory. To gain a v. over aby (vic- 
toriam ferre or referre ex qo : vvs- 
ioriam reportare ab or de qo). 

View. To dissent fm this v. (ab hac 
rations dissentire). To do athg 
with the V. of (facere qd eo consi- 
lio, nt, &.C.) 

W. 

Way. To make w. for aby (dece- 
dere ci de viA.. dare ci viam). 
These things may be taught in two 
w.*s: or there are two w/s of 
teaching these things (hiec dupli- 
cem h about docendi viam). To 
search out for new w.'s (inusitatas 
vias indagare). To desert old ways 
(vias tritas relinquere). 

Word. Not to get a w. fm ^by (ver- 
bum ex qo nullum elicere). Not to 
be able to utter a w. (verbum cm- 
nino nullum facere posse). To 
define one's w/s (verba definire et 
tecribere). I wish to say a couple 



of w.'s to you (tribus verbis te roToi) 
By w. of mouth (verbo, opp. scrip 
turft). To have w/s with aby (ai- 
tercari cum qo). To have nevei 
had any w.*s with aby (nullo verbo 
concertasse cum qo). To was 
w.*s (verba frustra consomere). To 
listen to aby's w.*s (loqneuti aures 
prebere). The w. plough (verbum 
aratri.: not verbum aratrumt). Nor 
has this w. any other meaning (ne« 
que ulla alia huic verbo subjecta 
notio est, nisi). To use a w. (ver- 
bo uti : but verbum ponere in qo if 
to U9e against a person). To 
weigh the force of w.*s (diligenter 
examinare verborum pondera). The 
most appropriate w.'s (verba maxi- 
me cujusque rei propria). To give 
up an opinion fqr a w. (verbo de 
sententi& desistere. C.) This word 
is usually applied to athg (hoc no- 
men de q& re poni solet). To in- 

• dude two notions in this w. : or to 
include two things in the notion of 
this w. (huic verbo duas res subji- 
cere. Fin. 2, 4, 3). To attach a 
meaning to a w. (vocabulo, verbo, 
&c., uotiouem or senteutiam subji- 
cere). To which the w. virtue is 

^ usually applied (in quo nomen poni 
solet virtutis). 

Y. 

Yoke. To place a y. on aby (jugum 
ci imponere, prop, and fig.) To 
unyoke (jugum ci solvere or de- 
mere). To deliver aby fm a y. 
(jugum a cervicibus cs depeliere) 
To free one's self fm, or shake off, 
a y. (jugum excotere. jugo se ex* 
uere. jugum exnere, propr, and 
fig.: exuere, to do it gradually; 
to slip it off). To bring aby under 
the y. of slavery (ci jugum servi* 
tutis injungere). To submit to ths 
y. (jugum accipere). 



t If the word in apposition is an adj.. 
the following passage of Cicero is a good 
example: ** To the word hap py,** ^.^ 
huic verbo, quum beatum dicimua, Ae, l^uC 
5, 29. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE « ANTIBARBAROS."* 



kccuracy^ diligentia, cura. [accuratio 
once Cic, Brut. 67, 238.] 

iirf a plai/i docere fabulam {of those 
who gel it up, <fvi, and of the author) : 
agere {of the player acting hit 
part) 

Again and again, etiam atque etiam 
( = rery earnestly with verbs 
of entreating), ^several times, 
often : iterum et or ac tertio : ite- 
rum et saspius ;t iterum ac tertium. 
C. 

Against the stream^ amne or flumine 
adverso [not fluvio adv.]. 

Agree. (1) /rr make an agreement; 
agreement with any body, mihi cum 
quo convgnit. We agreed^ inter nos 
convenit. Even the consuls were not 
thoroughly agreed, ne inter consules 
quidem ipsos satis conveniehat. L, 
[not convenio cum quo.] (2) = cor- 
respond wUh, ojiswer to, consentire 
cum qua re. (3) Of a thing it is 
used personally: pax convenerat: 
quae convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid convenire. C. 

Almighty, summus, maximus {not om- 
nipotens, except as a theological term\ 
or by Deus o nly for * the Almighty.^ 
The Romans used Optimus Maxi- 
mus with the name of Jupiter. — 
Jupiter O, M. 

Appear =5 * make his appearance 
amongst us ' {of one who is dead, <^.): 
exsistere. 

sz ' seem,* videri {not apparere). 

= ' /o 6c manifest,* apparere 

/•.^ "ideri). 

Aftp^h {in a dream\ ostendere se cui 



in somnio ; yideri cui in somnis ; pel 
somnum, quiete, perquietem ; whiA 
likeness appears in their bodies, quae 
similitudo m corporibus apparet. C. 

Appear in any bodtfs eyes, judicio cujui 
esse ; ab quo existimari ; videri cui • 
esse apud quem. 

. Day appears, dies venit 

{comes) : Ulucescit {begins to shine). 



Assert^ dicere, athrmare inot aaserere]. 

Auihoft Bcriptor. 

Authority, An authority {used uf a 

pcraon), auctor. A weighty authority t 

locuples auctor. 

Bodily {pleasures), corporis (volup- 
tates). Corporeus is * consisting qfa 
body* 

Break, To break down a bridge, pou- 
lem resciodere^ dissolvere, interrun>- 
pere [not pontem rumpere or fraugere}. 

Classical author, scriptor optimus, 
prsestantissimus ; or scriptor prim® 
classis. Cic, [Gellius introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed to 
scriptor proletarius.] 

Command {an army), prsBesse. 

Compassion. Prom oompa««um, mise- 
ricordla captus, ductus, or permotUB. 

Demagogues, concionatores : popu- 
lares, or bopulares homines. [Jlf 
demagogi he used quos Graecl cicunl, 
or ut Graeco verbo utar should be 
added.] 

Each other, inter se ; of what is dons 
mutually or reciprocally: 
not mvkem. 



' i*ri.*i90 Extracts are taken from a larger work of Mr. Arnold's, principaH; 
«n the Latin Particles, which is in course of preparation for the American 
public. 

t 7\f €uik again and again, etiam atque etiam ; or iterum et seepiuB rogaie 
Wwt edftm atque etiam is never really numericaL 
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EzAfPEBATs: exacuere (iVep.); in- 
fensum reddere : iram cujus incen- 
dere. [Cxasperare, ezacerbare. Liv.] 

Rsperience, usus rerum, usus [not ez- 
perientiaj. FVom txptriencty re, usu, 
exitu doctus, ezpertus ifrom my own 
experiences ezpertus in me, expcrtus. 

t Fiah out mlhgJTmn aoy, «b qo qd expii- 

cari, C. 
Flesh : in * to looejleak,* * gainjiesh,* 4rc» 

corpiu amittere [not caraem]. 
Fleshly (qf jdeamres, 4rc.), by gen,. 



Grtek, To speak Greek or good Greeks 

GrsBce loqui. 
Grow (an old man, <$-c. »* become*), fieri. 

Health,y9}etudo.—Good health, sanitas: 
bona or prospera valetudo (not vale- 
tndo OT^y).— ealus (the continued state 
or preservation of good health.) 

Fmagine (I) S5 to form a representation 
in the mind, animo cogitare, conci- 
pere, complecti : — animo fingere, ef- 
fingere ; cogitatione fingere or depin- 
gere : — ^proponere sibi ante ocuios 
animumque : (2) = conjecture, con- 
jecturam capere, facere: conjicere 
Ll3r imaginari belongs to the silver 
agey (3) = to entertain an unfounded 
notion, opinari, in opinione esse : in- 
duisse sibi faisam cujus red per- 
suasionem. O. quid somniare 
( =s dream it), (4) / imagine {insert- 
ed in a sentence), opinor : ut opinor. 

Impure. An impure style, inquinatua 
sermo, inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody, tribuere, 
attribuere, adscribere, adsignare, 
acceptum referre (quid cui). [Im- 
putare, Quint. Plin.jun.\ 

Inspire anybody with hope, fear, <f*c., 
spem, admirationcm, fofmidinem, 
cui injicere. 

■ anybody with a desire, quem 

cupiditate cujus rei faciendae inci- 
tare, or incitare ad aliquid faciendum. 

Inspired, afflatus numine divino; in- 
stinctu divino perculsus ; instinctus 
divino spiritu. 

Invite {to supper^ Ac), invitare {by 
word of mouth) : vocare {by a slave). 

Key of a country, janua. [' quum earn 
urbem sibi Mithridates Asissjanuam 
fore putasset, qud effracta et revtUsd 
tota pateret provincia.* C] 

l^in. To speak Latin or good Latin, 
Latino>dicere, loqui. 



Mercifidly [not misericorditer, buf\ cum 
misericordia or miseratione, miseri- 
cordii captus, Ac. To deal merci- 
fvXLy with anybody, miaericordem 
esse in aliquem ; misericordii uti in 
aliquem; miaericordem se prsbera 
in aliquem. 

O^er violence, vim afferre alicui. 

One or two, unus et alter, unus itemqua 
alter. Unus alterve {zsione or 'at 
most two). 

Open a way or road (e. g. by the sword), 
viam aperire, patefacere. L. 

Opportunity, occasio, locus (ft facultas ; 
tempus (alicujus rei faciendae). An 
opportunity of doing any thin^ is of- 
fered, locus faciendae alicujus ret 
datur. 

iPalm: to bear the palm, palmam 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cui honorea 
habere, tribuere: honore aliquem 
afficere {not honorem cui ezhibere). 

Prayers. To offer prayers, precation- 
em or preces lacere, preces Deo adhi- 
bere {€.). preces mittere {Liv.). 
Obs. preces fundere is poet. 

Preserve {states, 4^.), conservare. 

Probable, verisimilis [not probabilisi 
which means, * respectable,' ' tolerably 
good']. It seems probable that Milo 
med Clodius, Milo Clodium Inter- 
fecisse y i d e t u r {but verisimilis is 
quite correct). 

Produce a passage, to, locum (versum, 
Ac.) aiTerre. 

witnesses, producere or pro- 

ferre testes : to produce evidence, tes- 
timonium proferre. 

-a reason, to, causas afferre. 



Pure {of style), purus et emendatus. 
Purity of style, integritas, castitas or 
sinceritas orationis. 

Quote an author, to^ producere, proferra 
scriptorem (producere, proferre tes- 
tes being used, but not locum). 

1 passage, locum afferre, profisrra 

[not producere]. 

Reason, causa, when = ^ ground,^ ^nuh 
live.* To bring another reason, aJi!' 
teram afferre rationem or causam. 

Severe {of a disease), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrymas effundere of 

profundere. 
Shed blood — • kill, occidere. 
Slay oneself {lay violent hands on one 
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sdjr, die by one^a own handty commit 

auicide)j se interimere, mortem sibi 

consciscere ; mortem or vim sibi in- 

ferre; se multare morte.* 
Speak. The thing speaks for itself ^ si 

res verba desideraret, ac non pro s e 

ipsoloqueretur. C. 
Slyle^ oratio, dictio, genus ecribendl or 

dicendi. 
— . To express onesei^ in^orto pos- 

wesa a good style {of a Latin mUnor) 



iSf oratione emendatt et Latin& uti ; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Suicide {to commit), mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferre ; 
se interimere, &c. ; mortem ultro 
oppetere {when the death is not com- 
mitted by one^s own hands ; i. e. if 
virtifal not actual^ suicide). 

Think highly qff cpc, de aliqiio magnl* 
fice sentire. 



* il2f0.* manufl libi aflerre i manu sibi vitam ezhanrin. iC.\ 



INDEX ! 

ENGLISH. 



'U sUndt for Quet/wm*. —The numerals refer to the First Part ti 
Latin Proae Composition.] 



A. 

kt sometimes translated by aliguiaf 

qidapkany or quidam, 393. 
abandoned, perdiius. 
able (to be), posttj (fuireCqueo), 125, e. 
Abdera (or), AbdcrUca, G. ib. 
abilities, ingenium {sing,), 
abound, abundare {abl.), 
about ( — concerning), de (abL), 
about ( =* nearly), ferc^ aav. ; circUtr^ 

prep» 
above (such an age), 306, and d. 
absence (in his), abaens. 
absent (to be), abeaat^ 227. 
abstain from, temperare afr, 220. 
abundance of, abunde^ adv. {gen.), 
acceptable gratuB^ 212. 
accident (by); casu, 
accompany, comitaH, 
accomplish, conJUerty fee, fed. 
account : on — of, ergo { gen.) : 207. 
accuse, accuaare ; (if not in a court of 

justice) incusare {gen. of charge), 
accused-person, reus. 
accustomed (to be), solere, soliita. 
acquainted, to become, noacerey 385. 
acquit, abwlvere^ aolVj aoltu {gen. of 

charge), 
acquit of a capital charge, capitis absol' 

vere, 
adapted, accommodatus, 212. 
addition : in — to" this, hue aecedUy acce- 

debat, <&c., 513. 
adherents (his own), aui, 
adjure, obtestari {ace.). 
admire, admirarL 
adopt a resolution, conMilium inire or 

eapere, 
advantage, smolumtntum. 



advantageous : to be, prodesae {duL). 
advantageous: to be very — , nw^fiui 

uliiilati esse, 242 (3). 
adversity, res adversce. 
advice, eonsUium. 
advise, suadere {dot.) See 222; mo- 

nere (with ace. of person): bodi 

with tUy TIC, by 75. 
affair, res. 

afraid : to be — , timer e, vereri, S. 99, e, 
afterwards, postea: with nouns of 

time: post, used adverbially. 
after (before a sentenee), postquam. See 

514. 
after, prep, post (with ace.). 
after the battle, {eonfestim) a prcelio, 
again and again, etiam atque eliam. 
again from the beginning, ab integro. 
against, adversus ^ux.) ; in (with ace,i 

of feelings, actions, &c., agahiat a 

person), 
against his will, invitua {adj.). 
against the will of Caius, Caio ineito 

364. 
age ^ = time of life), tetaa, alia, 
age (of that or such), idcctatis }^en a 
age (of what 1) quid cetatia ? /°"' r 
agitate, perturbare. 
agitated (having his mind), incensu 

animum, 298. 
ago, abldne (to precede the subst. (A 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, gratus, 212. 
agreed : it is — , constat (occ. with tn/Sn.). 
agricultural operations, res ruatiea. 
all, omnia, cunctua ; ( = whole), unices 

aua, totua. 
all together, ctmcU itmversi, 443. 
all over again, ab integro. 
all taken one by one, mnguH. 
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allowed: it is—, conatat {ace, with 
infin.). 

allowed : I am — , licet mihi, 

allow it to happen, committere ut. 

almost, prope^ i^ane. 

almost: I — thmk, haudacU) an, 161. 
(See note on Diff. 25.) 

alone, aohia; or (if ont person) untw. 

Alps, Alpes^ G. turn. 

already, jam. 

also, sometimes translated by the pro- 
noun idem, 387. 

altar, ara, 

although, 451, and d. on f 56. 

although indeed, quamquam {indie.), 

always, after tuperUU. by quisqtu. See 

a man ( = any : indef.), qui$. 

amanuensis, a manu aemu. 

among, inter. 

amongst (a people), apud with ace. 

amuse, delectare. 

and, p. 18, d ; * to me and you,' in Lat. 
* to me with you,' p. 78. 

and that too, not—, nee w, 385. 

anger, ira. 

angry : to be — , iratei (dot.): succmuire 
{dat.) 222. 

animal, animal, alia. 

another, alter, era, &c. G. alteriua : an- 
swering to *tt is one thing,* aliud, 
33. 

another man's, alienua. 

answer, reapondgre {dot.), 

antiquity, antiquitas. 

any • Rafter expera), omnia. 

any. See 389. 

any where (- any whither), Maquam, 

any man may, eujuama eat. (See 

389—92.) 
appeal to, appellare {ace.). 
appear, (= seem\, viaeri {viaua). 
appear (show m>self ), apparere. 
apply vigorously to, incumbere in (with 

accJS ; cubu, cubit. 
approved (valour, &c.,) apectaiua. 
arms, to take, arma capere. 
army, exercUua, iia. 
arrived at: men have—, verdum eat, 

296. 
arrow, aagitta. 
as, after tarn, talia, tanhta, tot^ is, ^lumi, 

auaniua, qualia, guot, respectively. 
ap, alttr idem, qui, 43 (or etc, atque). 
IS far as I know, quod aciamy 5o. 
as far as I can, quoa dejuafacere poa- 

aum, 512. 



as far as possible, } quoad ejus Jien 
as far as can be done, ) potest, 512. 
as it were, quaai. 
as soon as, aimvl ac ; ut primum ; quum 

primum; vbi; it/, 512; 514. 
as many as 200, ad ducentoa. 
as not to, after * auch ' or * «o ' in a nega- 
tive sentence, quin (85) : if *awh* 

or *«0' were in a positive sentence, 

fU would be used b> 66. 
ashamed : am — of, pvdet, 207. 
ask, rogare. 
ask pardon for a fault, delicti veniam 

petere. 
assault (a town), oppugnare. 
assault : to accuse of an — , reuoi facera 

devi. 
assist, auxiliari, adjUvare, opitularii 

aublevare, auccurrere, aubveniref 

(Seep 81, k.) 
at anybody's feet. See 75, 1, 
at once, — and ; idem — uiem, 396. 
at, of place near which a battle is 

fought, &C.J apud.{oT ad)^ 457. 
at two miles' distance, a millibua paa* 

auum duobuaj 348. 
at two miles oii, a miUibua paaautan 

ducbua, 
Athens, Aihenea. 
Athenian, Athenienaia. 
attached to, amana; diligena (with 

gen.), 183. 
attack, adgredi, greaaua; adoriri. ortua 

{ace.). 
attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, aUentLa, 212. 
avoid, vitare. 
authority, oMctoritoM. 
aware, to be, intelUgere. 



, je, impedimenta, pi. (properly 
liindrancea). 
banish, pellere ex eivitate (pepul,pula). 
banished from, exlorria {(U>1.), 27o. 
banquet, eonvivium. 
barbarian, barbariLa. 
base, turpia. 
battle, bellum. 

battle of CannaO) pugna Cannenaia. 
be it far from us. See note t, p. 40. 
bear, ferre {tut, lat, 33). 
beasts, fertB. 

beaten (to be), rapulare (ab), 
become, ,fieri, factua aum. 
become acquainted with, noaeere, 38k 



* The pronouns and adverbs for *anjf* may be exhibited In a convenieii 
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be<;oniiiif (fo be) daefre (ooe.). 

befkl, flcniere (^eo/.). 

before, ofip. antca. 

before, prep, on/e (oo?.)- 

before (standinsr before a Bentenoe), 

arUequamy 493, ^c. 
before one^seyes, ob oeulot. 
behold, adspicere, ioj «pex, 9peet. 
beg, pelcrcj pelWf petite ab. 
begin, aepisse {beganj before pass. iii£ 

eaptuM eai). 
beginning, inilium. 
beOeve, credere, (dai.) eredid^ credit. 
beliere, I can scarcely—, vix credide- 

rim, 428, and naU. 
believed, I am, mihi eredUw, 285. 
belong. See 191. 
benefit, benefieium. 
benefit, v. baufaeere {dot.). 
bereave, orbare (abl.). 
beseech, obseerare. 
bespatter. C«iv«lf.«r«(a%»«'^^«», 

best, optimiu. 

betrayer, prodUar, 
better, melior. 

better : it is — (= more oaHrfactory, 
preferable), mUu* eat, 116. Ex. 34, 



; better: it would bave been- 

j tflOutf/uii; 426(5). 

I between, bUer. 

I beware of, carcre, ear, caut, 233. 

I bird, ans: (great bird) aleo. Vaiuark 

I = any winged creature. 

' black, itiger. 

blame, culvare. 

bleed afrean (of a wound), rerTudetcer*^ 
crudu. 

blessing: a — on your valour I maeU 
virtuU eHo! 280, a. 

blind. oBctta. 

Mood, oanguia, Inis, m, (when obod, 
cruor). 

blot out, dttare^ dekr, deUt. 

boast, gloriari, (obi.) also de, di, 273. 

boast, to make tne same, «femg2or£aHL 

bodv, corp-vs, oris. 

border on, adjaare, 229. 

bom, TuUus: bom to, nahu ad. 

bom, to be, naoei (natuM). 

both — and: et — et. 

bounds. See Exceed. 

hoy,puer, G.pueri, 

branch-oMeaming, dodrvna. 

breach of duty: it is a—, oovdra qf^ 
cvumeat. 

breadth, a finger's. See Depart, 

break one's word, > faUm, falUrti 

break a promise, > fif'dL 

bribery, ambUue, ita. 



concise form, as in the following table : — 





Exclusion 
otalL* 


Inclusion of 
oU alike. 


Inclusion of some. 




Lessem- 
phatical after 
n,ne,ntmi,&c. 




Pbonovhs. 


quisquam 
uUas 


quivis 
quilibet 


aliquls 
quispiam 


quis 


any (body) 


Advssbs. 

(O) P/flC«. 

(6) Time, 


U8quam<| 

({at) 


quovis (to) 

ubivis ' ) ,r. 
ubiUbetjW 


aliquo (te) 

JlcuW . 
uspiam ) v"*^ 


quo (to) 


anyplace 

or 
anywhere. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 


anytime 

or 

eoer. 



* O" All are generally excluded when *any* follows negaheeas or ^vriJthmU, 
tearcely,* 'than:' and in questions that expect the answer 'no,* ('tubodg, 
I*) Ac. 
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feridgis, fOM, fiKt, m. 

bring an action or charge against, ream 
facere ; fee, fact : (with gen. or <ie,) 
187. 

burden, onuSf oneris. 

burnt : to be — , deflagrarc. 

burst out afresn, rect^udesceret crudu. 

business, ntgotium, 

but if^ «m; Mn auttnii 451. 

but if not, sin minus, 451. 

but a little more, and he would have 
perished, minimum abfuUiitmperM.) 
quinperiretf 91. 

but, after universal negatives, (= who 
- not), quin, [or, qui — noUj] 44-. 

but, after universal negatives (= ex- 
cept), niai, or prep. pr<Bter. 

Aut, after cannot. See Cannot. 

butcher, trucidare. 

buy, emere, em, empt. 

by letter, per liieraa. 

by = near, prope. 

C. 

Ccesar, C<Bsar, aria. 

call, vocare, appeUare, nominare, dicer e. 
See 61. 

call =3 summon, vocare, 

call upon, conxenire, ven,vent {ace.). 

call to mind, reminiad. 

camp, castra, pi. 

campaign^ ena of, 308. 

can, posse, quire (queo), 125, e. 

Ganns, o^ Cannensis, adj. 

cannot : I cannot bu ' — , facere non 
pomum qtdn, <&c. 

cannot : it cannot be but that, feri non 
potest quin. 

capable of containing, capax ( gm.). 

capita], cap^it, itis. 

care a straw for, Jlocci facere. 

care thai for, hujus facere. 

care, cura. 

care : for any thing I care, 470. 

careless of, negligens {gen.). 

carry, portare. 

Carthage, Carthag-o, inis. 

cast forth, projicere jec, ject. 

cause to be done, jfocteTu^um curare, 
351, 356. 

cease, desinere desi, desU : ceased, be- 
fore inf. pass. desUus est. 

cease speaking tacere, 299. 

censure, reprehensio, onis. 

chameleon, chamaieon. 

chance, casus, {is. 

character, mores pi. G. um. 

fhirge (falsely,) insimtUare {gen. of 



charge : bring, or prefer a -•, =<» 

make him an accused person, reum 

facere de — , 187. 
charge ( = enjoin), mandare {dot.). 
chargeable (with a fault), a^nie, 212 
chaste, castus. 
children, liberi, pL 
cheese, easeus. 

choose (= elect), eligere, lig, lect. 
christian, christianus. 
circumstance. A circumstance which 

{referring to a preceding sentence), 

qute res. 36, 37 (6). 
citizen, civis. 
city, urbs, urbis. 
civil-gown, toga. 
claim, postulare. 
clear ( = excuse), purgare. 
clothe oneself^ induere^ 283. 
coast, ora, 40. 
cold, Jrig<L8, this. 
come, venire, vin, vent. 
come to the assistance of, aUeui aux- 

ilUo venire, 242. 
come to a determination, consilium 

inire. 
command, imperare {dot.). 
command an army, prteesse {dat.). 
commission, mandare {dat.). 
commit many sins, multa peccare, 
common, communis. 
common : of a — kind, vulgaris, 
compassion, misericordia. 
compel, cogere. coeg, coact. 
completed : 1 nave — the work, opus 

absolutum habeo, 364. 
concerns (itj, interest, 207. 
condemn, aamnare, Mtidemnare : to 

deaths capitis. 
condemn a man to pay his vow, voti 

damnare, 
conduct, honorable, honestas. 
confer (oenefits) on, conferre {benefcia) 

in; ace; tul,lat. 
confer an obligation on, gratiam inin 

ab aliquo {Cic.) apud aliquem {Liv.) 

339. 
congratulate, congratulari, 492. 
connection with, eonjunctio. See 15). 
conquer, vincere, vie, vict. 
consequence : it is of — , interest. 
consequence : it is of no — , nihil in' 

terest, or refert, 207. 
consider = think, existimare, arbUrari 
consider = attend to, attendere, 229. 
considerable quantity, aliauantum, 
considerably, aliquantOf 405. 
constancy, constantia, 
constantly, perpetua. 
constellation, astrwn; sid^vM^ erit. 
consul, eonsvl^ vlza» 
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consult, eontuleret fti/u, ntlt.j ace. 
consultf for, > consulere 

consult a man*8 interests, \ alicui, 233. 
contemporary, atfuaiia. 
contented, conlentua {abl.), 
contention, conientio. 
continue, per^ere^ perreXf perrect. 
contract to build, omduecre faciendum ; 

duXf duct. 
contrary to each other, iider «e con- 

trarii^ a, o. 
convenient, commodua. 
conversant, to be, ealUre {aec.}. 
converse, loqui, iocutus. 
corrupt, corrumvere, rap, rupt. 
cost, stare^ eonaiare, 266. abl. : {dot. of 

person), 
count, numerare. 
country, po/ria; as opposed to town, 

ma, ruria. 
country, in the, ruri. 
country, into the, rtta» 
country, from the, rure. 
courage, virtua^ tUia. 
courageously , /or/a«r. 
courtesy, humanitaa, 
cross over, Iranajicere or trajietre, jee, 

Ject, (ace.). 
crown, corona. 
cruelly, crudelUer, 
cruelty, crudclUaa. 
cry out, clamare. 
cultivate, colercj c6l% cult: if it be a 

atudy^ e. g. eloquence— ^hictere 

{dal% 
cure, mederi (dot.). 
custom, consuetudrOt inia. 
cut off, inlerduderc, clua, 233. 



D. 

Daily, ouoiidUf indiea or in dita aingu- 

ha. (See 69, t). 
danger, pericidum. 
dare, audire^ auaua aum. 
day, by, inttrdiu, 311. 
deaf, aurdua. 
dearer, plwria^ Q. 266. 
death, mora. 

death, to (after candemn)^ capilia. 
debt, aa alicnum, 273. 
debt, heavy, magnum cea alienunu 
deceive, dtcipert^ io^ cep^ cept. 
decree, cUeemerCf creVy cret. 
deem, putare. 

defend what is actually attacked, de- 
fender e {fend^ /«*«) : — what «my 

be attacked, hitri. 
Degree, to what a— I quOy (with j^m.) 



deliberation (after opua mA, 

271. 

delight, ddectare. 
delightful, jucundua. 
delightful to the sense of sight, anuenut 
demand, poatulare; poacere, jHrposc ; to 

demand importunately. eMaeitart, 

(See 257). 
deny, negare. 
depart a finger's breadth, tranateraum 

digitum diacedere. 
depend on, nUi^ niaua or nixtu ? (m with 

abl.). 
deprive ot^ apoliart, orbare ; {abl.). 
desert, dtaerert^ aeru, aert. 
deserve, mereri (merit) ; well o^ banedt 
deserving of; dignua {abl.), 
deserving to be, dkc, dignua eaat qui^ 

with avJbj. 
design, conailium. 
desire, velle ; cunere, cuptv, cupii : = a- 

preaa a wisn, aptare (See 420, %). 
desirous, cuoidua {gen.). 
despair ofi aeaperare. 
destroy utterly, delere^ delev^ delet. 
destroy ( = burn)^ concremarey 141, c. 
destroy : go about to destroy, perdilum 

ire, 362,* a. 
deter, detemre. [See F^rrnn.] 
determine, conalituere. 
detrimental, to be, detrimento eaae^ 242. 
devote oneself to, incumbere in, with 

ace. {cubu^ cubit). 
devote oneself to, atudire {dnt ). 
die, moriy ior^ mortuua; mortem or«u- 

premum diem obire^ 249. 
difficult, d\fficilia. 
difficulty : there is — in doing, &c. «it 

is done. dfMcile* 
difficulty : he has — in doing, &c. = he 

does it, difficile, 
difTerence, diatantia. 
difference, it makes a very great, per- 

multum interest^ 122. 
difference, what is there ? quid interest f 
difference, there is no, > nihil interest, 
difference, it makes no, S or refert, 207. 
diligence, diligentia, 
dinner, coma. 

direct = instruct, pracipercy c«t>, cepl. 
discharge, fungi, functua, (aW.) per 

fungi. 
discipline, diaeipliTia. 
discontented, am— with, paenitd ir^ 

discourse, aermo, onia. 
discover, invenire, repirere. See 177, o. 
disease, morbua. 
disgraceful, turpia. 
disgusted: am — at, teedet (per£ pir 
Usaum esA me. 207. 
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iUboamMft htrpiter. 

displease, awplieere^ {<^»)' 
dissatisfied: am — with, pcBtiiUi m«, 

207. 
distance : to bo at a distance of| Ac. 

aheaae, distare^ 319. 
distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
distant : to be — from, abcsse; distarc 

(a), 319. 
ditcn, fossa. 

divest, cruerCf exu, exyt, 233. 
do nothing but — , nihil <diud quam 

(faciunt omitted), 420. 
do well, praclare facere, 
dog, canis. 
doubt: dvhitart, 
doubt: 1 don't at all — ^ nuUiu dubito 

iquin). See note 492. 
doubt : there is no — ^ nan est dubium 

(Ttcm), 89. 
dream, somniare. 
dream, s- somnium. 
draw, ( = call) away, atocare, 
draw up an army, acUm instruere; 

struXf struct. 
draw up an army in three lines, fnp/i- 

cem aeitm instruere. 
dress, vestitus. 
drink, bibere^ bib^ bibit. 
drink, s. potus^ A«, > |.. 
drinking, po/io, S 
drive, pellere, pepul, puis : — drive 

away, abigerst eg, act. 
dntlful affection, ptetof. 
duty, qfficium. 



E. 



Each (of two), uterque, utraque^ utrunt" 

que^ G. utriustfue. 
each one, unusquisqus. 
each other (after ' to love,' &c.), inter 

M, 470. . 
each of them, singly, singvli, pi. 
eagerly desirous, stvdiosus^ (gen.); 

avidus^ igen.). 
easy, facilis. Easily, facile. 
eat, edere (9d^ is) ; vesci (See 273). 
eclipse, defectio. 
eclipsed, to be, defcereyfec^fect. 
efface, del f re, delev^ delet. 
either — or : aut — out ; vel — vet; site 

— sire, 4.56. 
deo't, digere, leg, led. 
el'xtion, comiiia, n. pi. 
eloquence, eloquentioj facundia {natU' 

ral eloquence). 
emulate, tBmulari, 229. 
eneunpi oorultfto*^, sed, set*. 

15 



encounter death, mortem oopeUn, 
encounter a danger, periauum cbb^ 
end of; extremuSf agreeing with iti 

siibst., 179. 
endued with, praditus (ablX 
endure, sustinere^ tinu, tent. 
enemy (private), inimicus. 
enemy (public), hostis. 
engage = fight with, conjligere, JKx^ 

JUct. 
engage = undertake, rcciperc, eep, cepi. 
engaged in : to be — , operam dturg, 

337: (in a baUle^ cgair, dc.) In- 

tertsse, 224. 
«nJoy,/rtti, (aW.). 
enouffh, satis^ qfntim, (See 612.) 
enquire of^ qiusrereex; quoBSvo^ queesii, 
•enter into partnership, eoire societatem, 
entrust, credere^ eredid, crsdit {dot. id 

person), 
envy, invicUre, met, vis {dot.). 
Ephesian, Ephesius. 
equal, par, dot. Equal to (in magni' 

tade, real or figurative), intiar 

(gen.), 207. 
error, error, 

escape from, B.fuga^ 157. 
escape : it escapes me, 7ne fugitffMi, 

prtBterU, 259. 
eternal, <ttemus (= everlasting) ; fMi« 

pUemuSt 123, c. 
even, etiam. 

even mind, tequus animus, 
even — not, ne — quidem. 
evening, in the, vesperi. 
every, omnis. 
every body, quisque, 396. 
every tenth man, deeimus quisque, 
every body who or that, quisquis, qut^ 

cun^ue^ 396. 
every thing, omnia, pi. 
ever, unquam, alUjuandOf qwundo^ 40SL 
evil, malum, neut. adj. 
exactly, with tinumeral; ipse, in agre9> 

ment, 308. 
exceed the bounds of moderation, m^ 

dum excedere, cess. 
exceedingly, vehem.enter, 
excel, antecelUre, preestare, 229, 
exhort, hortari, adhortaru 
expedient, utUis (dot.), 
expedient : it is — , expedil, 
expediency, utilitas, 
experience (familiarity with a thing). 

usus, its. 
exposed to, obnoxius, 212. 
extortion, pecunias repetundce / or only 

repetundce. 
extremely flourishing, longs < 

simus, 
eye,< 
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FtoCL to know a man by, defaeU none, 
faU 7a fAen^^^dtu»t {dat,\ faU (one), 

defieertf 229. 
faith,/£{M, 6. 
f&itMal Jdelis. 

DeUI on(= seize on), tnceMere, 229. 
false, jalstu. 
lalsehoods, utter manyi muUa nurUiri, 

38. 
mmily, /amijia. 
fiur from (thinking) this, tanhmi abttt 

ut — {ut\. 
far : not to he — from, hand muUum 

or proad abesge {quin)f 91. 
far be it from nie not, 83. See note t, 

p. 40. 
far, muUo (with compar. and auperL)^ 

410. 
farewell, aoe, «aZve, vo/e, 281. 
late,J^/um. 
fault, culpa. 
favour, a, bmejicium. 
favour, /apgrc {datXfaVifaut. 
fawn .upon, adulan {dot. or ace,). 
fear, of 6ody, /tTnor ; of mitui, vuhu^ its. 
fear, tinurcy mduere^ vereri. See 99. 
feeble, imbeciUuB. 
feed on, vesci. See 273. 
feel thankful, gratiam habere, 
ieyier^febriay abl. i. 
few, paucif <e, a. 

few : a few days ago, paueia hia diebtu. 
few: a few aays before, paiueis UU» 

didnu. 
MeMiy^fdea, 
field, in the, militias. 
fight, pugnares fight on horseback, ex 

e^uo. 
find, tnrentre, reperire. 177. 
find: hard to nnd, diffidlia inveniu^ 

364. 
finger's breadth. iS^« Depart 
finish, confieere. 
fire, UTittf, ( B conflagration) incen- 

dium. 
first, primum : at first, primo. See 83. 
fit, aptus, 212. 
fitted, acccmmod{Uuay 219. 
fix by edict, edicSre {lU). 
fiank, on the, a latere, 
flatter, adulari {dot. or ace.), 
flaw, vitium. 



vtrgi8e(edi: ccenu. 



fond, ciM7Yc2u« (^en.). 

Ibot, p<«, pM^t. 

i», wh^n untranslated, 286. 



for how much 1 qtianti? 

for as much— as, taTitir-quanti^ 2dft. 

for less, minoru, 266. 

for just as much — as, ) tantidem — 

for no more, than ) quantu 226. 

for ( = in behalf qf\ pro. 

for { s= owing to^ of obstacles), pr«,(aAI., 

for instance, verbi caiiad. 

for some time, dydum^ jamdudum, 420 

for (after to /car), sign of dat. 

for any thing I care, per me Ucet. 

for us (after mttkej^ a nobis, 

foreign to, alienua, 212. 

foretell, prcBdicere. 

forget, oblioiaciy oblitust 199. 

former, the, ilUy 378. 

forsooth : as if—, miasi vero, 494. 

fortune. See Gooa. 

fortune : let — see to it, id Forhmm 
vidgrit. 

found, condere^ candid^ condU. 

founder (of a family), prineepafamxHte, 

free from, liberare {abl.). 

freedman, libertinua : (but with refer- 
ence to his maater^ libertua^) 

friendly, amicus, 

friends, his own, auU 3 

from a boy, puero. 

from the heart, ex ammo. 

from a wall, ex muro. 

from your neighbourhood, iatinc. 

from a difierent direction, aliunde* 

from, after conceal^ omitted, 251. 

from, titer preveiUaf detera^ &c., giMMtl- 
nusy 94. 

from, after recover^ ex, 

front, in, afronte. 

frugality, frugalitas. 

fruits (of the earth\fruges: (of a <fie«> 
frudus, 

full, plenusy 182. 

fury, /uror. 



O. 

Grain an advantage, emoHumentum c» 

pere (cep^ capt)^ — ex. 
gain possession o^ potiri {abl. gen.). 
Gaul, Gallua. 

get possession of, potiri^ potitua (abL), 
gift, donumy munus, eri^. (See 242.) 
give information, docere, 253; giva 

much information, muUa dMsn 

{de\ 252. 
give battle to, praHum oommtlfin 

cum ; mlSy miaa. 
given over, deaperatua. 
given it is, datur. 
fiM> to be, Ueiari, 621. 
glory, ifiorfa. 
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glorloni. ghrionu, 

go wrong, etrare, 

go away, obirty deeederty ct8». See 308. 

go about to destroy, perdUum ire, 

362*, a. 
go on, pergere, perrex, perrect, 
go on in yoar valour! macte vvrtule 

estol m 
god. DeuBy 66. 
gold, iturum, 
golden, aureuM, 
good, bantu s ( » beneficial, expedient) 

uHlis. 
good : to do — , prodeaae (dot.). 
good fortune : it was my — {corUigU 

vuhii—vi, 374). 

goodtime,ln,|j^^«- 

gOTem, imperare, dat.; (=: regulate, 
direct) moderari (ace. or dat. See 
220). 

grateful, gratus, 

gratitude, gratia, 

greatest (when degree is meant rather 
than size), nttnmttM, 

Seedy, avidus (gen.). 
reece, Gracia, 
Greek, Grcecus. 
grief^ dolor. 

grieve, dotere, moBTere, See 521. 
ground, hvmua ; on the ground, humi, 
grudce, invidere (dat-), vid, vis. 
guard against, ) cavere {ace, 233), cav, 
guard, be on my, { caut. 
guidance, under y6ur, te duce; under 
the guidance of Herdonius, Her* 
dcnuductu. 



H. 



Habit of silence, tacitumitaa, 

had rather, malle^ 15C (conjug. 142, 1). 

hail, ave, salve, 281. 

hand, manus, Us, 4. f. 

hanging, stupendiuin, 

happen (of evils), accidere : offortunate 

events, contingere (tig): = turn out, 

evenire. (See 374). 
happen : how does it happen that ... 1 

quSJU Hi, <&c. 
happy, beatns,felix. (See 443.) 
hard: are hard to avoid, difficile vir 

iantur. 
hard to find, diffUUis inventu {*up.), 
hardly ( = scarcely), vix, 
hardly any body, nemo fere. 
hanrest. messis,/, 
bM», MfJMe (with teniet derived from 

perf.). 



= him 



hatefiil, to be, odio esst^ 812. 

have, habere, 

have a thing done, fadendvan eurare, 

356. 
have an interview with, eenoenire 

{acc.y 
have, in such sentences as, ^wUh 

whom we have to do.' (See 336.) 
head, caput, capitis, n. 
heal, mederi {dot.). 
healed, to be (of a wound), 

cere. 
health, to be in good, vaUre. 
hearj atuiire, 
heanng : without hearing him ( s 

%t:Mtard), inauditum {ace. masc.) 
heart (as the seat of the affections), ani- 
mus, 92. "^ 
heart, cor, cordis, n. 
heavy, gravis. 

height : to such a — , eo, adv. (gen.).' 
help (a person in perplexity), subvenire 

{dat.y, juvare (ace.), auxiliari 

(€UU.\ suceurrere \dat. See 222, k.). 
her {ace. sing.), se, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, earn. 
her, adj. suus, a, um, if relating to nom. 

of sentence; if not, ejus. 
hesitate, dubitare. 
hidden, occuUus. 
him, se, if relating to nom. of sentence 

if not, eum. 
himself, 369 ; 373, c. (Q. on f 48.) 
hinder, impedire. See d. on f 15. 
hindrance, impedimenlum. 
his own friends, adherents, &c. suL 
hit ( = strike), fcrire, icere, ctedere, c«- 

cld, eois. See 299, i. 
hold, tenere. 

hold a levy of troops, deleclum habere 
hold one's tongue, sUere, tacere, See 

299, g. 
hold cheap, parvi pendire, 266. 
home, to, domum : at, domi : from, domo 
honey, mel, mellis. 
honour (=the honorable), honestas, 

( = probity) /d««, ei. 

honorable conduct, fumestas. Honor 
able, honestus. Honorably, honeste. 

hope, sperare. (See 15.) 

horseback, on. ex equo : (of more than 
one person) ex equis. 

house, at my, domi mece. 

how (with adj.), quam. 

how aisgraceful it is, quanta spprobrit 
est. 

how manv, quat. 

how much, quantum. 

how does it nappen? quSJUf tU, .>f 
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how few there are, who — 1 quolu*- 
awKpu estf qui . . ? {wUk mtbj.) 

hunger, /amM, i». 

hurry, to be in h^fu/Unort. 

hurt, nocere, dat. ; kedere (oec /ib*.) 

hurtful, to be, nocere. 

husband, vir, 291. 



I. 



I for my part, emddem, 

if— not, nin. 451. 

if however, nn ati/em, 451. 

Ignorant, to be, ignorare (ace,), 

ignorant : not to oe i^orant that, Ac, 

non ignorare, qutn, 
ignorant : who is ignorant that, 4kc, 1 

quis ignonU^ quin . . . ? 
ignorant oi; rudts {gen.). 
immediately after the battle, eonfeelim 

apraliOf 348. 
immense, ingene, 
immortal, immortalis. 
impiety, impietat, 
impiety : if it may be said without — ^ 

eifoM eat diclu, 364. 
impiety : it cannot be said without—, 

nefaa tat dvctu^ 364. 
importance, it is of, interest {gen,)j 203. 
importance, it is of great, magni (or 

multum) intereetf 206, a. 
important, gramor, 
importune, Jlagitare, 
impose on, vmpanere^ poeu, posit, 233. 
Impute as a fault, vitio or culpee dare 

orvertere, 242. 
in the presence of the people, ajmd 

populum, 
in (an author), apud {Xienophoniemf 

Ac), 
in front, afronte, 
in flank, a latere, 
in the rear, a tergo, 
in triumph (to lead), per triumphum, 
inattentive to, negligent {gen.)^ 183. 
increase, augere, aux, auct, {trans,) 

crescere, erev (ntut,). 
incredible, incredUnlis, 
m'X>nsiBtent with, alienus, 212. 
inconvenient, inoommodiu. 
induce, adducere ut, <ftc. 
Indulge, indiUgerey dtUs, duU {dot.). 
inaustry, diligerUia, 
Uiflict punishment on, aliquem pcenA 

qsficere, 276. 
Influence : to have great — vrith, mul- 
tum vaiere apvdaUquim, 



inform, certior em facers, 18T. 

information. See Give. 

inhabit, incoleref coluy cult, 

injure, violare, ( — do tiarm to) Usdsrw 

{ace.), 
injurious, it is, noeet {dat,), 
injury, injuria. 
innocent, innocens. 
insignificant* how — ! auam n-jUmai 
insolence to such a helgnt oi, «o (oiIp.) 

insoUntiig, 512. 
instance, for, terbicausd, 
interest ( = true interest), tOUitas, 
interest : it is the— o^ uuereat {gen,)t 

203. 
interests (to consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provide for). See 233. 
interview. See Have, 
intimate : to be — witlufamUianter tUi, 

abl. 
inventor, inventor, fern, inventrix. 
invest ( » blockade), obsidere, sedy 8ess„ 
invoke, appeUare, 
iron-hearted, y«rrev«. 
is ( » is distant), distat. 
island, insula, 
it cannot be but that, JSeri non poteti 

quin, 
it is not every man who can, Ac, non 

eujusvis est, Ac, 190. 
Italy, Italia, 

J. 

Javelin, Joeu/um. 

jest, jocus. 

jewel, gemma. 

join battle with, committere praUism 

{cum). 
journey, on the, inter viam. 
joyful, lostus. 
just (equitable), eequus. 
lustioe, jusiitia. 



Keep, servart, 

keep one's word, fidemprastare, 

keep up a certain state, splendids « 

gerere, 
kill, interficere, occidere, necare, 308 
king, rex, rigio, 
know, scire, novisse, ealUre^ 386. 

L. 

Labour, labor, 

lame of one leg, tkmtkts sMmv pedU, 

lamp, lueemo. 
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luge, fpu^nu*. 
lasting, semfnUmtu. 
latter, the. hie 
laugh, ridiret rr«, rU. 
law, UXt Ugi». 
lay on, imponere. 

lay a person under an obligation, gra- 

Ham ab aliqtto tnire. 
lay down a magistracy, magistratum 

ahdicare; {oTMt with a6/., 306.) 
lead a life, agtre vUam ; eg^ act. 
lengnef faedtiSf eriB. 
learning, branch o^ doctrina. 
lean on, ni^t, nuu«, nixu» {abl, 273). 
learn, diacere^ didic. 
learn by heart, ediacere, 
leave, rdinqture, lig, lid: (by will), re- 

Unquere, 
Isave ( = go out of), excedere {with obi) 

cessj 83. 
leave nothing undone, nthU prcUermit- 

tere quin. 
leave off, deainerty deti^ desit. 
\es. See LMtne. 

leisure : I have — , vaeat mt%t, 154. 
Lemnos, Lemnos^ O. t. 
let me know, fae Bciam {with ut 

omitted^, 
let out to oe built by contract, loeare 

faciendum, 
letter, litercB^vl.: epistola, 
levy troops, aelectum habere, 
liable to, obnoxitts^ 212. 
liar, mendax {adj,). 
lie, nuTdiri. 
lie near, adjacfre^ 229. 
life, vita ; { = life-time) tetaa. In the 

life-time of Augustus, Auguato 

vivo^ 364 
lift up, tMere^ auattd^ aublat. 
light, Itna. 
light ( =s kindle), accendere : atuxendere 

ropim, Ac. (See 299, h.) 
liffhtnmg,/u/7?i«n, inia. 
like, aimiUaf dat.: ( s equal to in size) 

instar, {gen,). 
like {verb). See 491, d. 
Unet : to draw up an army in three — , 

triplicem aciem inatrxure. 
literature, tUerce. 
little, or a little ( ^few thxnga^) pauca, 

Uttle : but oi too — , parvm. 

little, a ( = some, but not much), pau^ 

him ; paululum, 402. 
long, diu ! pridem^ jamdiu, jampridem. 

See 420. 
bng for, a:eeret of an impatient, geaiire 

of fijoyoua longing. 



look to thatyouraeli; id ipsa vidiria. 

loquacious, loqwax, 

lose, ^erdere, perdid, perdit : lose (pas- 
sively), amittere. (See 56.) 

lose an opportunity, occaaionem amii* 
tere. 

lose flesh, corpua amittere. 

love, amare, diligere, (See 185, a.) 

lover of, amanat diligena {gen., 1^.). 

lover, such t lover of, adeo amana oi 
diligena {gen., 183). 

lowest, injimua, imua. 

lust, Itbulo, inia. 

luzurioua, luxurioaua. 

lyre, to play on the. See Teach, 

M. 

Mad, to be,/ur«T«. 

madness, amentm. 512. 

magistracy, to hold, magiattjtum g^ 

rere. 
make, facere {fee, fact ) ; eflUAo : am 

made,^. Gba. * makes all thinga 

{ace.) flourish;' in Lat. * makes 

that {tU) all Oiinga (nom.) should 

flourish,' 254. 
make the same promise, idem poUiceri, 

poUicitua. 
make treaty, <&c., faxhta icere, 299. 
make this request of you, iUud te rog9 

{lU ne), 
make ( — appoint to an office), ereare, 
make mention of, m^miniaae, recor- 

(fart, 201. 

make the same boast, id.em gloriari. 
make it my first object, id agere {ut) 
make for us, a nobia facere. 
make a decree in a man's favour, ae- 

cutuium aliquem decemere ; dwrev, 

decret. 
making haste (after opua eal),propa' 

rate, {abl. part 171). 
maker, ejector : fern, effectrix. 
man, hxrnio, vir, (See 38, y.) 
man : I am not the — to ; lum ia aum, 

qui {aubj.). 
manners ( = morals, character,) morea^ 

um, pi. 
many, mtUti. 
march against the enemy, obviam tn 

hoatibua. 
marry (of a female), nubere {dai. 222). 
Marseilles, Maaailia. 
master, magi ter, dommua, \erua. (Se# 

180.) 
matter, rea. 
mean, aibi vellt. 
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mean time ; in the — , inierim, interea. 

(See 402.) 
means, by no, minime. 
meat, eibus. 
medicine, vudicina, 
meditate, mcdiiari {ace.), 
meet, to go to, obviam ire (dot.). 
melt, liqueacere^ lieu. 
merchant mercator. 
middle of, mediua (in agreement with 

its subst. 179). 
mile ( = 1000 paces), mUle poMaitt : pi. 

Aimia pagntum. 
Miletus, of; MUetvut. 
milk. laCf lactia. 
mina, menaf merUia; animuM. 
mindful, memor {gen.), 
miserable, miser^ era^ <ftc. 
mistaken, to heffalli. 
mistaken, I am, mefallit,' 
mock, illudere {dot. 229). 
moderate, modtrari {ace. or dai. 220). 
money, pecunia. 
montn, menaiay m. 
moon, luna, 
moral, »anctua, 
morals, morea^ um, 
more, phu (with gm,). Per more, 

pluria, 
mortal, mortalis, 
most men, pUriqiu. 
motion, mohtMy 11$. 
mound, agger. 
move, movere^ mov, mot. Move, neui. 

moveri, 
much, rmUiOy n. pi. (but if oppoaed to 

many things, or followed by gen. 

muUum.) 
much less, nedum^ 443. 
multitude, muUihuio, tni*. 

N. 

Naked, nudua. 

name, mnninare (also = to appoint). 

nature, natura; rerum naiura, 

near, prope {ace.). 

near, to be very, minimum abeaae (im- 

pers.) TMin, 92. 
nearer, propiort (adv.) prcpiusy 211. 
nearer am, propiua abaum (qttam), 319. 
nearest, proximua, 
nearly, prope^ ptene. 
need, €g^crc, indigere (abl. or gen.). 
need, have — of, opua eat^ 17^ e. 
need, you have no — , nihil oima est. 
negligent, rugligena (jgen.)i 183. 



neighbourhood, in your, isftir, > 
neighbourhood, from your, iatine. > 187 
neighbourhood, to your, ttfue. i 

nei.her-no, l^:^^^^ 

neutral, mediua. 

never, nunquam, 

nevertheless, tamen. 

news of the town, rea urbana. 

next: the next thing is, M^i^vr a/ flft. 

night, by, noeiu or node. 

no, ntUhia; after it«, quia. 

no one, nemo. 

no painter, nemo pietor. 

no time, nVvU temporia. 

nobody, nemo^ inia.* 

none of you, nemo veairunu 

none of those things, nihil eorum. 

nor, neque, nee: but after tU or no h 

is neve or neu. 
not, non. After r^/., see p. 215, d. 
not yet, nondum. 
not one's own, aUenua. 
not even, it«— ^uuiem. 
not only — but also, non aohtm-^-aedL 

or varum eHam. 
not 80 far off, to be, propiua obeaae. 
not to say, ne dicam. 
not that — but, non quod — acd; non 

quo — aed; non eo or idea qual — 

aed,492. 
not at all, nihil. 

not as if not, rum quin, with aubj. 
not to be far from, haud midtum (or 

hand promt) abeaae (quin). 
nothing, nihil. 

nothing but, nihil aliud nim, 185. 
nourish, o/ere, o/tc, aUt or aU. 
now ( =■ already), Jam. 
number, numffrare. 



Obey, partre, obedira {dot See 222) 
object, not to, non recuaare quin^ 92. 
obligation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an -^on, mxignam abaliqua 

{Cic.\ apud aliquem (i^o.), gra- 

tiaminirej 339. 
obliging, commodna, 
obstruct, vntercludere^ dua. 
obtain, potiri {abl. gen). 
occasion : you have no — to hurryi 

nihil eat quodfeatineaf 477. 



* Ntminis and vemine are not found, but nuUiua, ntdlo : — except now and tlieii 
%emine with paes. participte.-'NKMO od^ivum nee habet, nee nabet ^eni/ivum. 
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MOtrioo: have— for oinuestf 170. 
ooeaiii oeeamu, 

occupy myself In, operant dare^ 337. 

odious, to be, odio ease. 242. 

ot after * atrip,* Ac. {abl.) 

ot, after 'beconu* * deserve tDeO,* Ac, 

*am peratutaedj* and when qf= 

conceming^f de. 
o^ after * enqmref* ex. 
of others, altenua, a, um, 
of such a kind, ejusmodi, 
offend, qffcndereffendifena {ace). 
offend against, violare. 
offence : if I may say so without — , 

pace hid dtxerim. 
old, vettts, veteris (n. pi. Vetera). 
old man, aenex^ O. serda^ G. pL um. 
old a^e, senectuSf atia. 
one (of two), altera O. iua. 
one thing— another, aUud—alivdy 38. 
one ( = a certain), quidam. 
one r = some one, no matter who), 

aUqais. 
one's, swis. 
only, adj. solus^ O. ius, 
only: the — one who^ uitw qui (with 

^ stif>J.). 
only son, umeus JUiua. 
opinion, to be of| eenaire. 
opportunity, oecasio. 
oppose, reougnare {dot.), obatare {dat.). 
or, ant, vd, m, 456 (in questions an). 
or not, necne. See 122. 
orator, orator, 

order Jid>ere,Juas (ace. with inf.). 
ovtghi oportet. See 126. 
out OL «, ex. 
out of doors, foras. 
out : to dine out, ccmare foria, 339. 
over : it is all over with, actum eat de. 
over against, adveraus. 
overpower (with emotion), frangere, 

fregjract. 
overthrow, etertercy vert^ vera. 
owe, debere. 
owing : it is owing to, per aliquem atat, 

quominusy Ac. 99. 
own {emphatic), ipaiua OTipsor^jLm, after 

vneua^ tuua, Ac. 



P. 

Pace, paaaus, its. 

pained, to be, dolere {ace. or abl. with 

pardon, venia, 

pardon, ignoacere, nov {dat.) ; (of a su- 
perior) vsniam dare. 
parent, parena; genUor, fern. genUrix. 
part, par«, partis. 



partner, consora, 185. 

party, to be on our, a nobis sentirs, 

past, the, prtEterita. 

peck, madiua. 

peculiar, propriua, 212. 

perceive, aentire. 

perchance (in questions), qmd in as 

quid, numquid, 400. 
perform^/ang^ ptrfungijunetua {abl.\ 
perhaps, fortaaae. 



permitted, it is, licet. 

permitted, I am, licet mihx. 

perpetual^ aempitemua. 

perseverance, peraeoerantia. 

persist, persecerare. 

persuade (s advise), auadere .dot.); a 

advise effectually, peratuuUre, auas 

{dot.). 
persuaded, I am, perauaaum eat miki 

de, Ac, or perauaaum kabeo, 291. 
perverse, perveraua. 
perversely, perverae. 
philosopher, philoaophua. 
philosophy, philoaophia. 
piety, pietas. 
pity (1), miaeret me, or miaereor, getu 

(See 201, r.) 
pity, miaericordia. 
plainly: see — through, perapectum 

kabeo, 364. 
planet, planeta or ea. 
plan, consilium. 
plant, aerere, aev, aal. 
play, ludere, Iua. 
play on the lyre. See Teach, 
piea^t A cause, agere cauaam, 
pleL^ant, jucunaua. 
please, placer e {dot.). 
pleasure, voluptaa. 
poet, poeta. 
point : to be on the — of, in eo esse iit 

479. 
poison, venenum. 
Pompey, Pompejua, 
possession, to oe in, tenure. 
possession, to gain, potior {ahl. org^.). 
possible as< (after auperl.), quam, vd^ 

410. 
possibly. As great as can possibly be, 

quantua maximua potest tsae, 412. 
post nimself, conaidire, aed, aeaa. 
poor, pauper. 
power, potentia of actual, poteataa of 

legal, conceded, Ac, power, 
power: to put himself in their — ^, po- 

teatatem suifacere. 
power: to be in our — , in nostrd pot 

testate esse. 
powerful, potens. 

practice (justice, Ac), co2er«, oofti, cnJH 
praise, laua^ laudis. 
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praiie, to, kaidart, 

pray (3 heg earDestly), orart. 

preiiici, jrraxiicert. 

prefer, anteftoncrCy po8iL, potU, 

prefer a charge, reum Jactrt de^ 187. 

prefer a capital charge against, rei 

capUali* reum facer e^ 1S7. 
prefer a charge of im morality against, 

cU m»rilma reum Jactrt^ 187. 
prejudicial, to be, dbtMt (cio/.). 
prepare, parare. 
present with, donaref 207. 
present, give us a, dano or rnvneridare. 

^42, (3.) 
present, to be, adtfe {dot.), 
preservation: tend to tlie— , 335, e, 
pretend, simulare, 
pretty often, nonnitnquam. 
prevent, obatarc^ otMtU {dot.). 

^'?^"'» \ •aeerdM, UU, 
pnestess, J •»««^'ww, ww. 

proceed against a person, consulere in 

aliquem. 
produce (= fruits), frum, vL 
productive of, efftciena l[gtn\ 183. 
profitable, to be, j^rodease {dat.), 
promise, polliceru licituM; promiUere. 

See 17, 1. See 15. 
prompt execution (after oput est), mar 

ture facto, 177. 
prone, prodima {ad,), 
property, all my, omnia mea. 
property, all their, omnia ma. 
prosecute, poatulare. 201. 
protection, take unoer one's, tueri, 374. 
proud, ntperbus, 
prove an nonour, honori ease} (prove 

done by sum with the dal., 242.) 
prove myself mindful; prtBstare me 

memorefm, 
prove my gratitude, ) gratiam re- 
prove myself grateful, > ferre. 
provide for the interests o( provUf^re 

vidf via; proapvcere^ apex, aped 

(both with dot.), 
provided that, dum, modo^ or dum^- 

mdda (qfiar wAic^ *not^ ia ne\, 

494. " 

pull down, diruere, rUf rtii, 
punishment, pogna. 
purpose, for the, cauad. 
purpose, to no, nequicquam, fniaira. 
put ; put down, pmure^ pom, poaU, 
Dut oitj exuere. &ru, exvi, 
put in mind o^ admoMre, 194. 
pyre, roguM, 



ftvlte (to be without), pUme {cartrt). 



A. 

Ratify a treaty, ictre fctdiA 

rather, I had,'m<2/o. 

rational Acuity, mena. 

rear, in the, a tcrgo, 

reason, you, i&c, liave no, nikU em 

quod {aubj,), 
receive, ac-, «x-, re- ciptre, cey>, ccpt, 

(See 306.) 
receive favourably, honi conavlere (en 

Qinn/ii., SenecOy 4^.); in botiam 

partem accipere, 185. 
reckon, numerare, 
reckon one thing after another, poatha- 

here. 
reckon as a fault, viiio verier e^ 24Z, 
recollect, reminiacL 
reconciled, to be, in graiiam redira 

(cum), 
recover, convaleaeere, talu, 
recruit myselQ me re^ficere, 
refrain: I cannot — from, temperart 

mihi nan poaaum, quin, &c, 
regard the interests oS, proapicerej apex, 

apect {dot.), 
reign, regnare, 
reign : in your — , te rege: U regnanU 

or imparanle, 364. 
reject, repitdiare, 
reioice, gaitdere, gaviaua stem, 
relate, narrare, 

relieve from, liberare (aW.) ; (of ^par- 
tial relief) lecare {fM,\ 
reli^on, religio, 
relying on, fretua (oU.). 
remainder = rest of^ 179. 
remains^ it, reli^uum m<, regtai (uf). 
remedy, remedivm. 
remember, meminiaae {Imperai, ms- 

menuhs recordarLremxniacL (Sec 

201, q.) 
remind, aammiere {gen.\ 
render, reddere, did, du, 
renew, rtTunare, 
repair, r^ere, fee, fed. 
repay a kindness, gratiam referra, 
repent : I — me, me poanitd (gai,). 
report, fama. 
require, egere, indigere (gen. o6l.)» 

* ' ' 17T 



.<^<i».i<^u. are, opua ataU, 172. 
resignation, eequus animua. 
resignation, the most or grea eBt,eBquia 

aimua animtta, 
resist, reaiaiere, reatU* repugiun 

(dot), 
resolve, condttuere, dttu, diiuL 
rest, requiea. 
rest on, niti, 273. 
rest of. adj, reliquna. (See 1791) 
rest, all the, edera amnio. 
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restore liberty to his country, patriam 

in libertatem vindicare. 
restrain, temperare {dat.)^ 220. 
restrained, to be, inkiben. 
retain a grateful sense, graiiam habere, 
return, redire, reverti. revenire, (See 

339, p ) 
return thanks, gratiaa agere f eg, act. 
revile, maUdicere {dot,). 
reviler, vitupercUor, 
revolt from, d^ere ab ; fee, fed, 
rich, dives, 
riches, divUitB. 

Tight, rectiia : (of situation,) cfex/^r. 
rise, oriri, tor, ortua. (See 443.) 
rivaJ, oimulari {dot, or aec.). 
river, Jtumen, omnia, fuvius, 472, o. 
rob, aftoliare {abl.), 
rod, virgeBj pi. 

rope (slianging), auapendium. 
Rome, Roma. 
Roman, Ronianua. 
rule, regula. 
ruling power, to ht rerum poiiri. 



S 



Safety, aaltia, utia. 

sake : for the — of, caua&. 

sake, for its own, propter aeae, 

salute, aalutare. 

BVLfne, idem. 

satisfaction, to your, Ac, ex (titff) aen- 

tentid. 
satisfactorily, ex aententid, 
satisfy, aatiafacere {dot.). 
say, aicere : (s caaerts) ait, 
say that — not, negare. 
say : not to say, ne dicam, 
say: they (=* people) Bay, ferum, 
say: as they say, l^aitmt, 
saying: as the— is, j "******«*• 
says he, •nouU, 
sauce, conaimenium, 
scarcely, vix. 
■ea, mare. By sea and land, terrd 

marique, 
season, tempeataa, 
seasoning, condimemtum* 
second, alter. 
sedition, aedUio, 
see, videre ; (« distinguish } haye the 

sense of sight) cemere, 
see that you don't, vide ne, 
see (plainly) through (any thing), ali- 

quid perspectum habsre, 364. 
see ; do you see to that, id tu vtdHtris, 
seem, tvderi, viaua, 

16* 



seize on, tnceaaere {of fear, &e,), 229. 
self, selves. (See 368.) I myseliC 

ipae, 3'i, 
sell, vendere {vendid, vendifS. 
sell, neut, venire {veneo), 2o7. 
senate, aenatus. 
send, miftere. mis, miss. 
send forward, prcemittere, 
send (news by letter), peracribere, 
send to the assistance of, atixUio wiU> 

tere {two dativea). 
sentence, aententia, 
serpent, aerpena. 
serve a campaicn, aiipendium merers^ 

or mer^ 308. 
serves, eat (with dot, 237). 
service, to be of, prodeaae (dot,), 
serviceable, idoneua, 
sesterce, aeatertiua. 
set on fire, incendere, aiteeendere. Set 

299. 
set out, prqficiaci,fectua, 
set out to the assistance o^ a/uxiUs 

proficiaci {two dativea), 

several, ^lurea. 

several times, 420. 

severe, gravia: gravior, 409, g. 

severity, gradtaa, 

shadow, umbra. 

shed, profundere,fud,fu8, 

should, — ought, debere, oportet, 126 

or (after Exerc. 49, Pt. I.) part 

in dua, 326, 327. 
show (myself brave), prcebere. 
Sicily, Sicilia, 
sick, ager, gra, grum: (of body or 

mind) agrotua, 
side, to be on our, a nobia atare, 
siege, obaidio, 
silence, ailentium: {habit of) taeitur* 

' nitaa, 
silent, tacitua: {habituaUy) tacitumua, 
silent, to be, ailere, tacere. See ^9. 
silver, argerUum, 
sin, peccare, 

since, quum, qtumiam^ 492. 
sistei^ aoror. 
size, magnitudo. 
skilled in, perUua (gen.), 
slaughter, trucidare. 
slave, aervua, 

slave, to be the, aervire {dat,). 
slay, occidere, ad, da, 
sleep, aomnua. 

smack of, redder e {ace.), > n^s 
smell of, ol^e, J ^^' 

snatch away, eripere, ripUf rept {dot of 

pers.). 
snares, iaiaidUB. 
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tnow, niSf fM; 

so near home, tarn prope a domo. 

40. The thing is so, ret ite «e habet, 

Socrates, SoctoUb, Oen. i». 

sold, to be, venire {veneo)^ 267. 

«ome, cUiquia, ouirpiam, 392. See 

note X. and 390, t. 
some one or other, fuseio gmf, 394. 
some body of consequence, o^^tiit, 396. 
some other place, to, alio, 394. 
some other place, from, aliunde. 
some other direction, in, aHo, 
some other direction, from, aliunde. 
some considerable, aUquaTitum. 
some — others, (UU — aUi. 
sometimes nonnunqitamf aliquandoj 

inUrdum. See 402. • 
somewhat. Omit, and put adj. in 
comvar. 408 : or translate by patdo 
with compar. 
sorry : I am — for, piget vie (gen,). 
soul, animua, 
sow, eererey •«», eat, 

Spain, HUipania, . 
spare, parcere, peperc {dot,), 
speak, loquij UxuJtue. 
speak the truth, verwn dieere, 

spear, haata, 
speech, oratio, 249. 
spend nis life, vitam agere, 

spend his time (in), tempue impendire, 
337. 

spoken ill of^ to be, maleandire, 

sport: to make— oil iUudere, hu 
(dot.), 

stand in need of, e^ere (gen. abl.). 

stand by, adesee (dot.). 

star, etella, See 51. 

stay (in a place), commorari. 

starvation, famee. 

state, reapublica. 

stick, baallum. 

stir out of the city, urbe excedere, 249. 

stone, lapie, adj. lapideue. 

storm, oppugnare {cux.), 

storm, to taKe by, per vim erpugnare, 

strange, mirue. 

strengtn, vires, turn, 

strip off, exuere. 

strive, nitif eniti^ msue^ nixus, vt, 

struck (by eUmee, lightnings Ac), ichie, 

study, etudere {dat^. 

subject to, obnoxius (dat.), 

succeed ( = follow), excipere {ace.). 

successfully, ex sententia. 

succour, etuxurere {dot.). 



•uch, talie. 

such is your temperance, qut% tua Ml 

temperanHa,h6. 
such a manner, m, ita {ul)> 
suffer, einere^ eiv ; patif paeeue. See 

532. 
suggestion, at your, te auctore. 
suitable, idoneue, 212. 
tnuktSoL 

superior, to be, > anteeeHere^ praetare^ 
surpass, ) 229. 

snpentition, auperetUio. 
supper, caena. 
support ( » nourish), o^e, alu, alit, or 

ali. 
surround, cireumdfire {urbem muro, or 

murum urbi). 
survive, auperesse. 
survivor, auperatee, Uis. 
suspense, to be in anxious, pendire 

xmimif animo {or if ne**e8sary, 

animia. 
suspicion, euepicio. 
swallow, hirundo, dinie 
swear, jurare. 
Syracuse, Syracusce. 



T. 

Take,t capere {cep^ capO/ iumere 

{aumet eumpt). See 492. 
take oy storm, expugnare. 
take in good part, boni canavlere, 185. 
•take away, adimere, exinure. See 385, 
o {em, empt) : eripere {dot. of pers.). 
take measures against, consulere in 

(ace.), 
take cruel measures against, crudeUter 

in {aliquem) conaulere. 
take a camp, exuere hoates caatria, 233 
take care, cavere, cav, caut. 
take care that, j^ide {ne). 
take under one's protection, tuerij 374. 
take hold o^ prehendere. 
teach, docere, two ace. 257. 
teach to play on the lyre,^r6tt» doeere 
(1. e. teach xoiOi ox on the atrvnge). 
teacher, magiater; fem,magiatra, 
temple, templwn, 
tenacious, tenax igtn.), 
tend, to, 335, e. 
terrify, terrere. 
territory, ager, 
thank, groBas agere. 
that (after daubt^ deny, Ac. with neg.) 
quin. 



* Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam esse memento, 
t Take arms, arma capere^ or aumere. {Cicero,) 
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that (after fear)^ ne ; thai—iiot, ut (or 

that, as nom. to *i9,' &c., agrees with 

nom. after it, 386, m. 
that famous, ilUj 381. 
that (after ' U remains* » UfaOovDa'), vt, 
that too, et is; idemque^ \ oqk 
that too not, necis^ J ^'*'°* 

tha£ only, is demum, 385. 
Thebes, T%dHByarum. 
Chen ^ = at that time>, turn, 
then I = after), deinaey inde, 
then ( = therefore), igvtur^ itague. 
there, ibi. 

there is no doubt, non est duhiumquin. 
there are some who (think), sunt qui 

(ptUent). 
there are not wanting, non desuni gut 

{std^jX 
there are found some who, reperiuntur 

ri (svhj.), 
, censere^ pittarey existimare^ ar- 

bUrarif See 257. 
think nothing of, nihili facere^ 266. 
thjgh, /emur, oris, n. 
thing. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id qaod : 

sometimes, qtuB res, 36. 
thirst for, sUire, ace, 240. 
this being the case, qiUB quum ita sint. 
thousand, mille, adj. ; jU.miUia, subst. 
threaten, minari. See end of 222. 
three hundred, treceniu 
three days, space of, triduum. 
three years, space o^ iriennium. 
through, expressing the cause, sign of 

throw before, projicHre, jec, Ject (see 

75, IJ. 
throw off, enure. 
till, colere, colu, culL 
till, donee, dum, quoad, 507, Ac. 
time, at that, id temporis, 
time : at the time ot the Latin Games, 

Lmdis Latinis. 
time, for a long, ditdum, diu, jamdu- 

dum, <&c. See 420. 
times, tw> or three (= several times),* 

bis terque, 
times, two or three ( = not more than),* 

bts terve, 
Allies, many times as great, mtUtis 

rrtibus major, 
, timidus. 
lired : am — of, Usdet me {gsn.J, 
to death (after condemn), capitis, 
'o no purpose, neqwcquam, frastra. 
See 33. 



to each other y^after contrary, compare^ 

inter se. 
toga, toga. 

together (after to compare), inter se. 
to-morrow, eras. 
tongues : to hold their --, 299. 
too much, nimius {nimius somnus, oi 

nimium somni). 
too dear, nimio, 

top of, summus, (adj. See 179). 
torch, tceda. 
tortured : to be — in mind, discraciart 

animi, 
towards, adversus, erga, 470: tTi, 281. 
treachery, proditio, 
treason, proditio. 
tresity, JfcBdus, eris, 
tribune, tribunujs, 
triumph, triumjJms, 
triumph in, per triumphum (ducere), 
triumph : gain a — for a victory over 

the Gauls, cte GaUistriumphare. 
troublesome, moLestus, 
Troy, Troja, 

true : it is — but, tUe quidem—sed, 383. 
trul^, vere, 
trustworthy, Jiddis. 
truth. Veritas. 

turn back, revertere, reoerti, 339. 
turn out, evadere, vas, 
turn it into a fault, vitio vertere, 242, 

Tuscan, Titscus, 

two days, space of, biduum. 



Unacquainted with, rudis (gen.). 
unbecoming, it is, dedecet {ace.). 
unburied, inhuTnaius. 
under favour, bond tud venid, 
under such an age, 306. 
understand, inteit^ere, let, lect. 
undertake, suscipere : ( = engage to doj 

reeivere. 
undertake to corrupt, cotrumpendum 

suscipere. 
unexpectedly, de improviso. 
unfriendlv, inimicus, 
unless, nisi, 451. 
unless indeed, nisi vero, or forte 
unless I am mistaken, nisimefcSUt, 
unlike, dissimilis {dot.). 
unmindful, immemor (gen.). 
unskilled in, imperitus {gen.). 
unteach, dedocere ; {two accns.) 
unwilling, to be, nolle. 



• Bm tssqux augebU, 'minuet bis tkbvs notatum. 
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unworthy, indigntu {M.), 

use, u^i (tt^ia), abl. 

me, make a t>ad — o^ maU tUi (abl.), 

Bse, make a perrerae — of, perverw uti 

(abl.). 
useful, utilis, 212. 
UMless, <nii/t/i0, 212. 
utter many falsehoods, mutta menHH 



Tain. In, noequieguamf frvMra (See 

▼Blue, tfw^nuire, 264. 

▼aluaole, mretweus. 

▼ery (with ncpcr^), ve2, 410. 

▼cry many, permuUu 

▼ery much, permuUa. 

▼eiy little, perpanca. 

▼ery, to be translated b)r magnuM at 
nmmust when the adj. after ' very ' 
is translated by a subst. * Is very 
honorable,^ * rnagno honori est,* 242. 

tice, vUium. 

violence, vis, 

tirtue, virtu9f vtrfutis, 

▼irtuous, honestuB. 

▼irtuously, honeete. 

▼isit (on 6im7i«««), adire; (as a/HeruQ 
viaere; (on 2rii«tn«««, or nol) eoii' 
venire. See 249. 

▼oyage, to have a prosperous, ex sen- 
tentiiL navigare. 



W. 

Wage, gerere, gest, getC, 

wait, numere, 

wait for, expeetare, opperiri, pnesMari, 

wait upon, eonvenire {aee,), 
walk, amimlare. 

wall, murusi (of a walled city) nusma, 
;}/. ; (of a house) pariee^ etie: (of a 
. garden, Aa.) maceria. 
wanting to be, deeeae (dai.), 
war, in, bello. 

warn, numere (itf, ne). See p. 222. note, 
washed, to be (of an if&md), arenm- 

watch over, caveref oav, eaut (dal,), 
water, aqua, 

way, in such a, Ua{u(), 
wear?, md, Umki ms Ofnt.). 



weight, mtio, trU, 

well, 6en«; ( = rightly), retie. 

whatever, quicquidf oeut. ut i 

quicunoue {adj.). 
wheat, iritteum, 
when, quum^ quando, 105« {^sa aooB 

as) ubij u/, 612. 
whence, uiuie. 
where, ubi, 
where you arc, teticsfrcm where yov 

are, uline ; to where, d c. ighte, 
where in the world, ubi or uMnoM 

whether— or (of two statements lefl 
doubtful), Mve— nve ; eeu—teu. 

whether (in double dependent ques* 
tions), see 118, 119; num (in nn^ 
dependent questions). 

which (of /teo), vier. 

whip with rods, virgia cmdere; ceefd, 

COBS. 

white, albuo, 

whither, quo. 

why. eur^ quare^ 106. 

whole, Mue, univertue, (See 179 ) 

will, a|;ainst my, hwUue. Against til 

will of Caius, irmlo Caio, 
willing to be, velle, 
wind, ventue, 
wine, mnum, 
winter (as arfj.), hibemus, 
wisdom, oapunHa. 
wise, aapiena. 
wish, velUj 142. 
wish well to, cupere altcui, 
with, cum. 

with, after, *to do* de, 
with, after * to make a beginning,* a, a* 

with-JintheestimaU^onUan^^^ 

I in thepresenceo^ J «'«^'"«-> 

without, «tiie; ot adj. expers {gen,), 

without, to be, carere (abl.). 

without being heard, inaudUvs^ a, um. 

without : before partie. subsi., non, or 
some other negative, with parti- 
ciple, 363, c. nequej ui lum, quin^ 

without, after nunquam and befbiw 
particip, aubst, qubi with sniffs 

wol^ lupu9, 

wonder at, admirari. 

wonderful, mirua. 

wont, to be, aoUre, aoUtu» sum. 

WqoL lana, 

word, verbum. 

word for word, ad verbum, 

worship, to, opjm^ ceht^ eiiil 
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worlif, mundua: orbis terrtB or terra- 

nmi, 
world, in the (afrer ntperL), vd, 410. 
worthy, dignuM {(M.). 
would have been (better), > fuilt not 
would be (tedious, &e.\ \fwMet» 
wound, vulnu»t eris. 
wound, ferirt, icere^ 299 
wretcbed, mi§§tf % um. 



write (news), per§cr&a€. 



Y. 

Yesterday, heri, 
young, juvenU. 
youth (s time of), fuweniUt, Uitj Jm- 

venia, 
yq«Ui (-body ofX Jm Mt U U. AfMaaft 



IJNDEX II. 

LATIN, AND CRITICAL REMARKS. 



Words followed by (s) aro distinguished from their 8ynoii>iiMft 



A, ab, aba, 348. 

AD hinc : not wWi ordHnah, Place qfj 

abhinc, 305. 
a nobis stare ; faoere ; sentire, 348. 
a manu servus, 348. 
abdicare magistratum, or se magis- 

tratu, 308. 
abesse (s), 227. r. (propius). 
ac, atque (s), 4, d. 
accedit (hue— quod or ut), 613. 
accendere (s), 299. h. 
accidere fs), 374, a. 
accipere (s), 299, h. 

ACCU8ATIVB of the personal pronoun 
seldom omitted before the In&i, ex- 
cept after/o/ert, dieere, opuiart, 4te. 
p. 55, s. 
steles (s), 348, t. 
actum est de, 59. 
adesse (s), 227, q. 
adimere (s), 3o5. 
adire(8), 294, k. 
adjuvare (s), 222, k. 
adspergere allquid alicui, or aliquem 

allqud re, 233. 
aedcs (s), 356, y. 
SBqualis, 212, x. 
equi boni facere. 185*. 
letemus (s), p. 49, c. 
ait esse paratus, 149, c. 
ales (s), 480, u. 
allquando (s), ) ^/w, 
aliquantum (k), \^^' 
aliud — aliud, 38. 
aliud alio (fertur), 4iU0, d. 
am are (s), p. 68, a. 
ambulatum est, 296. 
amittere (s), 56i, n. 
■mnis (s), 472, o. 
imceaus (s), 212, v. 



an, in oingU autstumay 120, f. 

an non (s), l22, b. 

an quisquam 1 p. 139, c 

anima, -us (s), 92, c. 

apparere fs), 150, w. 

appellare (s), 51, i 

aptus (s), 212. 

astrum (s), 51. 

audis seu Jane^ Zt2y p. 

aut (s), 456. 

auxiliari (s), 222, k. 

ave (s), 2bl, s. 

avere (s), 420. 

avis (8), 480, u. 



B. 

Beatus (s), 443. 
bibere (s), 257, k. 

bon& tuA venid, 428. 
boni consulere, 185. 
BUT qfter nemo, nuUus, Ac, 44. 



C. 

cadere (s), 299, i. 

caliere (s), 385. 

capere (s), 492. 

caput feritur alicui, 294 (b). 

carere (s), 273, h. 

caritas (s), 281. r. 

cave putes, 539. 

cav^re alicui; aliquem; sibi; ab •& 

quo, 233. 
censere (s). 257, x. 
certiorem facere, 187. 



t Bis tbbqub augebii, minuet bis txbyi notttvm. 
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CHAR6B in the aec. if expressed by a 

neut. pron.f 194. • 
Circumdare urbera rauro, ) 900 
circumdare murum urbi, J 
civiTAS in appos. to the phiral name of 

a people: Carmonenses, qute est 

civitaSf 138, k. 
Claud us altero pede, 276. 
capi (9), 150, X. 
CGBptus est, 150, z. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
comissatio (s), 428, b. 
committere ut, 479. 

COMPABATIVB ofon ADVERB, p. 37, ▼. 

compilare, 257, g. 
componere (s), 222, r. 
concessum est ifs), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL jomis of the injin.f p. 

160, X. 
conferre (s), 222, r. 
coNSEQUENCB 171 perf» subj, for im- 

per/ 418.t 
consors (s), 185, z. 
consulere alicui : in aliquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, r. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (s), 249, f. 
convivium (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes, 426. 
credor {when righi)^ 474, r. 
cruor, 229, f. 

cujus es temperantisB, 56. 
culpa (s), 242, g. 
cuncti (8), 443. 
eupere (s), 420. 
cor (s), 105, f. 
curare aliquid facieotium, 351. 



damnare Toti, votis. 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a noUrUe esse hoivo, not Latin, 

152, y. 
dapes (s), 428, b. 
de facie nosse, ^ 
de improviso, >521. 
de industriH, ) 
debere (s), 126, t 
deesse (s), 227, r. 
defendere, 374. 
delictum (s), 428, c. 

OBMOirSTBATIVB PBON. SOflUiimM tX' 

pressed after quin, p. 30, note e. 
See 88, (a). 



desitus est, 150, y. 

desperatus, 229. 

deterior (s), 410. 

dicere (s), 177, q. 

diligere (s). p. 68, a. 

diu(s),M 

dolere (s), 521, a. 

dominu8.(s), 180. 

dono dare, 242. (3>. 

donum (sV, 242, h.' 

dubito. see Questions, 9 14 

dudum (s), 420. 

dulci8,2li, V. 

dum, 494. 

dummodo (ne), 494. 



E re mei est, 542. 

®*^' I I 400, e. 
ecquis. J » 

edere (sj, 257. 

egere (sj, 273, h. 

ego creaor, when correct^ 474, r. 

eo insolentin, 512. 

epulse (s), 428, b. 

ergo, with^en.y 207. 

esse honon alicui, 242. 

est infinitum, 426. 

et is (idem, «&c.), 385. 

evenire, 374, d. 

EVEB, how translated, p. 141, k. 

ex pedibus laborare, 542. 

excedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

excipere (s), 299, a. 

eximere fs), 385. 

expilare (s), 257, g. 

exspectare (s), 227, z. 



fac ut, 539. 

facere de, 291; facere non 

quin, 89. 
facturos poUicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
fallit me, 209. 
familiariter uti, 456. 
fanum (s), 356, y. 
fori (s), 177, q. 
fos est, 124, d. 
foustus (s), 443. 
feUz (s), 443. 



t PotiuB dizeriin, ubi de re prasteritS agatur, perfectum subjunctivi magtf 
svmtumfaeti spectare ; imperfectum mentem et amsUium agentis, Gfinther. 
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featlnara (a), 177, m 

fieri potest ut, 129. 

flagitare (s), 257. 

fluvius (8). 472, V. 

forsitan, 494. 

fortior quam prudentlor, 452; w. 

frequens (s), 410, n. 

£1^!;' 1 0.33.-. 

finiatra (a), 33, ▼. 

fueit me, 2911. 

fuit utilius, Ac, 428. 

fundamental role for the aeqaence of 

' tenses, 40. 
pvrvnm svbjvhct., 41. 

G. 

gaudere (s), 621, a. 
gestira (s), 420. 
flrratus (s), 212, y. 

H. 

hrares ex drodante, dec, 566. 

baud (s), p. 70, h. 

haud scio an, 116. 

haud scio an nemo^ atronger than haud 

scio an quiaauam. Is the latter 

form correct 7 See note on D^f. 

of IdioTn. 25. 
berus (s), 180. 
hie, 377, Ac, reloHng to the more remote 

wordj 378, h: to idde quo potion- 

mum agimuOf 378, h (3). 
homo (s), 'S^ y. 
hosti8(s), 221,z. 

I. 

icero (s), 299, 1. 

id, not to he used a» nom, to *to be* 

when a ntbst. fnllowe, but to agree 

with thai oubst., p. 135, m. 
Id statis 163, 0, 
ID QUOD for quod onfyf addo emphoMio, 

p. 27, note ♦. 
idem ( = aleo), 387. 
idem est qui (or ac, atque), 45, b. 
idoneus (s), 212« ; qui, 486. 
ignoscere(s), 428, c 
iUe, 49, 377, Ac : with quidem in wtT' 

tialeoneeotUmM. followed by a* hutf' 

383. 
bnperare (s), 78, w. 
Impertire aliquid alicui; or aliquem 



aliqua re, p. 86, c 
- " 1, 630. 



in ante diem. 
tn dies, 69, t. 



eUfquenUOf 



incendere (s), 299, h. 

incipere (s), 150,1s. 

incolumis (s), 542. 

incumbere rel or in rem^ p. 99 

incusare (s), p. 72, m. 

indigere (s), 257. 

induere, 233. 

inimicus (s), 212, z. 

ivpiNiTiVK, with participle or oubat, M 

the nom. by eUtractUmf 54. 
inquit, 177, q. 
inspergere aliquid alicui or aliquem aH- 

iquft re, p. 86, d. 
Instar : when to be uoed^ TffJf. 
inter se conatiria, 25. 
interdum (s), 402. 
interea (s), 402 ; tn neg. oenteneeOf oef 

noteg, 
interesse (s), 227, q. 
interest Ciceronio 

wrong, 152j^ 
interficere (s), 308. 
interim (s), 402. 
invenire (s), 177, o. 
ipse ( =: exactly)^ 308. 
IPSK, withj^era. pron., when in the nom., 

when m oblique case, 368. 
IPSB, hardly ever m the nom. {in Cur.) 

cfter appended met, p. 131, c. 
irasci(8),222. 
is sum Qui, 483. 
is (ea, id), the usual pron, for the tliird 

person where there it no emvhasiOf 

no distinction to be marked^ 37, u. 
iste, that of yours, 377 (c). 
iste, in lbtte&s, refers to the place 

where one^s correspondent residis^ 

382. 
istinc, 387. 
tto justum, ft est, Ac, 451. 



jampridem cupio. 413. 

juBKRE (ace wttfi inf.; nt when 

absoltUdy), p. 80, h. 
jucunde vivi non potest, 504. 
lucundus (s), 211, y. 
jnvare (s), 222, k. 



Istari, 521. 

latet me, or mihi {bad}, 259, a. 

libenter( = /iA:«to),492. 

libertinus > /.v cai 

libertus \ ^'>» ^^' 

licet (s), 124, d. 

licet esse beatonii or beato^ IBH, t, 9, 
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lieet (alffimtfk), 451. 
locare aliquid faciendum, 
locare (s), 480, y. 
loaiii(8), m,q. 
lodis Latinis, 311. 
Ingere (s), 521, a. 



maceria (s), 233. 

macte esto. Ac., 280, q. 

minor annis vi^ti, Ac., Q. on f 42. 

male audire, 492. 

mandare (a), 78, w. 

me (miserum) qui, 486, i. 

mcderi (s), 222, 1. 

niedlcinn ?/«x or? i 

medicamentum JW*-"'!*' 



memini (a), 62, q. 61, L 

*ni legBi 
mens (a), 92, c. 



memini legere, 426. 



metaere {ru, tiO, 95 ; s. 99, e. 

minari mortem alicui, 222. 

miserari ^ 

miaereri > (a), 201, r. 

miseret me) 

modo, 494. 

moBnia (s), 233. 

mmrere (a), 521, 

monere i,tii;ne ; ace. with tnf., 1 

monere (s), 222, i. 

munus (a), 212, li. 

muni8(a), 233w 



9,k. 



nammn>auUd t&inierr^aHvegf p. 140, 



ne quia (noif ut 
nemo), 



t^ien a parpoae t« 



ne quid {not, ut ( expressed tnikoui 
"****"^ ^ emphasis on the 

negative, 80. 



nihil), 
ne nnquam (not, 

ut nunquam), , 
ne = that after verbs of fear, 96. 
ne — quidem, 185. 
ne dicam, 443. 
necare (a), 306. 
necease eat. 504. 
necne (a), 122, b. 
nedum (ut), 145. 
nemo pictor, 443; neminla, nemine; 

CM note p. 129. 



neque, with verb » without, 5S0l 

nequicquam (a), 33, v. 

neacio quia, 394. 

neacioan, 116. 

nihil me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477 

nihi aliud nisi, 185. 

nihil aliud quam rident, 450. 

nisi, 451. 

nisi forte, or vero, 451. 

noli putare, -539. 

nolle — would not, 541. 

nomen eat mihi Caio, 239. 

non (a), p. 70, h. 

non possum qiiin {forfacett non p<w* 
sum quin; or, non poaaum noa 
wiJQi infin,) should not be imitated, 
[Cicero quotes non poaaum 
q u in exclamem, from Plautui.] 

non auod, or quo-— sed, 492. 

non deaunt qui putent, 477. 

non solum — verum (or sed) etiam, 267. 

non est quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. 

nonnunquam (a), 402. 

noscere (a), 365. 

KOSTBUM, VE8TRUM, after partiiwetif 
and ipith omnium, 372 

nuUua dubito, 492. 

num, 102 

nuptam ease, 222, m. 



OB, in eberroj Ac t^amb, ImAL 248L r. 

obedire (8), 222. 

obire mortem, Ac (s), 249, u. 

obviam ire. 512. 
occidere (s), 308. 
opens pretium est, 532. 
opitulari (s), 222, k. 
oportet (s), 126, £ 



oportet me facere, > yyg, 
oportet (ego) faciam, J *^"* 
opperiri (a), 229, z. 



oppetere mortem (a), 249, n. 
oppidum (s>, 63, z. 
opprobrium (a), 242, i. 
optare (s), 420, opto ut. p. 214. 
opus est (s), 126, f. /70, i. 
opus est properato. 177. 
opua abaolutum habeo, 364. 



t Moneo, s to warn a person to do somethxng, sometimes takes infin. Inttend 
cf «< with subj.— Gic. hardly ever uses the Infin. if any particular md^odt to 

•'* leOKPABABB. 
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arara (a), 257.* 

OBieiK OP THE PEftPSCT WITH * HATS * 
IN MODSBN LANaaAOBS, p. 130, a. 



ortos 



P 



P. 



pace tot dizerim, 428. 

parSra (s). 222. 
parum (s), 402. 
pariea (s), 233. 

PABTicipiAL fiVBSTAxrriTB, Caution 
26. Seealsop. 151, e. 

PABTICIPLBS IN BUS AND DU8, 9 46, p. 

136. 
PABTiciPLEs of deponent Terbs, 365. 
pasd (8), 257, k. 
pad (s), 632.* 
paululum I y V 402. 

pejor (a), 410. 

PBBP. suBj. (for imper£) in a con§€- 

gtunce with ut, 418 : in M. narr, 

p. 161, z. 

PBBSONAL PBON. BZPBBS8XD, whoitfure 

is a diatincHon between two actions 

of the same neraorif p. 17, note. 
persuadere (s), 222, i. 
persuasum est mihi, 291. 
persuasissimum habeo {bad), 291, z. 
petere (s), 257.* 
pietas (s), 281, r. 
plerique: pleronimque plerarumque, 

not founds 291. 
polliceri (s), 17, 1. 
poUiceri, with in/in. fut. 15, a. 
ponere (s), 480, v. 
poscere (s), 257.* 
possum (s), 125, e. 
post — annos quam ezcesserat; or ex* 

cessit, 310, 8. 614. 
posthabere aliquid alicui, 227. 
postquam, 512. 
postulare (s), 257.* 
potare, 257, k. 
poteniia?/ V 45, 
potestas 5 W. *&A. 
potestatem sui facere, 451. 

preemium (s), 242. 
prsesens, 
prsesentem esse, 
Draestolari (s), 2 
praBterit (non me)i 259. 
prehendere (s), 492. 
PBBSBNT after b1 in connscHon tfiWifut,, 
P.14^t. 



>sse,i227,q. 
i),22t,z. 



PBX8KCT and ixpbbp. pabsits of Rig* 
lish verb, 136, e. 

PBS8ENT or PBBP. SUBJ. tii connecUon 
with infin. where the general ruU 
would require imperf. or pluperf^ 

pridem (s), 420. 

prlm-um, o (s), 83, a, 

probrum (s), 242, i. 

( pro re nati, } 

?proviriJi, C542. 

C pro eo ac mereor, 3 

pro tiia temperantil, 56. 

proBlium (s), 348. t. 

profaguB (s), 276, n. 

projicere se alieui ad pedes; or wA 

aUcujus pedes, p. 89, note 1. 
promitto (s). 17, J 
properare (s), 177, m. 
propior, 211. 

propius (dat. or ace). 512. 
propius abesse, 319. ' 
prosper (s), 443. 

proxime, 512. 

proximus, 211. 

pugna (s), 348, t. 

purganai sui caus&, 334. 

putares {you would have thoughi^ 426. 



a. 

qu8B res, 36. 

qusB quum ita sint, 492. 

quae tua est temperantia, 56. 

quam pro {after compar.), 409, f. 

quam nuUus, 492. 

quam ut sit, Ac. {after compar.), 486. 

quam brevissime^ &c., 410. 

quam omitted after ampilus, Ac, 66:2, k 

^3rh«^- «-»»>«-• 

quanta maxima potest esse, Ac, 410 

quare, 105, f. 

quasi, 494. 

queo (s), 125, e. 

quid statis, 164, 0. 

quid focerem 1 427, c. 

quilibet (s), 390, u. 

quin, 44, 3. See note e, p. 30^ ^ml 

note d, p. 215. 
quin itfter verbs ^doubtinff, Ac, «■ 

negative sentences ^ 85, 60. 
quippe (qui), 482, a. 
quis est qui 1 477. 
quis sum qui 1 483. 
quisquam, 389, 390, (>). 
si quisquam, 391, w. 
quiaquam: anest— quit 477* 
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quitqne : doctiBsimus ^m^u^, 399. 
quivis (s), 390, u. 
quo, 63, wWunU compar.f p. 215, e. 
quo amentise, 612. 
quoad ejus, ^c, 512. 
quod sciam. 56. 
quominus, ifi. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis, Ac, )7A. 
quotidie, 69, t. 

quotusquisque est, qui (subj.), 477. 
-}uum interrogaretur, not interrogatus 
asset. 41& 8. 



•^ = forth, 249. V. (= ipit) 
ecipere (s), 308, a. 
iecordari, p 72 : (s), 201, q. 
redire (s), 330, p. 

BELATIVE PRONOUN, wketl U dotB DOt 

aeree with its proper antecedent^ 48. 
remedium (s), 257, 1. 
reminlsci (s), 201, q. 
reperire (s), 177, o. 
reperiuntur, Ac, qui, 477. 
res ita se habet, 451. 
reum facere, 187. 
reus, ita meanings 188, f. 
revenire > /.v «~j ^ 
reverti ^ (»)» 339, p. 

riyus (s), 472, ▼, 
rogare (s), 257.* 



salutare (s), 249, f. 

0alve (s), 281, s. 

salvus (s), 542. 

sanare (s), 222, ]. 

sanguis (s), 299, f. 

sapientior Caio, > ^^r „ 

sapientior quam Caius, J *"^' "*' 

satis, 512. 

satius, ex. 34. 

scelus (s), 243, g. 

scire (s), 385. 

se often inserted by Cte. qfler veUe, p. 

55, r. 
Becundum aliquem decemere, 504. 
securus (s), 542. 
Jempiternus (s), 123, c. 
sensit delapsus, 149, u. 
sententia (ex), 17. 
si = whether y p. 158, t. 
si hoc dicas, p. 153, h. 
si (mood), 451, t. 



si quis, ? 391 w 

si quisquani, J *^*» ^' 

sive, seu, 456, a. 

sidus (s), 51. 

silere (s), 299, g. 

similis tui, tibi, 212, w. (212, x.) 

simulac, <&c., 512. 

simulare, 15 (a); (s), 17, m. 

sin minus, ^ 

sin autem, Va^a 

sin secus, f*oi» 

sin aliter, J 

sine atiquo or aliquAj dA«ft righif 3S0, t . 

sine omni curi, wrongs 391, w. 

sinere (s), 532.* 

spoliare (s), 273. 
Stella (s), 67. 
stipendium mereri, 308. 
Buadere (s), 222, i. 
Buavis (s), 212, v. 

succendere (s), 299, h. 

succurrere (s), 222, k. 

sumere (s), 492. 

succensere (s), 222. 

summus mons, 179. 

BUNT QUI putent, 45 and 477. 

SUPERLATIVE and other adjj. placed in 

the relat, instead qf in the principal 

dauee, 53. 



tacere (s), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum abest ut — ut, 634. 

templum (s), 356, y. 

timere (s), 99, e. 

triplicem aciem instruere, 456. 

trucidare (s), 308. 

-to, -tote {imperatioe farms in), fSft I 

tueri, 374. 

tutus (s), 542. 



U. 

ubi terrarum, > g^g 

ubinam gentium, > * 

universi (s), 443. 

unquam, 402. 

ut = c« soon as; wJun^ 512. 

ut = that not^ 95. 

ut omitted, 417, 6. 

UT NB, when used for ne, 77, 

ut quisque ^ Ita, 407. 

at lyunt, 319. 
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nterlibet (a) 390, v. 
atcrvis (r), ^, u. 
utinam, 494. 
ntpoie qui, 482. 

V. 

vacat mihl. 154 : 337. 
valere apud aliquem, 463. 
vapulare ab 291. 



IV*^ 



▼elim (ttt) jndlces, 417, K 
veUttBiMiiU;541. 



Telle 8ibi. 242. 
veniam dare, 428, g. 
verb! caus', 443. 
vereri (s), 99, e. 
videri, 150. w. 
▼Ir (b), 38, y. 
vis, decL p 69, noU g. 
viaere (s), 249, a. 
vitium (a), 242, g. 
vitio vertere, Ac., 242. 
viz crediderim, 42S.* 
vocare (a), 51, i. 
volucres (a), 480, u. 
_^i^ { 86 esse pniiciTHqai, 
{ earn prince]«. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., 

448 & 445 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

PUBLISH 

I OOMPLETE DESCRIPTiyE CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL, ACADEMIC, AND OOLLXfiFIAll 

Ududlng the Departments of Enoush, Latdt, Gsixs, Fbsnou, Gkbmak, SPAmni 

Italian, Hsbuw, and Stbiao. 
^r* A. eovy o/wMoh will be eentj^es qf charge to any one applying /or iL -.«• 

In the preparation of the Treatises, In the different departments, mnch talent, «z» 
pericnco, and ripe Mbolarebip liave been employed ; and it is believed that no list el 
books more extended or varied, or combining a hlgber order of excellence, has ever 
been offered to tbe American public. 

It bas been the honest endeavor of the publishers to meet the wants of teachen 
and pupils of public and private schools by the production of books adapted to every 
grade of scholarship. Their assortment includes, in the English Department, the Just- 
ly celebrated Webeter*s Spelling-Book, of which over a million copies are sold annual- 
ly, the popular Series of Beading-Books by Mandevllle, the Arithmetical and Mathe- 
matical Series of Dr. Perkins, which have received the highest commendations from 
all parts of the Union ; the Cornell Systematic Series of School Qoographles, which 
have entirely revolutionized the mode of teaching that important branch ; the Works 
•n CompoMitlon by ProC Qnackenboe, which have met with unanimous approval ; as 
well as works on Philosophy, CbexDistry, Botany, Geology, Physiology, and Hiitorlei^ 
ancient and modem. 

The selection is rich in text*b«oks for linguistic instruction. In the Department 
of Ancient Languages will be found the whole of Dr. Arnold's Classical Series, a va- 
riety of Greek Grammars, annotated editions of the works of Herodotus, Xenophon 
Llvy, Tacitus, Csesar, Horace, Cioftro, and other classics, as well as Hebrew and Syriat 
Grammars. 

The list of books for instmctioA in the Modem Languages of Continental Europe it 
still more extensive ; they include a great variety of Grammars and Beading-Booki^ 
and the most copious, accurate, and reliable Dictionaries of the Spanish, French, and 
Gorman languages ever compiled for the use of Schools, English or American. 

Teachers or school officers desiring to effect arrangements for the introdnotion of 
By of these wsrks, will please to address the publishers. All orders for, or commoBl- 
ntf ons in relation to school-books will receive prompt attention. 

Books for incorporated literary institutions will be imported free of duly. 

Teaebera professors, and friendc of Education visiting tbe city, are reapeotAil^ te 
•Had to eal) ana eMm&ae tills extensive assortmsAt of Text-Bookn 



Gre ek Classical Wo rks. 

Xenophon's Anabasis. 

WITH EXPLAITATOBY NOTES FOB THE USE OF SCHOOLS AXh 
COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

BY JAMES R. BOISE, 

rSOFXBSOB or GBSCK XK THB UAITUSTTT ow MUnuaAJX. 

12xno. 898 pages. Price $1. 

A buidsome ftnd convenient edition of this great daasio, really adapted to tli 
wuiIb of schools, has long been needed ; the want is here met by Professor Boise in a 
Banner that leaves nothing to be desired. Decidedly the best German editlomi, 
whether text or commentary be considered, have appeared within the last few years; 
■nd of these Mr. Boise has made free Jise ; while, at the same time, he has not lost 
right of the fhct that the classical schools of this country are behind those of Ger- 
many, and that simpler and more elementary explanations are therefore often neces- 
sary in a work prepared for American schools. Nothing has been pnt in the notes 
•or the sake of a mere display of learning,— pedantry is ont of place in a school-book; 
and nothing has been introduced by way of comment except what can be tamed to 
practical ose by the reader. 

An historical introduction, which will enable the pupH to enter on his task intel- 
ligently, is prefixed. An abundance of geographical information, embodying the 
latest discoveries of travellers, is supplied ; and the whole is Illustrated with Ele- 
pert*s excellent map, showing the entire route of the ten thousand on their retreat. 

ly-om Dr. William Smith, London^ Author of •* EUtory of Ortece^ 
^DicUonary of AfMq%i4He9y^ dte. Ao, 
**I am very much obliged to you for a copy of your edition of Xenophon^s Anab 
ills, which I have carefully Inspected, and think to be decidedly the best edition t 
the work I have hitherto seen, lor school and college purposes.** 



Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates 

WITH NOTES AND AN INTEODUOTION. 
BY R. D. 0. BOBBINS, 

PBonssoB or LAireirAoxs in kiddlxsxz ooLLSfis, yxrmont. 

IJhno. 421 pagres. Price $1. 

This wni be found an exceedingly usefhl book for College classes. The text Is 
large and distinct, the typography aconrate, and the notes Judldous and scholarly. 
Instead of referring the student to a variety of books, few of which ave within his 
reach, the editor has wisely supplied whatever is necessary. An admirable treatise 
on the Life of Socrates introduces the work, and English and Greek Indexes render 
\f easy to refer to the text and notes. 

From Peof. Harbisov, Vnivtrsity of Virginia. 

** rhe Notes contain, In much detail, the fframmatlcal and other explanations 
which it would be convenient for the learner to nave placed before him, lnst«>ad of 
having to refer to various books. I have no doubt that the Notes are very careftaUf 
prepared, and in aocordance with the best authorities.** 



Gre ek Classieal Wo rks* 
Arnold's Greek Course. 

REVISED, GORREOTED ANB IMPROVED. 

By the rev. J. A. SPENCER, D, D. 

L&Ti raorxssoK or latdt axtd 0BiKinPi.L mrotrAem ik BVKLZKeroN oollbos. m, j 

FIB8T 6BEEK BOOK, on tee Flax or thx Fibbt Latixt Book. 12ma 891 

pages. Price 75 cents. 
PRACTICAL mTBOBVCnON TO GREEK FB06E COMPOSITtON. 12mo 

287 pages. Price 75 cents. 
BECOKl) FABT TO THE ABOVE. 12mo. 848 pages. Price 76 cents. 
6BEEK BEADING BOOK. Coktaikdtg thx bitbstakgs op thx Praotxoal In* 

TSODTTOriOir TO GrXEK COKSTEUINO, AKD A TbXATISB ON THE GEKKK PaB* 
TICLBS; ALSO, COPIOTTS BXLBGTIONB FBOII GbBEX AxTTHOBS, WITH CbiTIOAI 

AiTD Ezplakatobt ENGLISH NoTES, AND A LEXICON. 12mo.* 618 pagea 
Price |1 25. 

A complete, thorongh, practical, and easj Greek coarse is here presented. The 
beginner commences with the ** First Book,^ in which the elementary principles of 
the Ungate are unfolded, not in abstract language, difficult both to comprehend and 
to remember, but as practically applied in sentences. Throughout the whole, the " 
pupil sees Just where ho stanos, and is taught to use and apply what he learns. His 
progress is, therefore, as rapid as it is intelligent and pleasant There is no unneces- 
sary Terbiage, nor is the pupil's attention diverted from what is really important by 
a mass of minor details. It is the experience of teachers who use this book, that with 
it a given amount of Greek Grammar can be imparted to a pupil in a shorter time 
and with &r less trouble than with any other text-book. 

The "First Book" may with advantage be followed by the "Introduction U* 
Greek Prose Composition." The object of this work is to enable the student, as soon 
as he can decline and coi^ngate with tolerable fiicility, to translate simple sentenoos 
after given examples and with given words ; the principles employed being those 3f 
Imitation and very frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an 
Exercise book. The "Second Part" carries the subject ftirther, unfolding the most 
complicated constructions, and the nicest points of Latin Syntax. A Key is provided 
Tor the teacher's use. 

The " Seader," besides extracts Judiciously selected from the Greek classics, con 
tarns valuable instructions to guide the learner in translating and construing, and a 
complete exposition of the particles, their signiflcation and government It is a fit- 
Ung sequel to the earlier parts of the course, everywhere showing the hand of an 
acute critic, an accomplished scholar, and an experienced teacher. 

From the Eev. De. Colehan, Pro/$88or of Greek an^ Laiin^ Princeton^ 3^. J. 

** I can, from the most satisfactory experience, bear testimony to the excellence 
J Tuur series of Text-Books for Schools. I am in the daily use of Arnold's Latin 
aita Greek Exercises, and consider tiiem deoldodly superior to any other Elementnry 
Work* in those Langum^ea.^ 



Gre ek dassieal Wor ks. 
Selections from Herodotus; 

OOHPBBnrO MAINIT SITOX PORTIONS AB eiVB ▲ CONKXOnO HI8TOST OP TUB £A8T 

vo not Fall gp Babtlok and th« Dkath op Gtbits thx Geiat. 

BY HERMAN M. JOHNSON, D. D., 

rBonaaoB or paiLoooPBT and xnolish litbbatiteb in diouxbon oollbob. 

12itto. 1^5 pages. Price 75 Cents. 

The present selection embraces such parts of Herodotus as give a connected li! • 
lory of Asiatic nations. These portions are not only partienlarly interesting in 
ilM«1seIve^ bot open to the student a new field, Inasnincb as the other Oreek and 
Soman authors commonly put into his hands leare this period of history untouched. 

Herodotus Is peculiarly adapted to academical reading It has charms for the 
student which no other text-book possesses, on account of the simple elegance of the 
style and the liveliness of the narrative. In preparinir his notes, the editor has borne 
In mind that they are intended for learners in the earlier part of th^ir classical 
courso ; he has theiefore made the explanatlnns in the former part of the work quite 
full, with frequent references to such irrammars as are In the hands of most students 

The notes proper are purely explanatory and grammatical Oth^r remarks, in 
the way of criticism or investigation, are appended to the several chapters, for the 
sake of awakening reflection and inciting to further inquiry. 

A condensed treatise on the Ionic Dialect and the peculiar forms of declension 
and coi\)ugation used by Herodotus, removes one of the most serious diflScuIties that 
has heretofore embarrassed the student in reading this author. If this chapter is 
learned in advance, the dialectic forms, otherwise so troublesome, will be reooKuized 
without the slightest difficulty. 

The text is printed In large, bold type, and accompanied with a Map of tho regions 
deseribed. 



SOPHOCLES' 

(Edipus Tyrannus. 

WITH ENGLISH NOTES, FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 

BY HOWARD CROSBY, A. M., 

PB0PK880B OP THB GBBKK LANGTTAGB ANI» LRKBATITBB DC THB 
NBW TOBK UNrVBBSITT. 

12mo. 138 pages. Price 75 Gents. 

Tho object had in view in this publication is to fUrnlsh to college-students chf 
masterpiece of the greatest of Greek tra^c poets in a convenient form. No learned 
criticism on the text was needed or has been attempted. The Tauchnitz edition bar 
been chiefly followed, and such aid is rendered, in the way of notes, as may i»&sist, 
not render needless, the efforts of the student Too much help begets indolence , 
hK) little, despair: the author has striven to present the happy mean. 

Tho inviting appearance of the text and the merit of tho commentary have made 
his volnme a fovorite wherever it has been used. 
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Standaxrd. Tezt-Sooks. 

Among the pecnliar merits of this work, besides its simplicity, are 
the conciseness of its roles and definitions ; its close and logical 
reasoning, which calls the powers of the learner into active exer- 
cise ; and the great nnmber and variety of its examples, which 
afford eyerj opportonity for extended practice. 

n. TREATISE 0]f ALGEBRA t Embracmg, besides the ele- 
mental/ principles, all the higher parts nsaallj tanght in Colleges ; 
containing, moreoyer, the new method of Cubic and Higher Equa- 
tions, as well as the development and' application of the more re- 
oentij discovered Theorem of Storm. 8vo. Sheep. 420 pages. 
Price $1 60. — ^Adapted to the use of Academies and Colleges. It 
wiU be seen, from the title given aboye, that it is comprehenave 
and complete. The principles of the science are combined and 
arranged on a new plan, which renders the increase in difficulty 
exceedingly gradual. 



Perkins' Geometrical* Series. 

I. Jgl.iailKi 'l^ OF 6EOHETRT9 'with Practical Applications. 
12mo. 820 pages. Price $1 00. — In these Elements it is aimed 
to strip Geometry of its difficolties, and render it an attractive 
study. This is effected by giving a practical bearing to dvery 
thing that is taught. This original feature invests Geometry with 
an interest of which its apparently abstract character has hereto- 
fore deprived it. 

n. PLANE AND SOLD) GEOMETRTt to which are added. 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration, accompanied 
with all the necessary Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 



t 



Standard.^ Text^Sooks. 



Large 8vo. 443 pages. Price $1 50. — This work is intended to 
follow the Elements, and gives an extended coarse in the higher 
as well as the more mdimental departments of the science, adapted 
for advanced schools and colleges. It is hased on the admirahle 
work of Vincent, revised hj Bonrdon, which has long been the 
geometrical standard in the French schools. 

PERKINS' PLAHE TRIGONOfflETRT) and its application to 
M^nmiration and Land Surveying, accompanied with all the ne- 
cessary Logarithmio and Trigonometric Tables. 8vo. 828 pages. 
Sheep. Price $1 50. — ^This work is remarkable for its simplicity, 
and bears thronghont the marks of its practical ori^^ The ne- 
cessary Tables are furnished in an Appendix. 



From J. M. Phipps, AdjU Prqf, qf Maihematica in the University qfMie- 
eiaaippi* 

" I have examined with as much care and attention as my time would 
permit, Prof. Perkins* Series of Mathematical Text-books, and am much 
pleased with them. They are the most complete books in their design and 
execution which I have ever seen. I hope they will be generally intro- 
duced into our schools and colleges. They wiU, I think, if tried, prove 
eminently satisfactory, and not a little conducive to sound and thorough 
mental discipline." 

JVvmS. T. Sioi, Prof, 1^ Pure McOhemaUes in Fhrmoe UnioenUif, 

** With interest I have examined some mathematical works by George 
B. Perkins, IX.D. His Elements of Algebra and Geometry for common 
schools are, I think, in their arrangement, well calcolated to accomplish the 
object designed. Teachers wishing to select good text-books would do well 
to examine their merits. His Geometry and ^Mgonometry, Including Mensn- 
snration and surveying, for high schools and colleges, are the very books 
needed as text-books to conduct the atadent to a practical knowledge of the 
subject treated. They will doubtless receive, as they merit, public ftvor." 

Did space permit, hundreds of letters similar to the above 
could be pnbliahed. 




